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Each business has its own peculiar problems. 


That is why Commercial factoring is so flexible 
—a modern method of financing—suited to 
your particular needs. Immediate working cap- 
ital is made available through your accounts 
receivable. Cash is forwarded to you as ship- 
ments are made. Yet you sell on your regular 
terms. Credit losses and collection expense are 


assumed by us. 


Let us tell you how Commercial factoring in- 


creases turnover and profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Clipped from the Daily News Record 


Progress 


In Designing the X Series of High Speed Looms during the last 
two decades to enable you to increase production up to 35%. 
X-2 XL XP cotton looms and XD rayon looms weave goods 
heretofore considered impossible both as to range and to quality. 


In Developing scores of new attachments for existing looms. 
The Midget Feeler, Stafford Thread Cutter, and Sliding Bar 
Warp Stop Motion, to mention a few, have cut your costs while 
increasing your production. 


In Standardizing shop procedure so that improved manufacturing 
methods in the foundry and in the machine shop insure uniform 
parts. Draper Repairs Fit. 


In Expanding facilities for research and development to meet 
the challenge of higher speed, improved design, and newly 
developed materials. We aim to bring you thoroughly proven 
performance so that you may produce more cloth at less cost. 
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Faco Stazon Stays on the 
1947 AS 


bearing, Off the material... Wool } 


System 
Tensio1 


/ I 'OP rolls and looms need a specialtypeof | Texaco Stazon is a highly stable lubricant. It adie 


lubricant—one thatwon’t splatter,creepor does not form gummy deposits . . . is not af- 











drip—and Texaco Stazon fills the bill exactly. fected by humidity . . . and is long lasting and 


The name means what it says: Stazon stays on economical. 





the bearing surfaces and off the material. 





Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer work with you 
to assure cleaner yarn and fabric.’ Just call the AR’ 
the cots. On looms, it won’t splatter or drip nearest of the more than 2500 Texaco Distribut- phy 


onto the warp. Cleaner yarn and more spot-free ing Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas hg 


Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. ote 
yardage are assured. 


Used on top rolls, Stazon won’t creep onto 














TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN .. . TEXACQ STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Wednesday night. @ METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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more complex. 





But in more than a century of specializing in making valves—and 


_.. the answer is_ 


POWELL iba 


Through the years of amazing growth and diversification of industry, 
problems in flow control have become increasingly numerous and 


valves only—Powell has never failed to solve a problem as it has arisen. 


Today there are Powell Valves—in Bronze, Iron, Steel and the widest 


range of corrosion-resistant metals and alloys ever used in making 
valves—to satisfy each and every known industrial flow contro] re- 
quirement. And, as a new problem presents itself, the answer will bonnet and renewable, wear. 


be—Powell Valves. 





Fig. 1979 S. W.—150-pound Stain- 
ess Steel Globe Valve. Flanged 
ends, bolted flanged yoke-bonne: 
and outside screw stem. Equipped 
with Powell Paténted Seat Wiper. 








Fig. 2453-G— New, standard 150- 
pound Stainless Steel Gate Valve 
with outside screw rising stem, 
bolted flanged yoke-bonnet and 
taper wedge solid disc. 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


When writing advertisers, please 


resisting ‘‘Powellium” 
bronze disc. 





Fig. 301-——Large 125-pound Iron Body 
Bronze Mounted Globe Valve with out- 
side screw rising stem, bolted flanged 
yoke, renewable bronze seat ring with 
guide and renewable composition disc. 


Fig. 2429—150-pound Stainless 
Steel Globe Valve with flanged 
ends, outside screw rising stem, 
bolted flanged yoke and taper 
wedge solid disc. 





Fig. 375 — 200-pound Bronze 
Gate Valve with screwed ends, 
inside screw rising stem, union 
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Result 
k tical jimits! 
é Make sur ol R cooler will CONTI NUE to per ‘ 
the strony point of the Ross “cP” design- Through selection and at 
| standard mass produced parts to suit yol R ope rating conditions- Ross “CP 
Coolers embody a large factor of safety yainst the effect: of fouling under normal 
and Auctuating conditions: 
( Ross heat ‘ xchange * ngineers will qui kly determine for you: proper velocities 
to minimize residues te mperature ranges necessary to dist ourage precipitation of 
\ carbonate on the tube W all and ¢ orrect fluid to be cir ulated through the rube 
Contact any Ross office. oF rite Ros Heater ¢ Mfg- Co., In (Div. of Americal 
jard = anitary orp) \461 West Avé Buffalo 13. \- » 
W orks Lid. Fort Erie, Ont 
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over 12,000 


CONTINUOUS STRIPPERS 


are saving time, increasing 
production and improving quality 
in American mills 














Mill superintendents have 
been telling us so for years 


Here are a few excerpts from their letters: 




















1930 “... the cards will run almost indefinitely without stripping ...we expect to send you 
an additional order.’’* 
1936 “.-.- we feel you are conservative in your claims.’’* 
1940 “|. . we are very well pleased with the performance of this equipment . . . we have found 
definite savings as well as more uniform work.’’* : 
1943 “... they have paid for themselves many times over . . . we could not get along without 
them.’’* 
1946 “..-Mr.——* is high in his praise of our Continuous Strippers. Says they are doing a 
inatertel job, and he really has good-running work to prove it. Very seldom see an end 
down on spinning, even though he is running some irrigated cotton which several of the 
other mills in this group say they cannot run.” j 
1947 “..-Mr.———* told me that since installing these strippers the yarn breaking strength had ; 
gone up and the looms were running at a higher efficiency.”’ 
*Name on request. F } 
. 
The efficient Saco-Lowell Continuous Card quickly installed on all Saco-Lowell Cards — i 
Stripper offers your mill these proved advan- and on many other makes as well. Write the i 
tages: saving of cotton — increased production nearest office for our Bulletin giving complete ' 
— improvement in quality of yarn — cleaner details. 
card room — saving in labor } | 
Nias Saco-Lowell Shops - soston 
costs — reduction in power Shops at Biddeford, Maine 
consumption. It is easily and Branches: Charlotte . Greenville ° Atlanta : 
6 When writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE INDUSTRIES e JANUARY, 1948 When 
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WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 





INCREASES PRODUCTION & LOWERS MAINTENANCE 


In carding room, spinning room or on your looms . . . Rhoads Tannate Leather Belting is a 
sound investment in greater operating efficiency at lower operating costs. 

Rhoads Tannate Leather Belting withstands high temperatures, humidity, machine oil and 
many chemicais; has a high power transmitting capacity; requires fewer take-ups and less 
maintenance; is stronger than most oak belting; carries full load when damp. 

For more uniform yardage with less spoilage . . . investigate and install this production- 


increasing Leather Belting. 


HYDRAULIC PACKINGS AND OTHER MECHANICAL 


LEATHER PRODUCTS 
PRODUCERS OF FINE LEATHER FOR 245 YEARS 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA 
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New H&B Assembly 





New Coupling 
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Hydraglic Assembly , 


‘ j ~\ - 


wet 
-. HYDRAULIC ; " 


Coupling 
~~ ASSEMBLY 
x. 


: > 


D sox. with H & B's exclusive, 


precision made coupling, precision as- 
sembled as in Fig. 2, the fit zs perfect. 
Notice, in Fig. 1, how the male end has 
been evenly and tightly fitted all along 
its length. A further advantage of this 
new coupling is that it permits com- 
plete interchange of parts, an economy 
not possible with the old numbered 
sections. 





Our fluted spinning rolls, their de- 
sign and production improved, their 
high material and manufacturing stand- 
ards maintained, are another example 


of the achievement of quality at H & B. 
*Patent applied for 


IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS 


Wil mike Ga 


COUPLING AFTER 
HYDRAULIC ASSEMBLY 


MACHINE CO. 


‘Textile Machinery 


DIVISION PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. 
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@. new feature, and a forward 


development in H & B fluted rolls, is 
the coupling* recently designed to 
achieve a better fit between roll sec- 
tions and thus assure accurate and true 
alignment of the complete drawing or 
feed roll. The connection between roll 
sections has always been a problem, and 
formerly it was necessary to individu- 
ally match each pair and number the 
male and female ends to get a good fit. 
Even then, as can be seen in Fig. 1, the 
bearing fit was not so good as it is now. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA, GA. 

815 CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

1201 JOHNSTON BUILDING 











SYTON W20: PROVED DAILY 
IN LEADING WORSTED SPINNING MILLS: 


Syton W20 is Monsanto's especialy developed dispersion in water of sub- 
microscopic silica. When distributed evenly throughout the stock, Syton 
increases fiber “drag”, and thereby permits better and more uniform draft 
control of the wool fibers during both drawing and spinning. 

When Sytonized yarns are spun under standard conditions, without reduc- 
ing twist, tensile strength increases are very evident. When Syton-treated 
yarns are spun at a lower twist than usual, the yarn strength is often 5 to 15% 
higher. In one mill, for example, when the twist was reduced 20%, the 
strength of the yarn was still greater than the untreated yarn at standard twist. 

Even when Syton treated wool is spun to a finer count, higher breaking 
strengths have been observed. In one mill, the yarn was regularly spun to a 
32's count, Syton-treated yarn was spun from the same stock to a 37’s count, 
yet was 72% stronger than the untreated. 

Syton is simply added to the spinning emulsion at the gill box. No special 
equipment. 

The handy coupon on the opposite page will bring you more information 
promptly. Just check Item A-1. 


Measures 
Wrinkle-Resistance 
Accurately 


A new, simple, accurate and practical 
method of measuring wrinkle recovery 
in fabrics has been developed in the 
textile research laboratories of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. 

This device, called the Monsanto 
Wrinkle Recovery Meter, is now avail- 
able to the trade so that wrinkle-re- 
sistance can be demonstrated quickly 
and accurately. 

Previously, wrinkle-resistance was 
tested either by twisting the fabric and 
observing the results, or by the in- 
verted V test. In this latter test, sam- 
ples 4 cm. long were cut and creased, 
then hung over pins for five minutes. 
The distance between the outspread 
ends of the fabric was measured. The 
weight or softness of the fabric, pro- 
duced inaccurate results. 

The new meter, with similarly pre- 
pared samples, eliminates the effect of 
gravity and compensates for varia- 
bilities in construction. It measures ac- 
curately the degree of wrinkie-resist- 
ance by the actual angle of recovery 
directly at the crease. 

If you want a wrinkle recovery meter 
(at cost, approximately $15) or infor- 
mation about it, check Item A-3 on the 
attached coupon. 


Synthetic Detergent 


Monsanto's Sted* was formulated es- 
pecially for wool scouring and other 
cleansing operations in the textile mill 
requiring a chemically mild, yet ex- 
tremely powerful, detergent. A non- 
ionic, non-sudsing product, Sted holds 
soil in suspension rather than rede- 
positing it on fiber. Check item A-4 
for bulletins. 





Stymer is a new synthetic sizing agent 
which is being used more and more 
extensively in acetate slashing. 

It forms a uniform tough film which 
gives the warp superior protection 
over a wide range of humidities and 
temperatures. The flexibility of the 
Stymer film can be shown by the 
simple and familiar “loop test’ shown 
above; its over-all efficiency as a 
sizing agent has been demonstrated 
in weaving yarns of many different 
derniers. 


Stymer is applied at normal slash- 
ing speeds from a 135-150°F. bath. 
The solution will not set up in mill 


QUICK TEST 


iz 
, 


pipes, will not gel when cold. Stymer 
slashed warps release moisture read- 
ily and can be dried quickly, without 
sticking on uncovered cans. 


Since the Stymer film is an excellent 
conductor of electricity, no static 
eliminators are necessary. 


The size can be removed’ easily 
from the woven fabric by a mild 
scour in warm water containing mild 
alkali and detergent. No enzymes or 
strong scouring agents are necessary. 


For more complete information on 
Stymer for acetate slashing, check 
item A-2 on the coupon below. 


American Hotel 
Association 
Reports on Rezgard 


Monsanto’s flame retardant textile 
chemical has received a high recom- 
mendation from the American Hotel 
Association's tests, run by the York Re- 
search Corporation, Stamford, Conn. 
The Association, anxious to get facts on 
flame retardant materials, found that 
Rezgard* in competition with other 
chemicals for this purpose, rated: “Ex- 
cellent flame and glow-proofing agent. 
Rated A under tendering bake. One of 
the very low priced materials.” 

In the most important safety factor, 
afterglow, Rezgard showed an aver- 
age of 0.5 seconds, maximum 1.0 
seconds. 

For a complete bulletin on Rezgard, 
check Item A-6 on the coupon. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


USE THIS COUPON 
TO BRING YOU 
PROMPTLY FULL 
INFORMATION 
ON MONSANTO 
TEXTILE 
CHEMICALS 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Textile Chemicals Dept. 

140 Federal Street 

Boston 10, Mass. 


Please send me the following material A-1 A-2 A-3 
A-4 A-5 A+ (Circle item on which information desired 
Name 


Company 


Address. 








40 YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 
IS BACK OF... 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
WARP-TYING MACHINES 


REPAIR PARTS AND SERVICE MEN AVAILABLE PROMPTLY 


The shop pictures above and No machine made can function without ically located centers, who are trained 
nee Soe le Cats Aga Service. That is why, since the incep- to diagnose quickly the ills of any ma- 
apetndes contribute vitally to tion of Portable Warp Tying Machines chine, make necessary adjustments or 
. e — and performance of forty years ago, Barber-Colman has replacements, and revitalize its produc- 
arber-Colman machines. : : : ‘ : 
backed these machines with two im- tive functions. The forty years of ex- 
portant Service Departments. One is perience which backs the performance 
Repair Parts and the other is Service and visualizes the developments of 
Men. Repair Parts makes, puts in stock, Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying 
and delivers the pieces and assemblies Machines could easily be nullified by 
that wear out from time to time, and inadequate Service. That is why, when 
need to be replaced quickly to keep the you use Barber-Colman equipment, 
machines operating. Service Men are you can be sure you have good machines 
skilled and experienced individuals, that can be kept operating easily at 
available on short notice from strateg- top efficiency. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


a oe ee ee seen OF Te. ® U.S.A 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


’ 
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giving number of decating machines, 
number of blankets used yearly, 
mentioning width and length. Your 
courtesy will be appreciated. | 


(DEREN MACHINE COMPANY 
Straight Street, Paterson 3, New Jersey 








| Accotex Aprons wont 








You get constant fiber control for strong- 
er, more even yarn when you use Arm- 
strong’s Accotex Long Draft Aprons. Ac- 
cotex Aprons fit correctly. In service, they 
can’t stretch, grow, or sag because they 
are reinforced by a strong cord interliner 
developed exclusively by Armstrong. So 
effective is this reinforcing that, even after 
years in the mill, an Accotex Apron still 
will fit snugly on the form on which it was 
made... proof of its stability. 

Accotex Aprons have extra-long life, 
too. Heavy layers of rubber enclose the 
cord interliner to provide a tough wearing 
surface on both the inside and outside of 
the apron. The synthetic rubber used is 
non-oxidizing and not affected by oil. 

Besides assuring constant fiber control 
throughout their long service life, Accotex 
Aprons offer these additional advantages: 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Accotex Aprons 
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Reinforced construction gives you 
stronger, more uniform yarn 


have no seams—no structural weaknesses 
to cause premature failure. 


UNIFORMITY—AIl Accotex Aprons have the 
same composition throughout, and dimen- 
sions of every size are accurate. 


CLEAN RUNNING—Accotex Aprons do not 
crack or scuff. Thus they help produce 
cleaner-running work and less waste. 


REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Aprons are 
not affected by temperature or humidity. 
They perform with a minimum of lapping. 


GOOD FRICTION—The efficient “grip” of 
Accotex Aprons reduces slippage. 


Ask your Armstrong representative for 
samples, prices, and additional informetion 
on Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons. Or write 
today for descriptive literature to Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Textile 


Products Department, 3601 Arch @® 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. (Sy 
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ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 
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ACCOTEX COTS... by the makers of Accotex Aprons 








ACCOTEX COTS 
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Armstrong’s NC727 Accotex Cot is now being used by 
more mills than any other roll covering. It gives you the 
advantages of both synthetic rubber and cork. This com- 
bination of toughness and high friction provides the maxi- 
mum amount of eyebrow resistance possible today in a 
synthetic cot. Jt also results in better drafting for high yarn 
strength with less slicking up. In addition, Accotex Cots 
offer a long initial service life. They can be rebuffed as 
many as five or six times. 


Armstrong’s J490 Accotex Cot is outstandingly superior 
in resistance to top roll laps. You can prove this right 
on your own frames. It is the cot to use where lapping is 
a serious consideration when running either wool or syn- 
thetic fibers on cotton system equipment. The specially 
developed synthetic rubber compound in the J490 Accotex 
Cot is not affected by temperature and humidity changes. 
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SPREADER EQUIPPED LOOMS 
Pick-up Profits 


WITH "MORE PICKS-PER-MINUTE" 


The PATENTED HUNT SPREADER, most revolutionary im- 
provement in modern weave room operation, is giving 
many users increases up to 36 picks per minute. It also 
greatly reduces vibration, resulting in smoother, steadier 


“4 
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loom operation. Other important advantages are: prolong- i DS 
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ing the life of looms—increasing cloth output through fouR EXTRA 

higher loom speeds—improving the quality of fabrics. onset hdl 
Installations of HUNT SPREADERS in more than 200 

mills are saving thousands of valuable man-hours by lower- 

ing repair and replacement costs, with fewer loom stops. 
Learn how you can pick up profits by installing pat- 

ented Hunt Spreaders on your looms . . . write, 

wire or phone today for complete information. 


ONE PIECE 
CHANNEL-CAST 
MAIN BEAM 


SPREADERS 


SPEED INCREASE OF 11% ON 1700 LOOMS! 


Would you like to read the story—in illustrated folder form—of how 
one weave room modernized 1768 looms; and how the program re- 
sulted in steadier, speedier, more economical operation? Write today! 
i's yours for the asking. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


MOUNTAIN CITY FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. AND HUNT LOOM CO 
200 ACADEMY STREET TELEPHONE 200 GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS We colse 


The temperature is always under 


control under Fieldcrest’s Thermo- 
static Blanket. 
And colors are always under control 


Fieldcrest Mills 


dyes in these 75% virgin wool, 25% 


when uses Sandoz 
long fibre cotton blankets. 

In many of the mills where the 
news in textiles is being made, Sandoz 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


works, 


7 ae 


achiovement, of Wie mrahe 


oO 
WOME BY FIELDCREST MILLS 


colors are counted on for the fastness 
in processing, fastness in service, that 
a quality product demands. 

Sandoz products which are partic- 
ularly well suited to the requirements 
of blankets 


include the following special- 


in both manufacture and 
service 
ties which can be depended upon to 
give you fastness to light, fastness to 
‘nec.. 61 


VAN DAM 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto. «+ 


STREET, 


washing, accurate ccntrol of shade, 
and ease of application or 


Brilliant Alizarine Light Violet FFR Pat. 
Brilliant Alizarine Milling Blue BL Pat. 
Alizarine Light Brown BL Pat. 


Xylene Milling Yellow 3GL. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes, or 
auxiliary chemicals, for both natural 
and synthetic fibres, be guided by these 
successful “color achievements’. 

a A 


NEW YORK 13, 


Other branches at Providence, Paterson, Chicago. 


Winks ahead uh Titles SD 








THIS IS NO. 67 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINK 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


VARIOUS SLUB CATCHER 
COMBINATIONS (Roto-Coner*) 


Inspection of yarn involves many com- 
plex problems, and recommendations re- 
garding slub catcher settings are com- 
plicated by the fact that individual 
mills’ requirements vary all the way from 
removing only the largest imperfection 
down to removing even the smallest. 


"i | 
i. 









Fig. 1 Top — Needle-type slub catcher 
in position for inspecting the yarn. 
Note right-angled bail ahead of needles. 
Bottom Bail finger is turned up 
raising the needles out of way of the 
yarn. 


On the Roto-Coner*, the tension 
bracket is designed to accommodate any 
of the following: single blade slub catcher, 
two blades, or a combination of blade 
and needle-type. 

In connection with the combination 
arrangement, some mills believe that 
a more complete inspection job is done 


by having the blade ahead of the needles; 
others prefer the needles first. Universal 
engineers recommend the latter, but the 
bracket is designed so that the two types 
are interchangeable. It takes only a min- 
ute to make the change. 

Many mills use the needle-type slub 
catcher on some yarns and not on others. 
Provision is made in the bracket to lift 
the needles, when not in use, a safe dis- 
tance above the yarn. Instead of re- 
quiring a wrench and a spacer for this, 
the bracket has a bail just ahead of the 
needles. It is only necessary to turn the 
finger on the bail upward to lift the slub 
catcher out of the way. 


BOBBIN SLIPPAGE 
(No. 99 Winding Machine) 


When short bunches are being made 
and when one bobbin fills up before its 
mate, it is an indication that slippage 
may be occurring. This may be caused by 
the clutch, the bobbin driver or by the 
bobbin itself. 

A test for slippage is made by attempt- 
ing to stop the bobbin by hand. If this 
is easily done, there is probably slippage 
during winding. 

The inside of the spindle sleeve should 
be examined to make sure the washer 
is in place and that it is not badly worn. 
A worn sleeve should be replaced. When 
the clutch is worn, corkscrew bobbins 
are wound, and the clutch must be ad- 
justed or replaced. 

Most likely it is a worn bobbin that 
causes the slippage. Filling bobbins get 
rough usage at the loom, at the stripper 
and in handling. In time the butt and 
nose become worn to such an extent that 
the bobbin is not properly driven, re- 
sulting in short bunches and_ short 
bobbins. 

Sometimes a worn bobbin will be 
driven off center because of the poor 
condition of the butt, in which case the 
yarn may be chafed. Such worn bobbins 
should be replaced. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 










Seesowa , 





Fig. 2 Bobbin butt in driver, No. 99 
Winding Machine. 


i 


HOW TO USE PARTS 
CATALOGS 


Parts catalogs for Universal Winding 
Machines list many more parts than are 
ever used on any one machine. Because 
of the great amount of information nec- 
essary to serve a variety of requirements, 
it is possible that a customer will have 
difficulty in finding specific information 
quickly. 

Such parts as cams of different throws 
and gears of different numbers of teeth 
are frequently given in tables. Also, con- 
siderable space is devoted to attachments 
that are used on some machines and 
not on others. 

Some mills have found it particularly 
helpful to cross out or otherwise oblit- 
erate those sections of the catalog dealing 
with parts that will never be needed and 
to mark in some manner the sections 
having to do with parts in common usage. 

When doubt exists as to what part 
is needed, a sample should be sent us; 
but when the correct part number has 
been established, either from the packing 
list or the invoice, a note should be made 
in the parts catalog in order to facilitate 
future orders of the same part. 


*® January, 1948 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


23-7-4 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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Big, new book of 


facts about 
PC Glass Blocks 









Lead thé COIONY 
pow coy! 


IT-TELLS:you' how panels of PC Glass 
Blocks can improve operating con- 
ditions in your plant—and also re- 
duce operating costs. 


IT SHOWS you how PC Glass Blocks 
are now used in a wide variety of 
buildings—for walls and partitions— 
to distribute light, reduce heat losses, 
exclude harmful dust and grit. 


IT GIVES you 32 pages of informative 
text, complete engineering data, 
charts, specifications and complete 
information on the application of 
modular coordination to the basic 
principles of glass block installations. 
It also contains many illustrations, 
including the various patterns of 
PC Glass Blocks and a description 
of their individual functions. 


Whether you are planning mod- 
ernization or new construction, you 
need the latest information on PC 
Glass Blocks. Why not send the cou- PC GLASS BLOCKS 
pon today and get this helpful book? —_. . . the mark of a modern building 
Remember, it’s free. Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation also makes PC 
Foamglas Insulation. 





















r | 
| Pittst h ¢ Cc t | 
*ittsburgh Corning Corporation 
PITTSBURGH Room 603-8, 632 Duquesne Way | 
| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 
| Please send along my free copy of your new book | 
on the use of PC Glass Blocks for Industrial 
| Buildings. It is understood that I incur no | 
| obligation. | 
CORNING 
| Name aie tac 
ributed by PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
; | Address j 
on the Pacific Coast and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Ca | 
City State 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS ER EA 7 Seen ae eee ee See eer ee a ss 
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@ BY REDESIGNING the entire eye on automatic loom 


shuttles, U S offers a notable improvement in threading j 

efficiency. Named the T-Eye (for tension), it features a 

far superior delivery and trap. The positive trap on the T 
outlet, locking the filling between delivery posts, prevents : 


unthreading from the outside of the eye. 

The filling yarn is definitely trapped in the eye on the 
second pick after transfer. It is also held at the proper 
position with relation to the thread groove at all times. 
This means much less filling breakage. Full advantage 
can be taken of the higher operating speeds of modern 
automatic looms, and high production of top quality 
fabrics is assured. 

For highest efficiency, you will want the T-Eye Shuttle 
for C&K S-6 or Draper Automatic Looms you plan to 
install. A US representative will be glad to demonstrate 
all its advanced features. 














ram] 


Designed for top efficiency 
by U S Shuttle Experts 


With the outside delivery pins set at an angle, the filling 
yarn is kept at its proper position with relation to the 
thread groove. It does not ride at one point,—thus wear 
on the pins is equally distributed. 








se 
* 
¥ 


The tension pads have been redesigned and made longer 
and deeper, permitting more uniform tension control. 

A newly designed front hook in the eye prevents filling 
from unthreading from the back. 

The eye is set on a strip of live rubber to absorb “rock- 
ing” effect in service and prevent loosening in the socket. 








Die cast of brass and formed to tolerances of .004” to 
.005”, the eye permits complete interchangeability. When 
necessary, change-over to a left hand eye for left hand 
twist can be made in less than five minutes. 


Available for Prompt Delivery 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. #8 


S cenit “SY acta 





PROVIDENCE, R. 1, LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: ALABAMA REPRESENTATIVE: 
Albert R. Breen W. J. Westaway Young & Vann Supply Co. 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. Montreal Ave., Hamilton, Ont. Birmingham 
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'1 Diagram 

of V-Belt 

in Sheave. 
Groove 


ARE WHAT 


Grip the Pulley," 
Pick-up the Load 


AND REALLY 


Get the Wear! 


Every ounce of load a V-Belt 
carries must first be picked up by 


the sides of the belt. Clearly so, be- THAT'S WHY THE Concave Side 


cause only the sides come into con- (A GATES PATENT) 


Mil the GRIPPING on the pulley. IS IMPORTANT TO YOU! 


They get all the wear against the 
sheave-groove wall. The sides pick 
up the load. They transmit that load 
to the belt as a whole. And then, 
once more, the sides—and the sides 
alone—grip the driven pulley and 
deliver the power to it. 

That is why you have always 
noticed that the sidewall of the ordi- 
nary V-Belt.is the part that wears 
out first. 














Clearly, since the sidewall is the part that wears out first, anything _ 
that prolongs the life of the sidewall will lengthen the life of the 
belt—and that’s why the patented Concave Side is important to you. 
The simple diagrams on the left below show exactly why the 
ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the middle 
of the sides. They show also why the Patented Concave Side 
greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. That is the 
simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so much 
longer service than any straight-sided V-Belts can possibly give. 


and the CONCAVE SIDE is more important NOW than ever before! 
Now that Gates SPECIALIZED Research has resulted in Super 


yg fr] 2 Vulco Ropes capable of carrying much heavier loads—fully 40% 
higher horsepower ratings—the sidewall of the belt is called upon 


to do even more work in transmitting these heavier loads to the 
How-Straight Sided V-Belt Bulges pulley. Naturally, with heavier loading on the sidewall, the life- 
When Bending Around its Pulley prolonging Concave Side is more important now than ever before! 


ree am set na gta wth ow bulging 
Sea Wises ond then Keed Soadiag tha bale. Stator A 


Reid or soca® THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


nn nore “The World’s Largest Makers of V-Belts” 


Vrs 24f SS — DE NVE R, U.S.A 
Gates V- Belt with sores 3 
GATES “cc: DRIVES 


pe Sel Showing How Concave Side of G 
IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS ; 





_ Sroigy § Sided 


















V-Bell Straightens to Make 
Fit in Sheave Groove 
Bending Over Pulley. 


against: the sides of the 
eee 
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NEW MANUAL PRESENTS 


Pre-Engineered 


TEXROPE 
DRIVES! 


Selects Most Economical 
Drive for Any Installation! 


— BEFORE has 

specification of the 

right V-belt drive been 

made so simple, so un- 

erring. You turn to a 

page, run down a col- 

: umn, and there, in one 

place is the drive you need... number of grooves, 

diameters of sheaves, size of belt. No turning 
from table to table, no figuring. 

These Pre-Engineered stock Texrope drives 

cover 90% of all requirements, Texrope engi- 


neers have carefully selected each one, using eco- 
nomical stock belts and sheaves, Each selection is 
the one best drive for a given requirement of 
power, speed and dimension. 


For the few cases not covered by Pre-Engineered 
stock drives, the manual provides complete, care- 
fully arranged engineering data to make it easy 
to figure special drives. 

Now Available . . . 144 pages, indexed, size 
81/4 by 11 inches. The most complete V-belt drive 
manual ever published. A book that only Allis- 
Chalmers can give you. Copies have been sent to 
many Texrope dealers and users. If you have 
not received one, write for Texbook No. 20P40. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, Wis. _A 2333 


Texrope, Super-7, Texsteel, Texdrive, Magic-Grip and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers Trademarks 


When writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE INDUSTRIES e JANUARY, 


TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 
Name in 


V-Belt Drives 


Peager8 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job. 


oa 
ac 


Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 


“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 


speed, stationery or 
motion control. 


SPEED 
CHANGERS 


Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 
of a crank, 


ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in 
world—-at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Goodrich, They afe 
ric are 
sold only by A-C. 


A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
to Industry 


THAT MADE 


. America Great 


1948 





are one DEFINITE means 
of 
modernizing all your old bobbin changing 
looms at lowest cost. 


WHAT IT ACCOMPLISHES— 


Per increasin pacity 
ractically the same size shuttle 
fitted to your present lay-end boxes. 


ADVANTAGES— 


Eliminates costly replacement of lay- 
ends or new lays— o lengthy change- 
over time — No shifting of looms — No 
greater floor space required—No leas- 
ing out and rewarp ng—No loss of pro- 
duction. 

Can be applied to any loom using yors 
counts applicable to longer bobbins. 
All the “down the line” savings effect- 
ed by using fewer bobbins in spinning 
and weaving. 


HOW THIS IS ACCOMPLISHED— 


By a shorter eye with same features oS 
e—Compact high speed tip con- 
Structural design of shuttle 
strengthened — Minimum increase in 
shuttle length. 


Standardize on Greater Capacity 
Shuttles 


Have our Shuttle service men give you 
complete details. 


Compare the L.F.P. way with all these 
advantages to the costly and lengthy 
changeover method. 


5 ag ill " 
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mpg eae 


sty 


OT 
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SAME BOBBIN L.F.P., MORE OLD STYLE 
CAPACITY AS BOBBIN CAPACITY WITH LESS 
THAN OLD STYLE BOBBIN CAPACITY 


AND ONLY 4" 
LONGER | 


L.F.P. 
BUT 2" LONGER 
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Here’s the dye house of a southern 
mill that’s never bothered with fog. 
And the walls never drip with con- 
densate. It’s equipped with Carrier 
Heat Diffusers. 

Carrier’s scientifically designed Heat 
Diffusers bring in outside air, heat it 
to the desired temperature and dis- 
tribute it to every corner. The dye 


This dye house is dry the year 


house is always clear of vapor clouds 


... damaging condensate is eliminated. 


These easily installed standard units 
are equally profitable in other parts of 
the mill. They provide even, accu- 
rately controlled heat, eliminate cold 
corners and save fuel. Adjustable lou- 
vers permit distribution of heated air 
in any direction. Capacities range from 


round 


115,000 to 1,570,000 Btu per hour. 

Carrier Heat Diffusers reach you 
completely assembled—ready for 
quick installation. The Carrier name 
—long the symbol of leadership in air 
f 


dependable service and low operating 


conditioning—is your assurance < 


~ 


cost. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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industrial heating 
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TO OVERCOME RISING COSTS: 
REPLACE SOAP WITH 


DERGON OM 


for scouring all types of fabrics, woolens, 
cottons, rayons, and all knitted fabrics, 
including hosiery 








DERGON OM IS A HIGHLY EFFICIENT DETERGENT 


— A POWERFUL OIL EMULSIFIER 
TE FOR INFORMATION op DEMONSTRATION 








ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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One of a series of messages to help you increase your understanding of business paper advertising, and its effect on your business. 


Maybe “more production” 


isn't the answer 


to all our problems 


MERICAN INDUSTRY is already producing at almost 

double its pre-war rate. Yet with labor and mate- 

rial costs at an all-time high, the experts insist that we 

must produce still more goods, faster, more efficiently, 
if we are to avoid another boom-and-bust cycle. 


We'll buy that—as far as it goes. 


But let’s never lose sight of the fact that production 
is only half the problem. Because for every increase in 
our rate of production, there must be a comparable 
rise in our rate of sales. 


Actually, of course, there is no such thing as pro- 
ducing goods at 2 profit. Goods are sold at a profit 
yes. And while production line savings are vitally 
important, it is of equal importance to keep down the 


cost of manufacturing sales. 


That is the function of mechanized selling—to pro- 
duce sales on a mass production basis, and at the 
lowest possible cost per unit. Translated into more 
familiar terms, it simply means advertising to the 
right market, in the right way, at the right time. 


Like the machine on the production line, good 
advertising is a multiplier of men’s efforts, for it 
enables us to produce (and earn) far more than we 
could alone. And when it goes to work in business 
papers — with their tremendous concentration of 
hand-picked readers —advertising becomes the most 
efficient machine at oyr disposal for manufacturing 
sales at a profit. 


What are the ten ways to measure the results of your business paper 
advertising? You'll find the answers in a recent ABP folder, which we'll 
be glad to send you on request. Also, if you'd like reprints of this adver 
tisement (or the entire series) to show to others in your organization, you 


may have them for the asking. 


TEXTILE 





INDUSTRIES 


is one of the 129 members of The Associated Business Papers, 


whose chief purpose is to maintain the highest standards of editorial 
helpfulness—for the benefit of reader and advertiser alike. 


‘ 
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MATERIALS HANDLING IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Many textile mills are enjoying numerous 
advantages possible with Cleveland Tramrail. 
They are speeding production and lowering 
costs by eliminating rehandling. They are 
reducing floor congestion and removing 
hindrances and confusion. They are aiding 
safety. They are increasing capacity of storage 
areas by eliminating need of aisles and 
piling. higher. They are using overhead space 
to save floor space. 





STANDARD ITEMS EASILY - * 5 .\ ia.” 
COMBINED TO HANDLE Completely motorized floor-controlled Cleveland Tramrail 


crane in cloth roll storage makes it easy to handle rolls and 


MATERIALS OF ANY KIND —- 








Cleveland Tramrail raised- 
tread long-wear rail. 


Cleveland Tramrail consists of standard items 

such as rail, switches, carriers, cranes, hoists, 

grabs, etc., which can be combined in a thou- 

sand-fold ways to serve nearly every materials 
handling requirement. 





Two floor trucks loaded with cloth are transported at a time, 
Cleveland Tramrail Archbeam in seven sizes to a distant point without any operator accompanying, with 
for various loads and conditions. this Cleveland Tramrail automatic dispatch system. 


30,000 INSTALLATIONS 


Backed by experience with 
30,000 installations in indus- 
tries of all types, Cleveland 
Tramrail representatives are 
in exceptionally good posi- 
tion to serve you. They will 





Hand propelled carrier built for long gladly advise, survey your 

life and easy operation. Wheels have Motor-driven carrier with electric 

hardened tread and flange; bearings plant, make layout or prepare hoist. One of many types built by 
are double race type. quotation without obligation. Cleveland Tramrail. 






GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profueely CUEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
illustrated. Write for free copy 

TWE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING Co. 
2860 EAST 287th STREET e@ WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


” 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Strengthens your cash position 
~ Relieves you of credit losses 


g 








* 55 MADISON AVENUE +» NEW: YORK Ye 
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QUESTION: 
WHO MAKES THE MOST “’)’’ BOXES ? iB 
3 ANSWER: ” 
zi Ag 
4 WIESNER-RAPP 
Ee, WHY? Since the inception of continuous bleach- 
we ing, Wiesner-Rapp engineers have worked closely 
with suppliers of peroxide and textile men, to pro- 


duce foolproof continuous bleaching ranges. “J” 
Boxes are the heart of these new type ranges. 





ae. 
P. % 
“a 
y 


Based on our wide experience in designing, en- 
ginecring and fabricating “J” Boxes and complete 
continuous ranges, more and more textile men have 

adopted the policy of standardizing on Wiesner- 
Rapp equipment. This experience has culminated in 
range equipment that fully bleaches up to 275 yards 

of material a minute...132,000 yards every 8 hours. 

Hear this exclusive Wiesner-Rapp story first hand 

from our engineers. The size and capacity of your 
plant are no limitations. Call them in today to tell 
you how you can be ahead...stay ahead with — 


THE WIESNER-RAPP CO., INC. 


—i- 


BUFFALO 11, NEW YORK 


DUPONT TYPE 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
For IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 






We manufacture and keep on hand for immediate 






delivery a complete stock of repair parts for Kitson 






pickers. We can also furnish many parts, such as screens, 
















ball bearings, aprons, and beaters, for other pickers. 















Or 
In an emergency, a telephone call or telegram can bee 

have the needed repair parts at your plant the day after 
the order is placed. c 
Aldrich rebuilt pickers are exactly like new machines, oa 
and where it is not feasible to have your own pickers re- K 
built, these can be exchanged for similar sections in our na 
warehouse which can be rebuilt for you and installed with | of 
little or no interruption to production. 
P CO 

SS 
CJ 
F & 
AldricH MachinkE 0 
Greenwood Wark South Carolina 
ee. 
ta KE 
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Put your finger on many savings by /” 
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onty KELLOGG SELEcT-O-PHONE 


GIVES YOU ALL THESE BENEFITS 
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C] A REAL TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


Kellogg Select-O- 
Phone is a full-fledged 
TELEPHONE system 
not a loudspeaker sys- 
tem. Built by Kellogg 
—now in its Sist year 
of developing and 
building the finest tele- 
phone equipment. 





EASY, LOW-COST 
EXPANSION 


Expand as you wish— 
one telephone at a time 
—up to 36 telephones. 
Needs only a simple 
one 3-conductor wire 
for each station. No 
extra wiring needed in 
switching equipment. 





(] 100% CONFERENCE 


FACILITIES 


Kellogg Select-O- 
Phone is the ONLY 
system that permits 
EVERY telephone to 
be connected in a “‘con- 
ference” circuit. ANY 
telephone can origi- 
nate a conference. And 
EVERY telephone can 








O 
UJ 
O 
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“Name Touch” Executive station 
available if desired. 


Installation cost is negligible, com- 
pared to other systems—needs only 
simple 3-conductor wire to each 
telephone. 


Long Life—Select-O-Phone systems 
have been in use as long as 30 years. 


Complete privacy and secrecy-—and 
every connected person has a TELE- 
PHONE — not a shouting loud- 
speaker. 


a 
= 


CL) 


reach every other. 


Central switching equipment is ex- 
tremely compact — can be wall 
mounted. No separate room needed. 


Complete general call or individual 
code call system—also fire or burglar 
alarm signal—can be incorporated 
in Select-O-Phone system. 


Permits unlimited simultaneous con- 
versations. 


Fully automatic — no operator 


needed. 


KELLOGG Setect-O-Puone 


Private Automatic Telephone and Paging System 


310 West 6th Street «+ 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Owning 
/ Your 
ON 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Yes—your company CAN own its own 
private automatic telephone system—and 
pay for it out of savings in as few as two, 
three or four years. 

You will save by reducing your outside 
telephone bills. You will save time—key 
people can spend more time at their desks. 
You save time by holding ‘“‘telephone con- 
ferences’’ with all connected personnel. 
You keep your rented equipment open for 
outside calls. You save customers’ time— 
build good will — by using the private 
system to get requested information, and 
passing it on immediately to the customer 
on the outside line — no “I’ll-call-you- 
back”’ delays. You have better control over 
outside personal calls—reducing wasted 
time and the cost of such calls. 

The system that will assure you these 
savings at their maximum is the Kellogg 
Select-O-Phone. Compare the features — 
get the proof in facts and figures. The 
coupon will bring them to you. 

BEFORE YOU Buy, Get ... 
ALL THE FACTS— 5 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Select-O-Phone Division 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
310 West 6th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Send me full information on how the Select-O-Phone 
dial telephone system can save time and money for our 
company. 


Ca he tk oss dpvedanedcdiaccaedetasibaeseewes 
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a key fiber in quali 


The superior qualities of C slanese* onde synthetic staple fiber account for its 
universal acceptance in fabrics for women’s apparel, The advantages of Lanese 
have been fully recognized and utilized by ncnutoerdl in. ait branches of the 
women’s apparel field . . . daytime dresses . . sports dresses. . ‘\- . evening wear. 
suits... slacks... blows ll . skirts . . ‘Bothing suits . a hats. \ 


Fabrics containing a dominant propor tion of Lanese possess a high degree of 
dimensional stability which is vital in te di ’s fashions. They have draping 
qualities, a pleasing hand, vefsatilit ‘weave and | oid cleandbility. What's 
more, through the use of Lanese ide ron ge of brillic mt colors is possible and 


a variety of color effects can be attained! by cross dyeing. 


i 


COclnese® L.amese’ 


SYNTHETIC STAPLE FIBER 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: PHILADELPHIA 7, 12 South 12th Street + CHARLOTTE 2, 1106 Liberty Life Building 7 BOSTON 10, 140 Federal Street 
. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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In serving the textile industry of the South with dependable lubricants 
for over sixty years, our lubrication engineers have acquired experience 
that can be valuable to you in cutting power losses, maintenance and 
lubrication costs, and lengthening machinery life... Take spindle frames 
for instance. In spinning rooms throughout the South, Standard Oil 

Lubricants are relied upon to support top 

* spindle speeds, for uniform tension and 

te x ft i \ e k n Ow _ h Ow twist, which in turn makes for smoother and 
stronger yarn... Standard Oil Lubricants 

are first in popularity because they have proved themselves to be first in 

performance. Remember—the combined facilities for testing and research 

behind Standard Oil Lubricants are unequalled. Put your lubrication 


problems up to a Standard Oil lubrication engineer. 


STANDARD OIL COM PANY INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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“Citadels"’ by Boardman Robinson 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


MODERN TEXTILE PACKAGING 








LEADERS ---in the 
AUTOMATIC WINDING FIELD 


The only Automatic Winder that will 
wind the standard 6” traverse on 
cheeses, warping cones, knitting cones, 
etc. 


Production 900 to 1000 bobbins per 
hour with one operator. 





The only fully automatic loom bobbin 
winder. The empty supply quills and 
the full wound quills are handled auto- 
matically without attention by the 
operator. 








Production 2000 or more quills per hour 
per operator; cotton, spun fiber, worst- 
ed, linen, paper, and filament yarns. 


Dyeing and drying equipment for 
worsted and cut fiber top and for yarns. 





ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 
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whenever you think of 
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fast dyes for nylon 


A light fastness medium shades, 40 to 300 hours 


Wash fastness 40- &. to 180°F. 


‘\ 


Chemical Company 


READING - PA 


Here’s a head that 


WON’T TWIST OFF! 


BRA 


Reg. U. S. Pot. Of. 








| SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


Made of a special alloy steel, the Unbrako "Won't 
Twist Off" Square Head Set Screw is really a 
"brute" for strength. It is practically impossible to 
twist the head off an "Unbrako" . . . thus, reducing 
cost of maintenance materially . . . because, if and 
when an "Old Style" square head set screw twists 
off—Boy, oh, Boy!—what it costs these days of 
high production costs to get it out, especially if it's 
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in an awkward place. Knurling of Socket 


Screws originated with 











“Unbrako” in 1934, 


Write now for the "Unbrako" Catalog of 
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Screw Products. Fig. 1507-8 


“"Unbrako" and "Hallowell" Products are sold en- 
tirely through Industrial Distributors. 








“UNBRAKO" “UNBRAKO" - ‘ a 
SOCKET SET SCREW SOCKET SET SCREW FLEXLOC “HALLOWELL 
WITH WITH SELF-LOCKING NUTS KEY KIT 
KNURLED CUP POINT KNURLED THREADS Pat’d and Pat’s Pend. 1 
a Bs 
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You can't tighten or loosen socket screws 


Wee 





Pat’d and Pat’s Pend. The All-Metal, One-Piece 

















““Flexloc”’ is a Self-Locking without a hex socket wrench, so why not 
The knurled Cup Point Nut that won't budge, except on oe 
of the ‘“‘Unbrako’’ Socket when a wrench is used. Every get our No. 25 or No. 50 “Hallowell 
Set Screw makes it a Pat’d and Pat’s Pend. thread—takes its share of the 4 : . 
Self-Locker—the point The knurled threads of load and being a “‘stop’’ nut Hollow Handle Key Kit which contains 
digs in and holds fast, this ‘‘Unbrako’ Socket it will stay locked in any po- 
even when subjected to Set Screw makes it a sition on a threaded member most all hex bits. 
the most chattering vi Self-Locker, too, for use —‘‘a real fastener’, if ever 
bration. where the point does not there was one. Free samples. 


lend itself to knurling. 








OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA \ Ga- BRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS « ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylinders 
are helping mills throughout the industry 
produce at top speed and efficiency .. . 


with lower costs. 


Right now there may be frames in your 
mill that can perform faster and better 


with the aid of Jenkins’ improved method 





of building and rebuilding spinning and 


JENKINS : Uf, yo twister frame cylinders. Dynamically bal- 


SPINNING CYLINDERS : 
, anced cylinders run smoother, last longer, 


and improve yarn quality. 


METAL 
SHOPS 
CSrcoiporaled 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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are assured of: 


oe 


-» Stronger, more even yarn 


built to work together and-.they do just that. 


©. Higher production — lower costs 


re Up to 50% saving in floor space 
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‘NATURAL comsination 


tet tat tia t MA gamble! 


Whitin large-package Wool Spinning Frames Add these special advantages of the Whitin- 
and Whitin-Schweiter Automatic Filling Bobbin Schweiter Automatic Filling Bobbin Winder: 
Winders make a combination that you can bet 
on with certainty. There’s no question of gambling 
on these two machines. They were designed and 2.. Winds all types and lengths of filling bobbins 


1. Faster operation — speeds up to 5000 R.P.M. 


up to 10” 


S. Independent spindle control means higher 


With the Whitin Wool Spinning Frame you efficiency 


— Versatility — Rewinds not only wool, but many 
other fibres 


Mills using these two machines will soon 
discover —as have many others—that this is 


>. Large packages — more yarn — fewer knots truly a natural combination that’s sure to pay 


off in increased efficiency and large profits. 


Write today for descriptive literature on both Whitin Model “E” Wool 
Spinning frames ... and Whitin Automatic Filling Bobbin Winders. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ° ATLANTA, GA. 
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Provide 














Grille-ventilated motor, with 3- 
point suspension and automatic belt 
a takeup, powers single endless, lop- 


Fro m motor pulley less belt which drives 100 spindles 


at uniform spindle speed. 


to twister package 


HERE’S 
PERFECT POWERING 


on the Atwood Ring Twister | 
oA 


f 


TS 






















Worm and worm gear of builder 
motion are enclosed in dust-tight 
housing and operate in oil bath. 
Eccentric adjustment eliminates 
backlash. 


Matched spiral bevel 
gearing and chain 
drive give smooth oper- 
ation of twist gearing. 
Only one gear to 
change when chong- 




















, ing twist within the 

Pi range of any twist con- 

a . 
Piss stant. Geared end is 


totally enclosed. 





Lifter rod unit produces smooth ring Spindle is integrally connected with 

rail motion. Segments, spring steel automatic stop motion so knots can 

{ straps and lifter rods move in ver- be tied in single ends, avoiding 

a tical line through bearings which roller laps and short plies. Other 
are integral part of middle stand. spindles keep producing. 







For doubling and twisting in one operation, 
consider the many advantages of the Atwood 
Model! 10 Ring Twister. Send for bulletin. 


ATWOOD DIVISION 


STONINGTON, CONN. 
Universal Winding Company 


ATWOOR 


Providence + Boston «+ Philadelphia + Utica + Charlotte + Atlanta + Chicago + tos Angeles + Montreal + Homilton 





Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


Manchester, England + Paris, France + Basle, Switzerland. Agents in every principal textile center in the world. 
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STYLES 
CHANGE 


with 
process water too! 


@ Today quality mills insist oa 00- 
ern process water! They know old- 
fashioned process water can easily 
disturb chemical reactions, spoil the 
finish of fabricsand cause spotty, off- 
color dye lots. They protect fabric 
quality with water quality ... with 
Permutit Water Conditioning 
Equipment! 

Why not check your process water 
to see if it is doing the job it should? 
Without obligation Permutit engi- 
neers will analyze your water prob- 
lems with you. Just write to the 
Permutit Company, Dept. TI-1, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y., or the Permutit Co. ot Can- 


ada, Ltd., Montreal. 





Permutit 


FOR 34 YEARS WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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*POWER..., 
_ DELIVERED’ 


“PRODUCTION 
CONTROLLED” 
FROM HIDE 
TO BELT 


Southern Belting Company - Atlanta 


Manufacturers and Warehouse Distributors 


Leather Rubber V-Belts Fiber and Metal Rockwood-Southern Westinghouse 
Belting Belting and Sheaves _ Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives Motors 
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Sa. 
SCENE NEAR ST. JOVITE, QUEBEC, CANADA 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
There is always need for unselfish service. ey ee ee 


A NEW YEAR. ; . A new road on which 4 
to prove our gratitude for many blessings. i 
President 
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Open-Type? This general-purpose squirrel- 
cage motor meets about 9 out of every 10 
application requirements; so chances are it’s 
the design you'll select. Allis-Chalmers builds 
generously proportioned, rugged open-type 
Squirrel-cage motors in sizes from 1 hp to 
the largest practical requirement. 





Totally-Enclosed? Explosion-Proof? Complete- 
ly weather-proof and fan-cooled, these motors 
are built to beat abrasive dust, dirt and cor- 
rosive fumes, or moisture conditions that 
cause windings in ordinary motors to de- 
teriorate. Explosion-proof type for oil re- 
fineries, paint, varnish or lacquer plants, etc.; 
Underwriters approved; reduce hazards in 
explosive or dust atmospheres. Either type 
built from 1 hp and up, 


Splash-Proof? Where operating conditions 
are conducive to entrance of particles or 
liquids into ordinary motors from either top 
or sides, Allis-Chalmers splash-proof squirrel- 
cage motors may be your best buy. They’re 
designed to exclude top or side directed par- 
ticles and liquids. Sizes 1 hp to the largest. 


Vertical? or Flange-Type? Either can solve 
a space problem. Vertical motors (sizes 1 
hp to largest) for vertical drives. Flange- 
mounted for side or angle drives. In both 
types bearings and closures are designed to 
prevent grease escapement. Mounting flange 
for attaching to your base can be provided. 


Are Motor Decisions More Important Today? 


OU BET THEY ARE! One obvious 

reason is the need for keeping costs 
down, Another is that in the rush to fill 
demand much equipment is being mis- 
applied; making it harder to maintain 
profits not alone today, but tomorrow, 
the next day and the next year—as long 
as misapplication continues ! 

That’s why it’s important to take a 
good look at motors — their character- 
istics — your equipment — power source 
and surroundings — before you buy and 
apply ! If you're in doubt, don’t take 
chances — call a motor expert! ALLIs- 
CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIs. A 2327 





ALLIS - CHALMER 
















One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment- 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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FOR COTTON 


LMG OL FINISHING 


both regular and 
sanforized fabrics 





WRITE FOR DATA SHEET NO. 301 


@ A 100 per cent sulphonated mineral oil, 
completely dispersible in water. Twitchell Oil 
3X, the first oil designed to increase rewet 
ting speed, has been constantly improved. 





Where a real soft hand is not sought—non- 
staining, non-oxidizing, 3X is efficient and economical. 


twitchell 





@ Emery’s newest mill-tested oil for cotton 
oil 476 finishing is a straight Fatty-type wetting-back 
agent which produces softest hand and excellent 





speed of rewet. Oil 476 is completely disper- 
sible in water, non-staining, non-oxidizing. 


twitchell he in 
@ A -mineral-fatty oil, Twitchell Oil 507 was de- prote 
oil 507 veloped as a companion to Oil 476 to provide fast light 


rejec 











rewet with less effect on hand. It is non-staining, 


non-oxidizing, completely dispersible in water. : nanc 
’ ance 


HMERY 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
CAREW TOWER: CINCINNATI 2, OHIO — 
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STEARIC ACID + OLEIC ACID + ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATTY ACIDS + TWITCHELL PRODUCTS + PLASTICIZERS 
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of the MAINTENANCE PICTURE! 


SHERWIN: 
WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHES 


1. SAVE-LITE 


NEW IMPROVED WHITES 


No matter what maintenance painting requirements may 
be in your plant, you can count on one of the Sherwin- 
Williams Save-Lites to give you the utmost in surface 
protection ... PLUS lasting whiteness for the ultra-high 
light reflection factor that enhances safety, reduces 
rejects, cuts unit costs. 


There’s a Save-Lite White for: moderate-cost mainte- 
nance; outstanding resistance to fumes; moisture resist- 
ance combined with high-speed drying; resistance to 
both moisture and fumes, also with the fast-dry feature. 


Each of these four Save-Lites is a product of Sherwin- 


Williams. Industrial Research—and that means tops in 
its field! 


Products of SHerwin-WILLIAMS 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 





| | SHE wk 


’ INDUSTRIAL 
FINLSHES 


2. COLOR 


ENGINEERED FOR INDUSTRY 


Put Sherwin-Williams Kem Color Harmony to work in 
your plant—and watch product quality, output, employee 
morale go up... rejects, fatigue, eyestrain, accidents, 
labor turnover go down! 


Sherwin-Williams color specialists selected each color 
and color combination in the Kem Color Harmony line 
. .. Sherwin-Williams laboratory experts formulated 
every finish for exceptional durability at the point of use 
. . . engineered all the colors,into a group of comprehensive 
color harmonies that bring increased output, improved 
working conditions, lower costs into every industry. 

* 
Let us tell you how you can make Q S 
the fullest use of Color Harmony. VY, ) 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Indus- 
trial Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
(Export Division, Newark, N. J.) 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS (820 s78!44 
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New Year’s resolution / 


Here’s my 





START 1948 RIGHT, THIS WAY— 

First, make a complete and honest 
survey of your equipment that will 
show you where it has not been 
standing up as it should; find out 
where your maintenance and repair 
costs and the expense of frequent 
machine adjustment are out of line 
because the construction materials 
you are now using do not measure 
up to the job. 


SHEETS 





Then, tell us under what condi- 
tions the equipment operates—the 
corrosive products it has to handle— 
what temperatures are employed— 
where erosion and wear are trouble- 
some—the sort of abuse it must with- 
stand. Tell us how much importance 
you place on freedom from rust, 
staining and bleeding—on faster ma- 
chine operation and easier, more 
thorough cleaning. 


A 


#! 


Once we know these things, our 
stainless steel specialists will tell you 
which of the various types of U-S-S 
Stainless will best meet your needs 
...and they'll show you, too, how and 
where this time-tested steel can be 
most efficiently and economically ap- 
plied to obtain the results you desire. 

We don’t know of any better way 
to insure you a happier and more 
prosperous New Year. 


U-S°S STAINLESS STEEL 


STRIP PLATES BARS 


BILLETS - PIPE 


TUBES WIRE 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 
, 


8-146 


UNITED STATES STEEL AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago & New York 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh & Chicago ° 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh ’ 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Birmingham 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, Warehouse Distributors — Coast to coast: UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, New York 
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Here's a hetter size softener that 
includes no animal fats! 


Developed two years ago when fats were so 
scarce, and since then proven in production, time 
after time, HOUGHTO-SIZE CW is a positive an- 
swer to your sizing problems. 


It contains no animal fats, being formulated on an 
entirely new basis. And the sizing advantages it 
gives you will be surprising..To sumthem up: 


A one-piece size; nothing to add but starch and 
water . . . much lower kettle cost . . . greatly 
increased breaking strength . .. a free-running 
warp which won't stick to dry-cans . . . definitely 
improved weaving efficiency. 

For first-hand proof, ask the Houghton Man to 
arrange for a demonstration, or write E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


oo. FOF 
cotton warps 
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Wuen TRAVELER LIFE is lengthened 
from days to weeks, and your yarn 
yardage is increased at the same 
time—production costs are bound 
to go down. And down is where 
they must go for profitable opera- 
tion in the face of increasing com- 
petition. 

The Victor Circle-D, a distinctly 
different traveler, “floats” around 
the spinning ring with contact at 
only one point. This “floating” ac- 
tion reduces friction and heat, so 
that Circle-D Travelers last much 
longer than ordinary travelers. 








“BECAUSE THE CIRCLE-D ‘FLOATS’ 


your production costs sink” 


What's more, the Circle-D per- 
mits a substantial step-up in 
spindle speeds with no perceptible 
increase in ends down—thus in- 
creasing the doffs per day. Also, 
the quality of the yarn is improved, 
since the flatter curve distributes 
the wear, prevents sharp grooving 
and consequent abrasion of the 
yarn. The result is more yards of 
a better yarn. 


The Circle-D, made only by 
Victor, is recommended especially 
for fine combed and special yarns. 
A Victor Service Engineer will be 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


50 


vw ener 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
.... 20 Mathewson St..... 
GASTONIA, N.C. ...... 358-364 West Main Ave. 


Tel. Dexter 0737 
rane aroha Tel. 247 
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glad to help you cut costs in your 
mill with Circle-D Travelers, or help 
you select the right traveler for any 
fiber, any blend you may be run- 
ning. Write, wire, or phone the 
nearest Victor office for prompt 
service. 
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One of the characteristics of Avisco crimped 
staple is its cohesive quality as demonstrated 
by the web pictured. The web, held by em- 
ployees at the Nitro plant, comes from the 
doffer cylinder of the carding machine. 





“Winning More Friends for Rayon” 


How AVC’s Consumer Service Program has 
reached millions of people through radio, pub- 
licity and leaflets for schools and women’s 
clubs is graphically set forth in a folder now 
available. Designed to support the distribu- 
tion of rayon merchandise by telling how to 
buy, use and care for it, the Consumer Service 
Program is of direct benefit to all who manu- 
facture, distribute and sell rayon products. 
Copies of the folder entitled “Winning More 
Friends for Rayon” will be sent on request. 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 


New York, Jan. 
1928—American 


Viscose rayon pro- 


Jan. 


duction for 1927 
reached an all-time 
high of 40,960,000 


pounds. 








MANCHESTER, ENG 
1928—New 
varns and fabrics 
are envisioned with 
a new fiber—ravon 
taple—recently 
patented here. 


Expanding AVC Plant at Meadville, Pa., 
Will Boost Acetate Capacity 


With construction 90% completed 
on new buildings and equipment 
for the acetate rayon plant of 
American Viscose Corporation at 
Meadville, Pa., the company has 
announced that the plant’s capac- 
ity will be increased during 1948 
to an extent totalling 40% by the 
end of the year. 

The new buildings, which will 
add nearly seven acres of floor 
space to the present 25, include 
four concrete silos for storing up 
to 2,000,000 pounds of dry cellu- 
lose acetate, a spray tower, a 
three-story dissolving and filter- 
ing structure, a huge one-story 
spinning room and a one-story 
processing room. Major corridors 
in the buildings will total a half mile in 
length, one corridor alone being 1,183 feet 


long. 


VISCOSE CALENDAR 
AVAILABLE 


A limited number of illustrated wall 
calendars for 1948, published by 
American Viscose Corporation, are 
still available on request. Scenic 
views and a number of interesting 
uses of rayon and cellophane are 
pictured. 








































Main corridor of the expanded 
Meadville plant. It is nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile long. 


MAKE USE OF MICO 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Anierica’s largest producer of rayon 

Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. y ; Charlotte, N Cc ~ Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R 
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for H&B American 


O improve qualityj speed producgion, and drasticglly 
cut machining w@rk, H & B useg strong, heat-treated 
Reynolds Aluminuai extrusions, These replace cast/iron 
parts such as(ring rails, Spindle rails) and (roller beams,) 






H & B takes advantage of the light weight and hig 
strength of aluminum extrusions to reduce inertia jn 
reversing motions, cut down counterbalance weights. 
All aluminum machine members—including 


casing-off plates, separator blades andCreel boards’ 


made of sturdy Reynolds Aluminum alloy “sheet — stay 
free from corrosion ... assure long service. 


Maintenance costs are extremely low. Aluminum needs 
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REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY, Aluminum Division, Louisville, Ky. 


REYNOLDS 
Lfetime ALUMINUM 
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no “protective” coatings. It maintains its satin-smooth 
finish under every operating condition met in spinning 
and twisting plants. Moisture condensation on aluminum 
makes no stains on the yarn. 


If you are designing a new machine or considering 
the purchase of new equipment, call in Reynolds textile 
engineers. Without any obligation they will help you 
take advantage of the many possibilities of aluminum 
design to cut costs and eliminate dead weight. Write 
our nearest field service office, or Industrial Machinery 
Division, Reynolds Metals Company, 310 Hanna Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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There's greater beauty and more driving 
comfort in the car that’s upholstered in 
of SARAN 


ments. For these colorful materials 


fabrics woven monofila- 
keep their good looks indefinitely 
. . always remain fresh and 
trim. You slide smoothly 
into these seats without tug- 
| ging or pulling on your 


clothes. 





TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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NEW YORK: EMPIRE STATE BUILDING + 


ODENTON . 


on 


IT’S FABRICS 
WOVEN OF 


SARAN woven fabrics are 
designed specifically for their 
purpose. No danger of harm- 

ing them with dirt or grease 
or Junior’s muddy shoes. These fabrics 
resist chemicals and acids, too. and they 
stand up against scuffing and the 

hardest kind of wear. 


SARAN 


limited possibilities for weaving striking 


monofilaments offer un- 


patterns and interesting textures 
into exciting fabrics that are easy to 
sell. There’s an upward turn 
in textile quality today because the 


swing is to SARAN! 


longing 


BANKERS BUILDING 


MARYLANO 
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PULAR AUTOMOBILES... 


THE MEDLEY SEALED-IN BALL 
BEARING TOP ROLL is the talk 
of the industry among mill men who 
have seen it in operation, Its sealed- 
in, permanent lubrication feature in- 
sures a grease-free sliver—while its 
sealed-in ball-bearings make for a 
smoother, more uniform sliver. 
Vedley Drawing is flexible in that 
a changeover from cotton to wool— 
or wool to blend can be made by 
making simple adjustments easily 
done on the Medley Frame. And, in 
case you didn’t know, your present 
drawing frames can be changed to 
Medley Drawing right in your mill 
with a minimum loss of operating time. 
Write for details. 


you 


can draw it 
better sliver 


Medley 
and deliver a 





Medley Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. e Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co., Gastonia, N. C. ¢ Allan Textile Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Medley can prove this claim: Whatever the fiber 
or blend of fibers you are processing, the Medley 
Drawing Frame definitely can help you increase 
production efficiency, lower operating costs .. . 
and meet competitive conditions. The Medley 
Frame’s ability to do this may be summed up 
in a single statement of fact: Medley Drawing 
produces a clean, grease-free sliver superior to 
and with less variation than does ordinary draw- 
ing. It is adjustable to take staple lengths from 
%s inch to 13 inches .. . in any fiber. 

The Medley Drawing Frame is a precision built 
machine. It features 1) Hobbed helical steel and 


cast iron gears, 2) Generated bevel gears, 3); 
studs, journals and necks made of stress-proot' 
steel hardened and ground to close tolerances, 
4) Rolls from fine-grained, wear-resisting steel 
machined to near zero variation—and many other 
improvements which make present, conventional 
drawing frames outmoded. 

If you have drawing problems; if “ends down” 
or any other ills resulting from poor drawing is 
reducing efficiency in your mill—call or write 
Medley for the help of a trained, textile or 
mechanical engineer. 

Medley has it-or Medley will make it! 


The MEDLEY System, Inc. 


400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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The dependable, rapid and 
economical de-sizing agent for 
cottons, rayons and mixed goods. 
Applicable over a wide range of 
processes, Ejicécotures and speeds. 


HAS PROVED PARTICULARLY SUITABLE FOR CONTINUOUS DE-SIZING 





WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. + 130 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16, NW. Y. 








The marks of experience are not just for decoration. 


C&K’s experience covers 100 years of close contact with thou- 
sands of mills weaving all kinds of fabrics from ribbon 4” wide 
to industrial felt 540” wide. 
C&K’s wide knowledge of the textile industry — plus an un- 
matched accumulation of records and facts for research and 
production — places at your disposal: 
1. Machinery and parts for practically every woven fabric. 
2. Advice and assistance concerning the manufacture of 
any type of woven textile product. 
3. Information and help on the problems of successful 
mill operation. 
So in your own economic battles, make C&K a member of your 
General Staff. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. © CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. 4 
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A BUYING GUIDE FOR ABRASIVES ® 


ABRASIVE PROBLEM: ANSWER BY 


CUCU CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 


Being so closely identified with 
the development and progress of 
abrasives, it is natural that The 
Carborundum Company should be 
the source of so much authorita- 
tive literature on their application, 
care, and handling. Certain highly 
successful concerns regard the 
helpful service of technical and en- 
gineering literature supplied by 
The Carborundum Company as a 
significant point in their preference 
for abrasives by CARBORUNDUM. 
Ask your Carborundum representa- 
tive for literature and bulletins re- 
lated to your own grinding and fin- 
ishing operations. The Carborundum 





Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 


CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 
BONDED ABRASIVES 
COATED ABRASIVES 


ABRASIVE GRAINS AND 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
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Dayco roll coverings are especially engineered with an 
extremely durable surface, perfect cushion and exactly 
the right coefficient of friction. That’s why they won’t 
groove, hollow out, flatten or distort, no matter how long 
they run... why they outlive all other type roll coverings. 

Whether you use flat or revolving clearers, whether you 
draft cotton or synthetics, Dayco roll coverings will pro- 
duce better quality yarn, more economically. A Dayton 
textile product engineer will gladly demonstrate these 
advantages to you. He'll call at your convenience. 
Write today, to Dayton Rubber, Dayton, Ohio, or Tex- 
tile Division—Main Sales Office, Woodside Building, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Rlulslae 


| 
xe LLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


MORE REASONS WHY 


“@ you SHOULD SPECIFY 


DAYCO COVERINGS 


@ Large reduction of ends down 


@ More of the foreign elements are 
removed from yarn 


@ Specially compounded for uniform 


wear, lengthening service life 


@Same trouble-free service, for 
special types of synthetic and 
synthetic blends of yarn 


@ Not affected by humidity or tem- 
perature changes 


@ Oil resisting and static-free 


@ No grooving—less ends down 


@ Easy to apply 






Waynesville, N. C. plant, devoted to manufacturing textile machine accessories to help you produce finer textiles more economically. 
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Law of the Congo 

From an old friend in Belgian Congo, 
we have comment that in our country we 
need a law like they have there. Accord- 
ing to him, if an employee starts advo- 
cating a slow down or agitating the em- 
ployees while on the premises of the com- 
pany, he is automatically put into prison 
for 30 days and works from six a.m. to 
five p.m. without a lunch period for seven 
days each week. 

Our mill man friend further states that 
if this were so in America, there wouldn't 
be so many anxious shop stewards in th: 
unions. 


a 
This One Scared Us 


“On the morning of November the 17th, 
1947, there will be filed—in the U. S. 
Court of Claims. ... 

“You will find that we are asking for 
six million dollars; a not unreasonable sum 
in view of the facts set forth.” 


(Without reading more, we hurried into 
the front office. A further reading indi- 
cated that we were not the ones to be 
sued, but a couple of fellows were un- 
happy over some claims made by one of 
the government men on a chemical process 
that he himself had developed.) 

. 


Industrial Engineering Principles 
Purchase order. Quantity, 30 copies. Ar- 

ticle entitled “Labor and Management Bene- 
fit by Industrial Engineering Principles” by 
H. B. Craft and C. J. Schwem, reprinted 
from the May 1947 issue of Textile Indus- 
tries. 

UNITED MERCHANTS & 

MANUFACTURERS, INC. 


(There have been many requests for re- 
prints of this excellent engineering article. 
Reprints may be secured from American 
Associated Consultants, Inc., 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y.) 

® 


Conditioning Chemicals 

and Machines 

“I bought a copy of ‘Methods of Fixing 
Looms’ by B. H. Hawkins. Can you give 
me the answer to the following questions, 
which are not taken up in the book: 

“1. What kind of chemical to be used 
with water for setting the filling, and 
where can we buy the chemical? 

“2. Who manufactures the filling con- 
ditioning machine?” 

SHU-SHANG-NIEH 
168 South Street 
Biddeford, Me, 


(The book “Methods of Fixing Looms” by 
B. H. Hawkins has been superseded by 
“Draper Loom Fixizs” hy Ren H. Craw- 
ford. Any resemblance te initials of the 
authors is purely coincidental-—or at least 
that’s our story. The questions asked by 
Mr. Nieh were answered in our advertising 
pages, tear sheets of which were forwarded 
promptly.) 

* 


The Blue Bound Pamphlet 

“Will you please send us two copies of a 
‘Blue Bound’ pamphlet covering three ar- 
ticles written in your magazine. The articles 
cover opening, spinning, etc. I am sorry 
to state that I cannot exactly remember 
the author or date of the publication. The 
name of the excerpts sounded something 
like ‘Staple Rayon Processing’ by Dr. 


’ Foley.” 


NAME WITHHELD 


(That is coming pretty close. The name 
of the “Blue Bound” pamphlet is ‘‘Process- 
ing Procedures for Spun Rayon Yarn.” The 








booklet is a reprint of four articles appear- 
ing in this magazine; the entire series 
has been placed in booklet form and may 
be secured either through us or by writing 
directly to Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kings- 
port, Tenn. We shall be happy to handle 
your request, but you can save us a stamp 
by writing direct to Tennessee Eastman.) 


4 
Jesse Stribling Rides Again 

“I should appreciate your forwarding the 
following : 

“Three reprints of the series ‘Winding 
Machines—Work Load Calculations’ as pub- 
lished in TEXTILE INDUSTRIES in early 1943. 

“Four reprints of the article ‘Winding 
Machines—Principles and Practices’ as pub- 
lished in the August 1947 issue of TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES.” 

JEFFERSON P. ELLIS 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


(Both of these articles were written by 
Jesse W. Stribling of Universal Winding 
Company. The first has proved to be a 
very popular series, and from the requests 
that are coming in for the latter, currently 
running in this magazine, it looks as if it 
will be a repeater. The current series will 
be placed in booklet form when finished ; 
reprints of individual articles are not avail- 
able. Those interested in receiving ‘“Wind- 
ing Machines—Work Load Calculations,” as 
published in 1943, may do so either through 
this magazine or by sending the request 
directly to Universal Winding Company, 
Providence, R. I.) 

4 
Index of Articles 

“We have a very splendid summary for 
the year’.1945 entitled ‘A Topical Cross- 
Index of the Leading Articles Published 
in ‘Cotton’ in Volume 109 for the Year 
1945.’ If available, we would like to have 
this for the year 1946, and when issued, 
also for 1947.” 

J. F. HAGEN 
Callaway Mills, Ine. 
New York 


(The Index for articles appearing in 
1947 appeared with and was a supplement 
to the December 1947 issue. To use the 
Index, it is helpful to have a complete file 
of the issues for 1947. Where tear sheets 
or reprints are requested, the editors will 
do their best to meet the demand, but due 
to the paper shortage, it is possible that 
everyone cannot be served. This is January, 
so save all of your magazines for the entire 
year.) 


* 
Knitter Hints 


“A short time ago while visiting in an- 
other mill, I was shown a set of pictures 
furnished them by your magazine. These 
pictures show the various types of waste 
in materials and labor which take place 
in a hosiery plant; as we believe these 
pictures will be of considerable benefit to 
us, we ask that, if possible, you furnish 
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us with two sets of the pictures.” 

R. E. CLAUSSNER 
Claussner Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Paducah, Ky. 


(The pictures referred to are “Knitter 
Hints,” which have been appearing in this 
magazine for several years. No. 20 ap- 
peared in the August, 1947, issue. An 
entirely new set of knitter hints, covering 
current problems in handling nylon, will 
appear during 1948. 

Many mills clip the full-page “Knitter 
Hints” from the magazine and post them 
on bulletin boards. It has been a popular 
series.) 


® 
Cotton Warp Sizing 


“I have followed your feature articles on 
‘Cotton Warp Sizing’ during the past years 
with much interest. I should like to secure 
them in some form for permanent ref- 
erence.” 

G. S. HIERS 
Researeh & Technical Control Div. 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





“We have been interested in Dr. Paul 
V. Seydel’s articles on ‘Cotton Warp Siz- 
ing.’ If reprints of these articles are avail- 
able, we would appreciate three or four 
copies of the whole series.” 

H. R. BARNETT 
President 
American Key Products, Ine. 
New York 


(Installment No. 13 in Dr. Seydel’s series 
appears in the January issue. Although 
reprints are not available at this time, it is 
expected that the series will be placed 
in book form as soon as possible after com- 
pletion in the magazine. This will be about 
the middle of 1948.) 


* 
Lock the Door? 


“I read with great pleasure your October 
editorial and had intended writing you for 
sometime to congratulate you. It was both 
timely and frank.” 

E. A. BENTLEY 
Supt. 
Swift Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 


(Subject discussed was visit to other 
mills. The editors explained that “Through 
the exchange of practical manufacturing 
information, the American textile industry 
enjoys its present position in the world 
of business,” and signed off with the 
philosophy that “When the door is locked, 
you don’t only lock others out—you lock 
yourself in.’’) 


° 
Watch the February Issue 


Our readers are invited to pay special 
attention to the February Modernization 
and Maintenance number next month. It 
will be crammed full of healthy dope on 
maintenance, and will cover some outstand- 
ing modernization programs in the in- 
dustry. 

Readers will be especially interested in 
the centralized maintenance program at 
Tallassee Mills, modernization at Avon- 
dale Mills, Gurney Mfg. Co., and the new 
rayon finishing plant at Riegel at Ware 
Shoals. Experts in their fields will offer 
valuable information on lubrication, quality 
control, modern mill village layouts, main 
tenance of full-fashioned machines, and 
material handling. That is not all, but 
then we don’t want to give away too many 
secrets at this time. 
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The Mathieson 


60 East 
42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y 
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Some British Problems and Ours 


(Discussion continued from the December 1947 issue.) 


ALTHOUGH there are a great 

many contributing factors in 
the present desperate situation of 
England, the most overwhelmingly 
important one is almost cer- 
tainly its failure to have kept fully 
abreast of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion it created. The British manu- 
facturer and the British working 
man are apparently still trying to 
live in the industrial traditions of 
a century ago. 

The British miner produces 
about one-sixth to one-fourth as 
much coal as the American miner. 
The British miner and mine owner 
have alike resisted the mechani- 
zation of coal mining. The British 
weaver in some instances runs his 
four, five, or six looms, while the 
American weaver is paid for the 
production of 50, 75, or more. Mill 
owner and worker alike seem to 
be allergic to automatic looms. 

The British labor unions, just 
like the American labor unions, 
seem to be great believers in the 
theory that keeping down pro- 
duction makes more jobs. The 
British labor unionists seem to 
have been more successful in es- 
tablishing this doctrine, and if the 
American unionists are able to es- 
tablish it in this country we can 
expect some other nation to take 
our industrial supremacy away 
from us. 

Industrial supremacy rests on 
the capacity to meet and surpass 
competition. For several gener- 
ations Britain possessed this capac- 
ity, and during its possession 
British industry expanded and in- 
creased in wealth. 

Before the Industrial Revolution 
a weaver could operate only one 
loom, and that at a very low num- 
ber of picks per minute. A spinner 
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could operate but one spindle, and 
that at a very low rate of speed 
compared to our modern spindle 
speeds. In the transition from hand 
work to mechanized manufacture, 
a weaver who could run two looms 
at twice the picks per minute had 
a commanding and _ insuperable 
advantage over the hand weaver. 
Even the crudest spinning frame 
which permitted one worker to 
tend 40 or 50 spindles gave this 
worker an overwhelming advan- 
tage over the operator of a spin- 
ning wheel. 

When a weaver could run four 
or six looms, and a spinning frame 
tender could take care of a hun- 
dred or more spindles, the com- 
petitive advantage of these work- 
ers over hand workers was so en- 
ormous that both manufacturers 
and labor unions alike gradually 
began to feel that further improve- 
ment was impossible, and that 
work loads should be stabilized in 
order to keep from throwing per- 
sons out of employment. Mechani- 
cal improvements in textile ma- 
chinery were usually met with vig- 
orous opposition by the vested in- 
terests of capital and labor alike. 

The United States, being a new 
country, was quicker to take ad- 
vantage of new and improved 
ideas than a country in which in- 
dustry had long-established tra- 
ditions. The automatic loom, the 
automatic spooler, and many 
other tremendous savers of labor 
were introduced to this country 
with relatively little opposition; 
whereas in England and on the 
continent, these improvements are 
even yet largely unknown. The 
vested interests of labor unions 
bitterly opposed the introduction 
of devices which could speed up 








production enough to conceivably 
abolish jobs. 

Yet, what Britain seems to need 
worse than anything else is in- 
creased production to create more 
goods to exchange abroad for ne- 
cessities required by the British 
people. The present British govern- 
ment, put in power and supported 
by the labor groups which have 
been for generations opposed to 
increasing individual production, 
is having a hard time trying to 
get people to work when it is un- 
able to deliver a suitable reward 
for their labor. 

There are in general only two 
reasons why people work; the 
hope of reward or the fear of 
punishment. In democratic coun- 
tries the hope of reward is the 
only incentive offered. In the 
totalitarian countries, the fear of 
punishment makes the wheels go 
round—after a fashion. The British 
have been toying with Socialism. 
Britain is by no means completely 
socialized, and there are many 
signs that the people are becoming 
quite disillusioned with what they 
now have of it. 

Socialism, and Communism, 
which is merely another variety 
of the same thing, may be excel- 
lent schemes for equalizing pov- 
erty, but they are wretched de- 
vices for creating wealth. Neither 
system offers any real incentive 
to the producer, and without an 
incentive it is practically impos- 
sible to get people to work except 
through the application of force. 
No matter how benignly Socialism 
or Communism may originally be 
instituted, both systems ultimate- 
ly must wind up imposing force 
upon the workers, because it 
is contrary to the most deeply 
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rooted instincts of human beings 
to work industriously for the bene- 
fit of strangers. The skilled work- 
man is not going to exert himself 
ardently if the product of his la- 
bor is taken from him and given 
te some loafer in the next county. 

Some recent visitors to Belgium 
have thrown an interesting light 
on the tremendous difference be- 
tween conditions in that war-torn 
country two years after the end 
of hostilities, and conditions in 
England and other countries which 
are tinkering with Socialism. 
Belgium was probably damaged 
about as much as its neighbors 
through the German Occupation, 
but it seems to be governed by 
far more practical people than 
have charge of most European 
governments today. 


The Belgian government im- 
mediately after the war took the 
position that the only way to put 
the country back on its feet was 
to give the people a real personal 
incentive to work, and in order 
to provide this incentive the 
government has particularly en- 
couraged the maintenance of am- 
ple stocks of goods in Belgian 
stores. The prices may be high, 
but the goods are there and are 
a constant temptation to the Bel- 
gian working man to earn enough 
money to buy them. Although the 
normal working week in Belgium 
is 48 hours, workmen generally 
are willing to work overtime to 
earn money to buy the things they 
see temptingly displayed in the 
shops. 


Recently, the editor of one of 
the leading London papers came 
home from Belgium and said, 
“Belgium is living in an atmos- 
phere of hope and expansion. We 
are living in one of fear and con- 
traction.” The Belgians have gone 
back to the old “horse and buggy” 
theory, that if you want people to 
work you must give them some- 
thing to work for besides paper 
money which can do little except 
pay taxes. 


THE AMERICAN people have a 
very immediate and practical in- 
terest in what is going on in 
Britain. We have granted the 
British a loan of approximately 
four billion dollars, which is likely 
to be more of a gift than a loan. 


=. 
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That loan is now practically ex- 
hausted, and the British are little 
nearer to being back on their feet 
than they were a year ago. We 
must help them again, but if we 
keep on helping them merely by 
lending them money to push up 
prices in this. country without in 
any way bettering their basic eco- 
nomic conditions, we are not really 
helping them and are certainly 
hurting ourselves. 

Trying to suggest to a sovereign 
power how it shall manage any 
of its affairs is a difficult and tick- 
lish business. Pouring billions of 
dollars of American wealth into 
a country which is not managing 
its affairs in a prudent and effi- 
cient manner is also a dangerous 
and ticklish business. Whatever 
we let Britain or various Euro- 
pean countries have for purposes 
of rehabilitation must be paid for 
by the American taxpayer, and 
this taxpayer will vigorously ob- 
ject to a continuing loan or gift, 
especially if the money is not well 
spent. Eventually the American 
taxpayer will consider the whole 
deal as pouring money down a 
rathole, to which he will further 
object unless it is his own rathole. 

Of course, our late New Dealers 
poured billions of weaith down a 
number of very impressive rat- 
holes, but at least they were our 
own ratholes and it was our own 
wealth. If we chose to squander it, 
that has no immediate concern of 
any other country. If any other 
country chooses to squander 
its own wealth, that is no immedi- 
ate concern of ours, but as soon 
as we begin to furnish the sub- 
stance that is being squandered, 
it would seem to become our very 
urgent concern. 

The British economy rests large- 
ly on the production of coal, 
which is the only important Brit- 
ish raw material. If the British 
miners, who are now producing 
about a ton of coal per man a 
day, could conceivably produce 
two tons of coal a day, Britain’s 
economic problems might soon be 
under control. While we are not 
familiar with the details of British 
coal mine operations, it does seem 
logical to assume that if the 
American miner produces around 
five tons a day, the British miner 
might produce two with proper 





management and incentives. If 
our government, operating through 
private channels, could hit upon 
some means of greatly increasing 
British coal production, it would 
be doing more for the restoration 
of the British economy than by 
merely lending ten times as much 
to be gradually consumed in a 
static economy. 

It is of the utmost importance 
to the people of the United States, 
both from an economic and poli- 
tical standpoint, that Great Brit- 
ain be a strong and prosperous 
country. The world is now divided 
into two political and economic 
camps. In one are those who be- 
lieve in individual freedom, and 
in the other are those who do not. 
Since any belief in individual free- 
dom automatically implies a _ be- 
lief in the right to own property, 
one camp is necessarily the camp 
of capitalism. Freedom and capital- 
ism are inseparable. The instant a 
man’s right to own property is 
curtailed or abridged, the very 
essence of his freedom has been 
impaired. 

The other camp houses those 
who believe in a vast proletarian 
state, where every man is the 
faceless creature of an all-power- 
ful government, theoretically sup- 
posed to be an all-wise and bene- 
volent government. No student of 
history or human nature believes 
or can believe that there is any 
such thing as an all-wise and be- 
nevolent government. The nearest 
approach to such a thing can be 
reached by a republican form of 
government where the people can 
“turn the rascals out” at regular 
intervals so that those who govern 
can never forget that they govern 
only at the pleasure -of the 
governed. 

It was in England that this con- 
ception of popular government 
was nourished for centuries, and 
it is to the eternal interests of the 
United States and its people that 
this powerful bulwark of demo- 
cracy, in an area threatened by 
the poison of Communism, be 
kept powerful and healthy. Maybe 
we could accomplish this result 
better by trading more with Eng- 
land and lending less. From now 
on the British are our most inti- 
mate partners in defense of 
democracy. 


’ 
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The final proof of QUALITY in Sleeve Bearings is the 
performance delivered. Performance, however, de- 
pends to a very great extent on how the bearings are 
made. These textile mill bearings are a good example. 
The first consideration ..1. . . is the alloy. It must 
contain all the necessary ingredients .. . in their 
correct proportion . . . to provide the required bearing 
characteristics. Next, the machining of the outside 

2...andinside...3. . diameters must be smooth, 
and to precise measurements. Lugs, recesses and slots 
.. . 45-6 . . . must be correctly placed, accurately 
machined to the proper height or depth and free from 
burrs. Oil grooving ... 7... must be the proper style, 
the correct width and depth to guarantee proper distri- 


bution of the lubrication. The chamfer... 8 . must 
be at the proper angle, as should the self-aligning 
feature. ..9... and the flat...10. These are 


but @ few of the many factors that enter into the produc- 
tion of top quality bearings. The easiest way to be sure 
of getting the finest quality available is to place your 
bearing requirements with Johnson Bronze. We have 
the skilled help . . . the complete facilities ... and 
more then forty years of bearing experience. Why not 
consult with us now? 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
530 South Mill Street New Castle, Pa. 
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Article I 


THE CONSUMPTION of rayon 
in the textile industry has 
increased from small amounts used 
a quarter of a century ago to tre- 
mendous quantities now used. The 
ultimate in volume and variety is 
not yet in sight. The brilliant ray- 
on filaments produced in the 
early 1920’s were coarse, flashy, 
weak, and entirely unsatisfactory 
as compared with current stand- 
ards. Because of the versatility of 
manufactured fibers, rayon deniers 
have been made to include a wid- 
er range. Rayon yarn is now avail- 
able in an impressive range of 
counts, lusters, and qualities, at 
prices which are often in competi- 
tion with cotton. The volume of 
production is several times greater 
than that of real silk at its peak. 
In this series, we have applied 
the term rayon to those fibers 
manufactured with a regenerated 
cellulose base, and also to viscose, 
cuprammonium, and acetate yarns. 
In former years, deniers of ray- 
on yarns were limited to 150/18 
or 150/24, but today there is a 
much wider choice. Deniers rang- 
ing from 15 to 300 or more are now 
available with a variety offered 
in the number of filaments. These 
can be as fine, individually, as % 
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By ROBERT W. JOERGER 


Chemist, Franklin Process Co. 


THIS is the first article in a series pertaining to modern 

methods of dyeing rayon yarns. The author presents 
here a descriptive introduction preparatory to embarking 
upon more detailed phases of the subject to follow in sub- 


sequent installments. 


denier each up to 5 denier or more, 
and the number for any yarn may 
vary greatly, i.e., 15 to 100. 

To cite two extreme examples: 
30/74 is an extremely fine yarn 
with very fine filaments of less 
than 14% denier each, and 200/40 
is a much heavier yarn made up 
of coarser (5 denier) fibers. In con- 
tinuous filament yarns, those up 
to 75 denier in size are considered 
fine and may have from 15-75 in- 
dividual filaments. Those in the 
100-125 denier range contain 25- 
100 filaments. The heavier yarns 
of 150-200 denier are made up of 
40-90 filaments. 

In general, the yarns of finer 
filaments are softer, have greater 
covering power, and for the same 
size, are stronger; but they are also 
more expensive and more suscep- 
tible to snagging. To help over- 
come this, they are given a twist 
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of 3-6 turns per inch, and the 
heavier yarns, such as 100 denier, 
are given only 2-3 turns per inch. 

The name rayon suggests “ray 
of light.”” But even the attractive 
brilliance, which is undesirable for 
certain uses, can be varied. By in- 
troducing white pigments in the 
cellulose solutions before spinning, 
the luster can be reduced to an 
opaque appearance. Rayon with 
intermediate degrees of dullness is 
manufactured, and some of these 
have an extremely attractive soft 
luster. 

In addition to continuous fila- 
ment yarn, rayon is sold in staple 
form. Sales in this form amount to 
about 20% of the total rayon pro- 
duction in this country and popu- 
larity and volume are increasing 
steadily. In countries lacking nat- 
ural fibers, especially cotton, staple 
rayon is the principle raw ma- 
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terial in the textile industry, far 
surpassing the amount of fila- 
ment rayon used. 

After the rayon is spun in the 
usual way, it is cut into lengths 
varying from one to six inches. 
The standard deniers of the indi- 
vidual filaments are 1.5, 3, and 5.5. 
Those of 1.5 denier and 1.5 inches 
in length are similar in size to cot- 
ton. (Sea Island cotton averages 
1.23 denier, American Cotton, 1.7 
denier.) This type of rayon is proc- 
essed on cotton machinery either 
alone or with blends of cotton and 
other fibers. 

The 3 denier grade is coarse and 
comparable to Indian cotton which 
runs about 2.52 denier or equiva- 
lent to the finer counts of wool. 

Those cut about 4” long and 
with deniers of 4.5 or 5.5 are usual- 
ly processed on woolen or worsted 
machinery. Some yarn of 8 denier 
is made and cut in 8-inch lengths 
to be used with coarser fibers 
such as mohair. 

Staple varns are generally given 
2.6 turns per inch and, compared 
with filament yarns, are softer to 
the touch, have warmth of hand, 
and a subdued silky luster—all 
very desirable qualities. The luster 
can be varied by using semi-dull 
or dull rayons but at present the 
bright rayons seem to be more in 
demand. 

The uniformity of these manu- 





factured fibers is so much greater 
than natural fibers and the variety 
is so much wider that the soft- 
ness, smoothness, luster, and beau- 
ty of the finished products can be 
controlled to a large extent. This 
is a far cry from the original quali- 
ty of brilliance which was exploit- 
ed only to add sparkle when used 
in cotton or other fabrics or merely 
as a cheap substitute for real silk. 


Some Uses of Rayon 


Dyed rayon yarns are used in 
making broad woven material such 
as dress goods, ginghams, broad- 
cloths, and taffetas, where either 
the warp, filling, or both are col- 
ored in variety to obtain such ef- 
fects as stripes, checks, and plaids. 
Taffetas shot with changeable col- 
ors are produced when the warp 
or filling are woven with different 
shades. This often results in a very 
beautiful effect. 

Besides such plain weaves, sim- 
ple designs produced on a dobby 
loom are used for more fancy fab- 
rics such as those used in neck- 
ties. The ability to use a great 
many colors on a Jacquard loom 
will produce such luxury fabrics 
as damasks and brocades, draper- 
ies, and upholstery fabrics. 

In each of the fabrics mentioned 
rayon may be used alone, but of- 
ten it is used with other fibers. 
Rayon is used in woolen or wor- 


An automatic skein dryer with down draft, hot-air currents. The 
condition of rayon yarn is best when dried at relatively low tem- 
peratures and without violent air currents. 
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sted dress goods to add luster and 
beauty. It is also used in brocades 
where the backing may be of cot- 
ton and the face and floats are of 
rayon. 

In knit goods for outerwear, un- 
derwear, and hosiery, rayon finds 
extensive use. Another unique use 
is rubber covered with rayon yarn 
(core yarn), to make elastic, tight- 
fitting garments, and bathing 
suits. In narrow woven goods, col- 
ored rayon is used to make tapes 
and ribbons for woven labels and 
for fancy suspender webbing. It is 
used in braided telephone and ra- 
dio cord, making fringe, tassels, for 
making lace, sewing and embroid- 
ery threads, effect threads in wor- 
sted suitings for men’s outerwear, 
fancy socks, clip-spot marquisettes, 
and many other items too numer- 
ous to mention. 


Although rayon and cotton are 
both dyed by the same methods 
and on the same machines, the 
differences in physical and chem- 
ical properties of the two fibers 
are to be emphasized. 


Care in Handling Rayon 


Rayon is not as strong as cotton. 
This is especially true when they 
are wet. Rayon is so much weaker 
when in a wet, swollen condition 
that the yarn is easily broken or 
distorted when subjected to ten- 
sion. Any friction or excessive han- 
dling may cause some of the fine 
filaments to break, resulting in a 
matted condition, making rewind- 
ing extremely difficult and dis- 
tracting greatly from the quality 
of the yarn. This means that dur- 
ing dyeing, great care must be 
taken to handle the lots as quick- 
ly as possible with no unnecessary 
agitation and with the least fric- 
tion possible, in order to avoid 
strains causing  overstretching, 
which shows up as “shiners” in the 
finished goods. 


Smoothness of surfaces that 
touch rayon yarn is important. 
This includes not only the dyeing 
machines hut other equipment 
such as trucks, extractors, tables, 
trays, and other holding devices 
used during processing. Many of 
these devices are being made of 
stainless steel, corrosion-resistant 
metals, and other wear-resisting, 
easily-cleaned alloys which are 
desirable for use in rayon dyeing. 
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Other details are also important, 
such as a greater lubricating ef- 
fect of the dyebath. This lubrica- 
tion is obtained when soap or other 
auxiliary agents are used. Squeeze 
rolis in warp dyeing machines 
must be soft and the lease bands 
adjusted properly to prevent any 
cutting of threads. Before extract- 
ing, bundles of wet yarns are 
wrapped in cloth, because wet 
packages are likely to be cut if 
carelessly thrown into trucks or 
centrifuges. * 

The condition of rayon yarn is 
best when dried at relatively low 
temperatures (about 120°F.), and 
without violent air currents which 
can tangle skeins as badly as any 
mishandling during wet treat- 
ments. Automatic skein dryers 
are a great improvement over old- 
er ones. In some types the hot-air 
current is in a downward direc- 
tion and is much less disturbing to 
the yarn. Packages are dried on 
trays as in the case of cotton. In 
all cases when drying rayon yarn, 
automatic control of the process is 
desired in order to eliminate harsh- 
ness and poorer quality which re- 
sult from over-drying. 


Although the “artificial silk” of 
older days was often dyed in silk 
dyehouses, the handling of yarn 
was done in open tubs and manip- 
ulation was performed with dye 
sticks. Such methods have been 
displaced by modern machines 
which reduce tangles, shiners, and 
breaks that prove costly in wind- 
ing. Some machines are not too 
gentle with fine rayon yarns. The 
rotating roller type, especially the 
type which holds the yarn rel- 
atively stationary while the dye 
liquor cascades over it, is satisfac- 
tory. In such skein dyeing pro- 
cedures, the lot must be finished 
in at least 45-60 minutes if the 
best quality of yarn is to be ob- 
tained. 


Package Dyeing 


As in other fields, package dye- 
ing of rayon yarn is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. The yarn is left 
in good condition. Dyeing is prac- 
tical for yarn of 50 deniers and up 


*Each skein of rayon should be well 
straightened out on the dressing pin before 
sending to the dryer as they retain bends 
and tangles much more tenaciously, especially 
in a hot dryer, than cotton or wool yarns. 
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A package dryer—another facility for automatic process control 
which aids in the production of quality yarn and eliminates many 
difficulties caused by over-drying. 


with direct and developed colors, 
but not for vat colors. 

Special care in winding the 
packages must be observed, to be 
certain they are much softer than 
those used for cotton packages. 
This is done to allow room for 
swelling of the rayon which takes 
place when immersed in water. 
Generally such packages. are 
wound smaller to cut the distance 
the dye solution must traverse dur- 
ing its exhaustion, which is often 
too rapid to get level results other- 
wise. Apart from the limitations of 
dyeing filament rayons in wound 
form with certain classes of col- 
ors, the writer has had excellent 
results with package dyeing from 
the standpoint of yarn condition 
and winding costs. 

Packages have to be wound 
evenly before dyeing and this 
handling may be avoided, with bet- 
ter yarn quality and prospects of 
cutting costs, if the rayon is dyed 
in its original cake form. The 
problems of uniform penetration 
and accurately matched colors of a 
large quantity of rayon with the 
several kinds of dyes is still being 
worked upon with some success. 
Whether the overall cost under 
certain mill conditions is favorable 
or not depends on such matters as 
the shape and size of the cakes as 
received and the cost of rewinding 
after dyeing. 

Turning now to the more chemi- 
cal aspects of dyeing the commer- 
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cial rayons, we find it more con- 
venient to treat them separately. 

The viscose type, which account- 
ed for 71% of 1945 production in 
U. S., can be dyed with all the 
classes of dyes used for cotton. The 
great difference between these two 
cellulose fibers (cotton and vis- 
cose) is that the viscose rayon has 
greater affinity for the dyes. This 
fact means many difficulties for 
the dyer and makes more care 
and control necessary. 

The cuprammonium type also 
takes up cotton dyes and here the 
affinity is even greater than on 
viscose. Some problems arise here 
that will be discussed later. 

The range of fastness properties 
of these cotton colors dyed on ray- 
ons fulfills a variety of demands— 
from cheap, fugitive shades to 
those with much greater fastness 
to light, washing, etc. In general, 
the fastness to light and washing 
is somewhat better on the rayons 
than for the same dyes on cotton. 

The acetate type (27% of 1945 
production) posed another set of 
problems when first introduced. 
It is an ester of cellulose and had 
little or no affinity for the great 
majority of the dyes available, and 
coloring was inadequately per- 
formed with miscellaneous and 
limited materials until new types 
of dyes and new techniques were 
established. Now a full range of 
beautiful colors is available. 

(Continued next issue) 
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Purification of Humidifier Water 


By JAMES W. HAMMOND: and J. D. LESSLIE’ 


The need for methods of purification of water 
used in humidifiers, and systems for protcct- 


ing the purity of the water are presented. 


WATER provided in industrial 
plants for drinking purposes 
and water used for humidifying of 
spaces or rooms where operatives 
are employed, shall be of a purity 
acceptable to the board of health. 
So reads the regulations in at least 
one southern state that has a large 
number of cotton textile plants. 
Properly regulated humidifica- 
tion systems in textile mills make 
it possible to locate plants in any 
climate. This was not possible be- 
fore the development of satisfac- 
tory humidifying regulators which 
add large quantities of artificial 
humidity to the work rooms, espe- 
cially in the spinning and weaving 
departments. The relative humid- 
ity maintained varies from 50 to 90 





Chief Industrial Hygienist, Div. of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, Ga. Dept. of Public Health, 
Atlanta, Ga.—Now, Medical Dept., Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. 

*Sanitary Chemist, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Fort Mill, 8. C 





per cent, being fixed by the type 
of fiber, sizing formula, and the 
process of weaving used. It is nec- 
essary for easy running of the 
work that the selected relative hu- 
midity be maintained constant 
within close tolerances. This is dif- 
ficult to achieve without close con- 
trol of natural ventilation which 
is best governed by the method of 
humidification. 


Methods of Humidification 


Today, the industry uses one or 
more of the five common methods 
to humidify the departments. 
These are: (1) use of atomizers to 
inject the water directly into the 
work space; (2) spray heads that 
eject the water against a fast re- 
volving fan; (3) units to introduce 
super-saturated air; (4) large quan- 
tities of saturated air, and (5) a 
combination of methods number 1 
and 4. With the present day knowl- 


Photo courtesy, American Moistening Co. 





A self-cleaning at- 
omizer installation 
in a large spinning 
room. 
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edge of air conditioning, the proper 
amount of humidity can be con- 
stantly maintained in the working 
spaces of cotton mills. It is the con- 
cern of the authors to show the 
need for methods, and to show the 
methods of protecting the purity 
of water used for humidifiers. 

The purity and safeguarding of 
the water used in humidifiers is as 
important as the protection of the 
drinking water and is the sole re- 
sponsibility of management. Its 
purity assumes great importance 
when the industry realizes that 
workers in spinning and weaving 
departments may inspire and swal- 
low one-half a pint of humidity 
water every work period. Workers 
in other departments are exposed 
to lesser amounts. 

The source of water used for this 
purpose varies from mill to mill. In 
general, it will be from an ap- 
proved source, but in a few places 
it is taken from the mill pond, a 
spring, or an adjacent stream, and 
is thus used without sterilization 
treatment. Even from unprotected 
sources it usually is clarified by 
filtration or settling. 


Case of Contamination 


Once the senior author was 
called upon to investigate in a 
large mill a “poison gas attack” 
that closed that plant for several 
shifts. This happened during the 
last war, when gas attacks against 
the civilian population were con- 
sidered possible and likely by the 
layman. 

An investigation disclosed that 
the humidifying water was being 
pumped from a small stream with- 
out any control or prior chemical 
treatment. This stream drained an 
industrial area and passed through 
several livestock pastures and pens 
before filling the mill pond. The 
day before this incident, a paste- 
board box factory dumped a car- 
load of sodium silicate (water 
glass) into a storm sewer that dis- 
charged into this stream. 

The caustic of the sodium silicate 
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in the humidifying water irritated 
the eyes and upper respiratory 
tract of the operatives. This irri- 
tation was severe and everyone 
left the plant in semi-panic. Fur- 
thermore, the cost of removing this 
silicate from the fire mains, the 
boiler, and humidifying system 
was huge. 

Following a complaint to the 
health department, another mill 
was found to be pumping impure 
water to a settling basin in an old 
sewerage treatment plant in which 
si‘wage was still being treated in 
a adjacent tank, separated only 
by an old 6” concrete wall. The 
clarified water, without steriliza- 
tion, was sent directly to the work 
rooms. Samples collected from the 
heads showed B-coli to be present 
in tremendous numbers. 

Water used for humidifying pur- 
poses in the cotton mills under 
study comes only from drinking 
water supplies. In some of the 
plants it is applied through atomiz- 
er heads. The water vaporized by 
the atomizers contains the resi- 
dual chlorine supplied by the wa- 
ter treatment plants. This residual 
varies from .35 ppm to as much as 
1.2 ppm. Inasmuch as none of the 
water, thus applied, is returned for 
repumping, there is no problem 
caused by fungus and bacterial 
growth in the system. 


Causes of Fungus Growth 


In a large number of mills the 
humidity is supplied from the re- 
turn type of humidifier head. It is 
made with a fan in a hood. The 
fan forces room air down past a 
water spray against a deflection 
plate which serves both to break 
up the droplets and deflect the air 
in a horizontal plane in every di- 
rection and also to collect the ex- 
cess water. It is in this return 
type of humidifier system that 
trouble has been caused by the 
growth of bacteria and fungus in 
the filter tanks ‘and the pipe lines 
carrying the water, unless chlori- 
nation or sterilization is practiced. 

Analysis of samples of water 
from this type of system showed 
that a very high bacteria count was 
built up in the system by the re- 
peated contact of the water with 
the dust laden air forced through 
the heads by the fans. Water con- 
taining these bacteria was being 
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The air conditioning system shown above is equipped with elec- 

irostatic air filters which remove a high percentage of foreign 

particles from the air. Filters are located in fresh air intake identified 
by high voltage warning inscribed on access door. 


brought from all portions of the 
mill to the filters and makeup 
tank, where a portion of the lint 
and foreign matter was eliminated 
and then repumped to all parts of 
the mill. 

It was from a health standpoint 
that the water in these tanks was 
first chlorinated. It was felt that 
if a person developing an infectious 
disease in one part of the mill 
would cough or sneeze, or touch 
any part of the exposed system, it 
was possible for this infection to be 
transmitted to other parts of the 
mill through the humidifying wa- 
ter. After two installations had 
been made, taking care of one mill, 
it was discovered that the stoppage 
of humidifier heads, resulting in 
overflowing, had been greatly de- 
creased. This benefit was caused 
by the elimination of the slime and 
fungus growths. This was later 
confirmed by a reduction in labor 
in maintenance following each new 
installation of chlorinators. Less 
stoppage was reported in each in- 
stance. 


Bacterial Analysis 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 (See page 
70) are the results of bacterial 
examinations of samples of air 
from air wash systems, and from 
weave rooms having chlorinated 
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humidifying water, and from a 
weave room which does not have a 
chlorinated humidifying water 
supply on return. Examinations 
were also made of water samples 
from air wash system reservoirs 
and from humidifier tanks. 

These analyses were made to 
study the effect that the purity of 
the water in the air wash system 
and in the return type of humidi- 
fier system has upon the bacteria 
content of the air into which they 
discharge. 

Comparative analyses were 
made on samples of air in weave 
rooms having both chlorinated and 
non-chlorinated humidifying water 
supplies. 

In summation of the Table No. 1 
it is noted that samples of air for 
bacteria content indicate that the 
chlorination of the humidifier sys- 
tem water materially reduces the 
bacteria in the air of the weave 
room. 

Table No. 2 shows that the puri- 
ty of the water in the spray cham- 
ber of the air wash room has little 
if any effect on the bacteria count 
in the recirculated air. This indi- 
cates that the mist vanes separate 
liquid particles of spray from the 
saturated air to a satisfactory de- 
gree. 

The recommended residual chlo- 
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TABLE 1. BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF AIR 


























Type of Water Treat- Exposure 
Sample No. Date Location Humidifier ment in Mill Time Count 
I iiciaas cin seniaasecichiains . 9/14/46 3’ from humidifier return none y= . §25 
head, carding 
9/14/46 = ” ” 5 seconds 
9/14/46 3’ from humidifier atomizer ” 5 seconds 
9/14/46 ™ “ " 5 seconds 
9/23/46 Top of Loom 6’ from return ” 5 minutes 
hum. head 
____ PEERS TERRES 9/23/46 ” ” ’ 2 minutes 
1 a eee 9/24/46 ” 6 Chlorinated 5 minutes 
RS OE: 9/24/46 * “ ie 2 minutes 
9(C) ...... wvvveeee 9/24/46 94 ‘ ” 1 minute ...... 
DPC) ich eidteadere sen 9/24/46 6 - “ i IND  cacsincccserscsoniopntaingaesh 
(a) Petri dishes held in vertical position at right angle to, and facing the flow of moisture and air. All 
plates were incubated at 37°C according to procedure given by Am. Water Works Association. 
(b) Petri dishes (37°agar) exposed in horizontal position in weave room of plant No. 1. 
(c) Petri dishes exposed as in (b), except in weave room of plant No. 2 where return water was chlorinated. 











TABLE 2. BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF AIR 









































Type of Water Treat- Exposure 
Sample No. Date Location Humidifier ment in Mill Time Count 
l(a) 9/21/46 Duct opening, Air wash None Be CUNO eictticetnincricbainan 16 
spinning room system 
2(a) « aos e Be II aii dicdnsssesinsienoserntedspebionn 14 
3(a) ¢ “ " 1 minute 1 
Se RSS ee Air wash room, - REE eens ae 17 
spinning dept. 
5(b) - 6s “4 * IIE, ecliisicsicaccasicnicsahiaste 8 
6(b) " % minute 0 
7(c) a ‘; "4 ‘ Bay INO gircstcecencainchicatanitates 12 
8(c) : ” nm m ER eee ere: 
9(c) “ a “ " 1% minute 0 
(a) Petri dishes exposed in vertical position with agar facing the current of air returning from air wash 
system to spinning department. 
(b) Exposed to general air, including make-up air, in air wash room. 
(c) Exposed to air from spinning room entering air wash system. 























TABLE 3. BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF WATER 





























Type of Water Treat- Days since 
Sample No. Date Location Humidifier ment in Mill Refilling Count 
| ei, ee Air wash reservoir None None 3 40 
oO. 
BIB). acininnnenin/ B/S aeeee 4 No. 2 2 . 10 0 
3(a) 9/23/46 - No. 3 3 i 14 70 
4(b) 9/25/46 * No. 1 ri ” 5 1000 
5(b) 9/25/46 " No. 2 e 5 12 10 
6(b) . 9/25/46 - No. 3 “ - 1 0 
7c) 9/17/46 Humidifier water Return - I ce 800,000 
tank No. 1 
oc ne aoe 9/25/46 Humidifier water Chlorinated — 0 
tank No. 2 
(a) These samples were collected from the air wash system reservoirs from 3 to 14 days after cleaning 
and refilling. 
(b) The period since cleaning and refilling of reservoirs was 1 to 12 days. 
(c) Conditions similar except make-up tank No. 2 was chlorinated. 





























rine to be maintained in the filter 
tanks is approximately 0.4 ppm 
with about 0.1 ppm in the return 
water. There has been no work- 
er’s complaint of chlorine odor 
where these and even higher con- 
centrations were maintained. 

Two of _the chlorinators have 


70 


been in use for a period of approx- 
imately 6 years, and there has been 
no noticeable deterioration to the 
pipe system and valves from the 
use of chlorine. The normal set- 
ting on the chlorinators for the 
above concentrations for an aver- 
age size mill permits delivery of 


about % lb. of chlorine per 24-hour 
day. Chlorine is bought for 8 cents 
per pound. This makes the daily 
cost of operating each installation 
about 4 cents. Maintenance to the 
chlorinators is very low. Strainers 


(Continued on page 163) 
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MATERIALS handling equipment 
must fulfill certain basic re- 
quirements: safety to operators and 
to other employees; prevent fa- 
tigue; increase productivity per 
employee; promote good house- 
keeping, and make a _ reasonable 
return on the investment. All of 
these are basic and fundamental. 

In two plants we have installed 
low-level dump chutes for doffers, 
so that when a frame is doffed, 
there is no need to lift 150 pounds 
four feet to dump the yarn into a 
larger box. The yarn is dumped 
into the proper chute which leads 
to a large hopper that holds from 
1500 to 1700 bobbins—six or seven 
doffs. 

In one plant, before this installa- 
tion, we had a hospital record of 
four to five cases a day of lost-time 
due to strained back. Since this in- 
stallation has been in use, there 
hasn’t been a single case. 

In another plant, a system was 
installed to return empty bobbins 
to a conveniently located station 
near the center of the spinning 
room. This eliminated a large part 
of running with doff boxes, kept 
large supply boxes off the floor, 
and utilized space under the mill 
and along the ceiling. 

In the weaving mill the cloth 
doffers took their rolls of cloth 
great distances, hoisting the heavy 
rolls on their shoulders, placing 
them on a large truck which when 
filled, was pushed to the cloth 
room—a distance of 350 feet. 

There was the ever-present dan- 
ger of pushing this truck into 
warps, or into operators, or from 
being suddenly stopped by a quill 
on the floor causing injury to an 
employee. This has been eliminated 
by installing a belt carrier over- 
head down a large alley, togethe1 
with three air hoists which raise 
the cloth rolls up to the carrier. 

On the second floor, drop chutes 
through the floor permit the cloth 
doffer to drop the folls onto the 
belt. The belt carries this cloth 
directly into the finishing depart- 
ment. 

That fatigue is an important 
source of accidents is a _ recog- 
nized fact. Some mills employ el- 


*Abstract of a paper presented at Na 
tional Safety Congress, Chicago, Ill. 
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derly men on jobs that do not re- 
quire skill, but rather manual la- 
bor and a minimum of physical 
strength. These’ men tire more 
quickly than younger men, and are 
thus a potential source of acci- 
dents. 

In the yarn mill, two elderly 
men per shift were used to roll big 
supply boxes of yarn to the wind- 
ers and there, by hand, place the 
bobbins, a few at a time, into the 
supply shelf at the top of the wind- 
er. Here again fatigue was prov- 
ing a safety hazard. 

The problem was solved by pro- 
viding an electric hoist that raised 
the doff box into the conditioning 
unit. The yarn then traveled to 
a cross belt over the end of the 
winders, through automatic clos- 
ing or opening gates. At the prop- 
er winder, the yarn was deposited 
into a large hopper. From the 
hopper a belt replaced the yarn 
storage shelves along the top of the 
winder. When yarn was needed, 
the operator pushed a button, and 
this belt brought the yarn out of 
the hopper into position for the 
winder operative. 

It will be noted that these instal- 
lations eliminate four to six men 
per shift in quill handling, and one 
man per shift in laying up yarn 
on winders. This represents a re- 
duction of men required and an 
increase in productivity per man. 

There is also another improve- 
ment in the weave room organiza- 
tion. The cloth does not have to 
wait to be taken to the cloth room, 
but is sent there the moment it is 
doffed from the loom. 

In the yarn plant the doffers 
have to walk only one half the 
distance formerly walked. This re- 
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sults in a gain in productivity pe! 
employee. 

In every installation that has 
been made so far, and the many 
that are still being planned, we 
have utilized space not heretofore 
considered as costing money. We 
have used space in the basements 
under the floor, along the walls. 
near the ceiling, and above the 
lines of traffic. We have eliminat- 
ed numerous boxes used for tem- 
porary storage, and we have mini- 
mized the moving of boxes in work 
spaces. 

In one plant there is being in- 
stalled a system of handling and 
storing picker laps, with provi- 
sion for handling and selection of 
four different laps, if necessary 
This will eliminate such things as 
loose cotton, broken laps, damaged 
machinery, loading and unloading 
a lap truck, pushing it to a card, 
unloading and placing in the sup- 
ply rack, and damage to the lay 
when dumped on its end after doff- 
ing. With this system, the laps will 
travel, out of the line of traffic. 
at the back of the cards. 


The cost of these various instal- 
lations are carefully computed, and 
costs are carefully scrutinized be- 
fore installation is made. Elimina- 
tion of help and increased produc- 
tion is taken into consideration 
The installation of materials han- 
dling equipment in itself does not 
necessarily mean the reduction in 
a labor force—sometimes it may 
even increase it. All factors should 





be carefully analyzed, models ac-. 


tually constructed, or limited in- 
stallations made, before a complete 
analysis of the return on invest- 
ment can be made. 
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Cloth Room Practices 


By WALTER FRANCIS 


SEVERAL years ago, a series of articles on cloth room 

practices was presented. That series was prepared 
by mill superintendents and was based on observations 
from years of experience. The object of this new series is 
to bring the subject up to date in a comprehensive manner 
so as to embrace different layouts and methods used in 
various cloth rooms throughout the industry. 


Article I 


IT WOULD be almost impossible 

to cover the handling of ev- 
ery kind of goods made, in one 
short series. We shall try to con- 
fine our observations to standard 
goods. The purpose of this series 
is to tell how the goods are han- 
dled in various cloth rooms. 

No one setup can be, nor is used 
in all cases. The same class of 
goods is put to so many different 
uses that it is obligatory to use 
different layouts and different 
methods in the cloth room. If in 
these articles we can give you one 
idea that will solve a problem, 
conserve manpower or increase 
production, they will have been 
well worthwhile. 

The value of the state associa- 
tions and sectional meetings can- 
not be overstressed. At these 
meetings there is always an open 
forum where any particular mill 
operation can be discussed. The 
superintendents and overseers can 
find an answer to any particular 
problem they might have. At least. 
they can learn how the other fel- 
low is doing a certain job and why 
he is doing it that way. These 
meetings should be of great value 
if the information obtained is put 
to practical use and is not forgot- 
ten the next day 

There are many overseers and 
officials who have never visited 
any other mills. That is a mistake 
which has been proved by experi- 
ence. The seconds in one mill 
jumped a thousand per cent in six 
months’ time, and they could not 
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reduce them. Some of the trouble 
was in the weave room, but not all 
of it. It went way back to the 
opening, slashing, and spinning. 

After some argument, we in- 
duced the officials to let four of 
their men, who admitted that they 
had never been in another mill, 
make a visit in another locality to 
several mills that were making the 
same kind of goods. They were 
astonished at what they saw, and 
what others were doing. We know 
it was of great value because the 
last time we stopped there, you 
could hardly believe the improve- 
ment in the looks of the goods 
when they finally arrived in the 
cloth room. 

First, we must realize that each 
department in the mill is just one 


cog in a wheel. They are de- 
pendent on each other in their 
efforts to make a perfect piece of 
cloth. Each department head must 
have confidence in, and work with 
every other department toward 
that end. They must all know 
the problems each department 
faces, and work in unison toward 
one goal. 


Cloth Not Made 
in the Cloth Room 


Cloth cannot be made in the 
cloth room. When it finally does 
arrive there, imperfections can 
sometimes be corrected and the 
appearance improved, but if all the 
previous operations from opening 
to weaving are not perfect, it is 
too late to do much about it. 

The cloth room is very often the 
forgotten department in a mill. The 
rest of the machinery may be mod- 
ern, up to date, and kept in good 
condition. Since the cloth room 
does not have. anything to do with 
the actual making of the cloth, 
the usual attitude is that any old 
equipment will do. In _ recent 
years, however, many mills have 
come to realize the importance of 


A railway sewing machine is shown here mounted beside a cloth 
scray. This machine makes a butt-seam. 
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the cloth room, and are finally 
giving it the attention it deserves. 
Since this is the only department 
where all the work of the previous 
operations can be seen, and the fin- 
ished product examined, it is a 
very important department. Here 
everything possible is done to cor- 
rect imperfections and keep the 
amount of seconds as low as pos- 
sible. 

Competent help must decide 
whether the goods can be classi- 
fied as firsts or seconds. The cloth 
room overseer has the final word 
as to how all the other operations 
have been done. All the over- 
seers from the other departments 
should be called in regularly to ex- 
amine the finished product. 


Keep Machinery Adjusted 


If the machines in the opening 
room and carding room are not 
adjusted right, it will show up in 
the finished product. If the spin- 
ning is not running right, or the 
yarns are not given correct treat- 
ment on the slashers, it will show 
up in the weaving and in the fin- 
ished product. If the looms are 
not kept in good condition and in 
proper repair, it will show up in 
the cloth room while the goods are 
being examined. 


Imperfections in the woven fab- 
ric can be corrected to a large ex- 
tent in the cloth room, but this 
takes time and costs money. Looms 
making bad cloth should be 
checked immediately. In this con- 
nection, the overseer of weaving 
and the cloth room overseer should 
have confidence in each other and 
work together. 


If the mill receives a complaint 
on material shipped, it is the cloth 
room overseer who hears about it 
first. For that reason, he should 
have the best equipment available. 
The lighting arrangement and fix- 
tures should be the best obtainable 
so that imperfections can be seen. 

Several years ago, a mill super- 
intendent made the remark, “I 
don’t want too good lighting be- 
cause it would show up all of the 
imperfections, and we just can’t do 
that.” If defects are not seen and 
corrected at the grey mill, the fin- 
ishing plant may see them and 
remember wiem. They may not 
make any complaint at the time, 
but during a slack period, they will 
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A scray mounted near a vertical brusher in the cloth room. The 
scray serves as a reservoir to hold the cloth while the seams are 
made, without interrupting other operations. 


give their business to a mill that 
does not allow such goods to be 
shipped. 

The importance of having a strict 
set of rules for inspecting, and see- 
ing that they are followed, cannot 
be over-emphasized. Employees in 
the cloth room should be above the 
average. They have to make im- 
portant decisions ali day long, and 
the reputation of the mill rests on 
their judgment. 


Handling Cloth 


Up-to-date mills have given se- 
rious thought to the handling of 
cloth from the weave room to the 
cloth room. Perhaps the best meth- 
od we have seen is the method 
using platforms and jack trucks. 
The platforms are uniform in size, 
built to handle a uniform loom roll 
to the best advantage. The loom 
rolls are placed on these platforms 
which are located at convenient 
places in the weave room. The jack 
fits under the platform,and raises 
it an inch or two off the floor so 
it can be taken to the cloth room. 
The rolls are stored on these plat- 
forms and are not handled again 
until removed by the stitcher op- 
erative. 

In the cloth room, the loom rolls 
must be sewed together so as to 
process them in one continuous 
length. They must then be brushed 
to remove as much of the foreign 
matter in the goods as possible, and 
also to break off any long hang- 
ing threads. The material is then 
run through a shearing machine to 
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remove all hanging threads on the 
surface and selvage of the goods. 

It must be inspected either on an 
inspecting machine, or in the fold, 
after being put in folds on a folder. 
If inspected in a large roll after 
the shearing operation, it is then 
folded and graded. 

The goods are then sent to the 
cloth press to be baled or re-rolled 
into a large roll for shipment. 


Seams 


Several kinds of seams are used, 
and each has a definite purpose. 
The chain stitch is used because it 
can be seen easily, can be torn on 
the folder more readily than any 
other seam, and it trips the auto- 
matic attachment on the shear 
better than a flat seam. 

If the goods are to be shipped 
in rolls to the finishing plant, a 
butt-seam can be used. The two 
ends of the pieces to be sewed are 
trimmed off evenly during the 
sewing operation. The seam flat- 
tens out under tension with the 
two edges butted together. Some 
mills use sewing machine heads 
that make two or three parallel 
rows of stitches. These are used on 
lightweight goods that require a 
strong seam, especially where 
goods are shipped to be coated, 
and when a great deal of tension 
is needed. 

The type of seam to be used 
depends entirely on how the cloth 
is to be handled later in the cloth 
room. If it is to be torn on the 


folder, the chain stitch is the best. 
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The flat butt-seam must be cut 
because it will not tear. It requires 


more thread than the chain seam 
and a better quality of thread must 
be used. 

Recently there has been devel- 
oped an attachment for making a 
flat butt-seam with reinforced sel- 


vages on the railway principle. 
The sewing machine head is 


slowed down the first inch and a 
half in from the selvage. Since the 
same number of stitches is made 
all the time, this puts in three 
times as many stitches here as 
through the body of the goods. The 
head speeds up after the first inch 
and a half and then slows down on 
the other selvage to put in the 
extra stitches. That is, if the head 
normally makes eight stitches per 
inch, each selvage will have twen- 
ty-four to the inch and eight 
through the body of the goods. This 
makes a strong selvage that gives 
no trouble in the finishing. The 
attachment is fastened to the cloth 
holder slides so that no time is lost 
in making adjustments for differ- 
ent width goods. 

Another recent improvement on 
motor driven sewing machines is 
an automatic stop-motion to stop 
the goods near the end of the loom 
roll. This can be used either on 
the goods or loom roll itself. The 
feeler rod has a mercury switch 
attached to it. As the loom roll 
becomes small, the tension of the 
goods will slacken, allowing the 
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feeler rod to drop and tip the mer- 
cury switch which stops the ma- 
chine. 

The other method works on the 
loom roll. When the loom roll is 
small enough, the feeler roll passes 
over it, thus throwing the switch. 
Either arrangement will leave just 
enough cloth to conveniently make 
the next seam. With this attach- 
ment, one operator can run several 
sewing machines without any dan- 
ger of the end running into the 
scray or onto the large roll, 
whichever method is in use. 

The new type railway sewing 
and rolling machines are fully 
equipped with ball bearings on the 
main shaft and rolling up drums. 
The old type gear drive to the roll- 
ing drums has been replaced with 
a heavy roller chain drive. The 
rolling drums have been made 
heavier and almost any diameter 
roll can be made. The main frames 
have been lengthened so a measur- 
ing attachment can be added with- 
out interfering with the size of the 
roll. 


Scrays 


The goods can be put into a 
large roll on the sewing machine 
or they can be run into a scray 
which serves as a reservoir to hold 
enough cloth so the seams can be 
made without stopping the subse- 
quent machines. The scray not only 
increases production but delivers 
the cloth to the brusher and shear 
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Inspecting cloth — imperfections 
can be corrected, but this pro- 
cedure is costly. This operative’s 
chair is mounted on rollers that 
permit movement of the chair 
from side to side on rails. 


in better condition than from a 
roll. Every time the goods are 
rolled, th.."e is a possibility of put- 
ting wrinkles in the cloth. With 
the scray, the goods pass to the 
next operation from a nice smooth 
loom roll without wrinkles. 

There are two kinds of scrays. 
The single, long scray is used 
where there is plenty of floor 
space. It should be twelve to four- 
teen feet long to insure adequate 
capacity. The other is a three-way 
scray which has three slopes for 
the goods to slide down. This 
takes up about eight feet of floor 
space from front to back, but the 
machine has the capacity of a 20- 
foot single scray. 

Scrays are made to fit the needs 
of the goods and the available floor 
space. A scray is simply a reservoir 
to hold enough goods to allow the 
sewing machine operator to sew a 
seam without stopping equipment 
that is used in subsequent opera- 
tions. The size of the loom roll is 
important in determining how 
much capacity the scray must hold. 
If double cuts of about 120 yards 
are run, the scray must have more 
capacity than if 250-yard loom 
rolls are handled. It takes just as 
long to make a scam for either 
one, and with the short loom roll 
it is necessary to make two or three 
seams, therefore more capacity is 
needed. 

Modern mills recognize that it 
is to their advantage to make the 
largest loom rolls possible. They 
are easy to handle, help increase 
production, and most important of 
all, reduce seconds to a minimum. 
Of course, on some classes of goods, 
short loom rolls must be made. But 
it would be well for any mill to 
consider carefully whether it 
would pay them in the long run 
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to increase the size of the loom 
roll. 

Denims and colored goods have 
been made in short cuts because 
they always have been made that 
way. Even if the goods have to be 
cut later to a certain length, a 250- 
yard loom roll produces more than 
a 120-yard roll. 

If there is plenty of floor space, 
the single scray is the best and 
should be long enough to hold 
plenty of goods. If the goods are 
to be run through a shear, the op- 
erator must have time to make a 
perfect seam without hurrying. A 
poor seam may be cut on the shear, 
and a lot of production is lost 
while the line is shut down to re- 
thread the machines. With this 
type of scray, the sewing machine 
operator can see the amount of 
goods in the scray at all times. 

The draft-roll on a_ properly 
built scray is low enough so the 
scray will not obstruct the view of 
the other machines. The old model 
scrays had a high draft roll be- 
cause it was considered necessary 
to have a sharp slope so the goods 
would easily slide down toward the 
bottom. This tended to pack the 
goods at the foot of the scray and 
placed extra tension on the goods 


-as it was pulled out to go to the 


next machine. 

A three-way scray can be used 
when not much floor space is avail- 
able. The cloth slides down three 
sections before going to the next 
operation. This scray is about 
seven feet high and obstructs the 
view, but it works just as well as 
the single scray. 


Brushing Machine 


The brushing machine removes 
dirt, leaf, and foreign substances 
from the goods. The cleaning rolls 
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A shearer, vertical brusher, roller, 
and measurer, all in tandem. This 
arrangement speeds production 
because the entire line can be in 
continuous operation all the time 
with a minimum of labor. 
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should be suitable for loosening the 
foreign substances as well as re- 
moving them. Many of them are 
twisted into the goods and must 
be loosened or broken up before 
they can be removed. 

There are two kinds of brush- 
ers, the vertical and horizontal. 
The vertical brusher has four, six, 
or eight cleaning rolls. Where a 
good grade of fairly clean cotton is 
used, a brusher with four rolls is 
all that is needed. 

For better cleaning, the six, or 
eight-roll vertical brusher can be 
used. There are chutes inside of 
these brushers that keep any for- 
eign matter from falling on the 
cleaning rolls underneath, and a 
powerful vacuum at the bottom 
of the machine keeps it clean. The 
horizontal brusher even 
more cleaning rolls to be used. The 
smaller machines have ten clean- 


allows 


ing rolls, and for heavier goods 
such as duck, ‘up to 16 or 17 rolls 
are used. The more modern hori- 
zontal brushers have vacuum at- 
tachments on top and bottom so as 
to keep the machines clean and 
free from dirt and lint. 


Shearing Machine 


The shearing machine removes 
hanging threads from both sides 
and selvages of the goods. This 
machine does not replace brushing, 
but does remove some of the loose 
matter as well as the 
threads. Since the shearing ma- 


foreign 


chines have come into common use. 
















some mills have discontinued 
brushing entirely. On 
classes of goods, this might be all 
right because much is removed in 
the finishing. However, most grey 
goods should be brushed. 

The shear has an automatic at- 
tachment that allows seams to pass 
through the machine without cut- 
ting the goods. There is a power- 
ful vacuum to raise the threads so 
they can. be cut off. The cutting 
parts are enclosed in hoods so that 
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the vacuum does not operate, ex- 
cept where the cutting is done. If 
the hanging or tying-in threads 
are to be cut off with a shearing- 
machine, the weavers must keep 
them under ten inches long. Shear- 
ing depends on the vacuum that 
lifts the threads to be cut off. If 
they are too long, they will pass 
through the cutting parts before 
the suction raises the loose end 
This will leave a hanging thread 
the length of which depends on 
how long it was to start with 

If the weavers will keep the 
tying-in threads under ten inches, 
the shear should get them all and 
save plenty of time during inspec- 
tion. A good job of shearing will 
eliminate any possible complaint 
fromm the finishing plant, especially 
on print cloth where a hanging 
thread makes a second. 

Cotton leaf gives plenty of trou- 
ble if not removed, especially on 
sulphur dyed material. This leaf 
is removed by brushing, and the 


number of cleaning rolls must be 













increased for heavy goods. Since 
this leaf is twisted into the yarn 
and is hard to remove, the cards 
should be kept in good condition 
and adjustment to remove all for- 
eign particles. 


Inspection 


After shearing, the goods can be 
rolled to go to the inspecting ma- 
chines. Some goods must be given 
a good inspection on one side, and 
in some cases, on both. Inspecting 
machines can be furnished with 
cradles to inspect individual loom 
rolls, or with cloth roll stands to 
hold a large roll. 

Most miils prefer to inspect the 
goods after they have been brushed 
and sheared. If the goods are in- 
spected in the loom roll, the shear 
might cut a selvage and the dam- 
age would not be discovered until 
it has been processed at the fin- 
ishing plant. Then, too, inspec- 
tion should be the last operation 
after the cloth has gone through 
all the other operations, except 
folding or rolling for shipment. 

Each operator should inspect 
about 25% more goods if the hang- 
ing threads are removed first. If 
the goods are to be inspected in 
the fold, a scray can be used be- 
tween the shear and the folder. 
Since the folder must be stopped 
at every seam and the cut of goods 
removed, there must be a surplus 
of goods between the shear and 
the folder to allow for this stop- 
ping. With this arrangement, the 
greatest possible production can be 


secured because the entire line can 
be in continuous operation all the 
time with a minimum of labor. 
That is, sewing machine, scray, 
brusher, shear, scray, and folder. 
If the mill runs long loom rolls, 
the sewing machine operator can 
run two machines without any 
trouble, and with two folder hands, 
three people can run two outfits. 
Recently, a new device has been 
added to the sewing machines to 
stop the end of the loom roll from 
running into the scray. This saves 
a lot of time, and permits one op- 
erator to operate two machines. 


Cloth Folders 


The folder, hooker, or yarder, as 
they are sometimes called, ar- 
range the goods in yard folds for 
inspection, grading, or baling, as 
the case may be. Folders are made 
to make one yard folds, 1% or 14% 
yard folds, or they can be adjusted 
for any or all of these lengths. 
Since mills now make longer cuts, 
folders can be made with either a 
six, seven, or eight-inch drop to 
the table to accommodate these 
longer cuts. 

A few mills use the yard and 
one-half folds because the cut folds 
over and makes a much better 
package to bale. The longer the 
cuts, the fewer the seams, short 
pieces, and seconds. 

Many improvements have been 
made on folders in recent years. 
The air folders that were former- 
ly used in finishing plants only, 
are now being used in cotton mills. 



































There is an air cylinder under the 
middle of the table that raises and 
lowers the table and also keeps 
the table in place while the goods 
are being folded. It requires 40 
to 50 lbs. of air pressure at all 
times to operate this folder. This 
folder consumes about a cubic foot 
of air each time the table is raised 
or lowered. It is smooth running 
and has no springs to keep in ad- 
justment. 

An air lift is now available to 
raise and lower the table on old 
model spring folders. It replaces 
the old style foot treadle and re- 
lieves the operator of performing 
the operation manually. 

Motor driven folders can be 
equipped with an automatic stop 
motion for stopping the folder 
blades at each seam. It is so ar- 
ranged that the blades are stopped 
while they are moving away from 
the operator on the stroke after the 
seam passes the feeler motion, This 
feeler motion can be adjusted for 
any type of seam. It does require 
a brake motor, and the blades can 
be stopped in any position. 

There is a start, stop, and jog 
button. 

The jog button can move the 
blades to any desired position and 
is a safeguard against accidents. 
When this device is used, there is 
no reason for the operator to touch 
the folder blades with his hands. 
It will also allow the operator to 
stand away from the machine to 
inspect the goods if this operation 
is done on the folder. 

Measuring attachments are 
available to count the yardage in 
individual cuts for daily or weekly 
production. 

In the past few years, a number 
of motor driven folders have been 
built without a main shaft or coun- 
tershaft. The drive is direct from 
a gear reduction motor to the cam 
shaft. This type of machine seems 
to perform very well. 

(Article 2 will appear in an 
early issue.) 


One of the latest type cloth fold- 

ers is shown in operation. This 

folder is equipped with a Lewis 
air lift. 


, 
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How 
TO 


FIGURE Access 


NO FORMULA has yet been de- 

vised without experimenta- 
tion. A formula is a rule. We com- 
menced to learn rules when we 
started in school; when we entered 
college it was with rules, but when 
we came out it was with a diploma 
and formulas. When we create a 
formula, it generally is a case of 
trying until we are satisfied that 
the point has been proved. We start 
with a theory and finish with a 
formula. 

The writer does not try to quali- 
fy as an expert, but from our ob- 
servations, covering a period of 
more than 55 years, we had come 
to the conclusion that the lay of 
roving on the bobbin was calcu- 
lated more by “rule-of-thumb” 
than otherwise. 


Consideration of Methods Used 

Our records show that it was in 
the year 1923, while we were 
working on data for the 1925 cata- 
log of roving frames for the Woon- 
socket Machine and Press Co., Inc., 
that we visited 17 mills and two 
textile schools. We counted the 
lay of different hanks an got all 
the information we could find re- 
garding the subject. 

The oldest rule that the Woon- 
socket Company had was as fol- 
lows: “To find the lay constant, 
multiply the square root of the 
number of roving you are making 
by the number of teeth in your lay 
gear.” 
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ROVING 
BOBBINS 


By FAY H. MARTIN 


HERETOFORE. all methods of calculating the number of strands 

of roving which will lay side by side in one inch on a 
bobbin have been more or less by rule-of-thumb, hit-or-miss. 
In this article, Mr. Martin presents the previous methods that 
have been used and gives the development of Martin's Formula. 
which enables the layers per inch to be figured directly. Includ- 
ed are tables and a chart which will be valuable to all cotton 
carders and others interested in the subject. 


Example: What is the lay con- 
stant if we are using a 44 tooth lay 
gear in making .20 hank roving? 

V.20 X 44 = 19.6768, lay con- 
stant. 

To find lay change gear: “Divide 
lay constant by the square root of 
the hank roving required.” 

Another rule was: “To find the 
lay change gear required when 
changing from one hank to an- 
other: 


Present hank * lay change gear 


V Required Hank 





P = Required change gear.” 


Textile School Methods 


All the foregoing rules were un- 
satisfactory, hence the search for a 
better one. The New Bedford Tex- 
tile School furnished the follow- 
ing: “To determine the layers 
(strands) per inch, multiply square 
root of hank by 9 for slubbers, 10 
for intermediates, 11 for roving, or 
12 for jacks.” 





The Fall River Textile School 
furnished this: “Multiply square 
root of hank by 10 for slubber, 11 
for intermediate, or 13 for roving.” 
This made the lay close enough so 
as not to show any wood on first 
layer. None of the 17 mills had any 
definite rule other than those men- 
tioned, and some did not have even 
that. 

The variations of layers per inch 
presented an interesting study, as 
shown below: 


1.00 Hank, 8 to 10 

1.50 Hank, 10 to 10.75 
2.00 Hank, 13 to 14.16 
3.00 Hank, 14 to 18.30 
4.00 Hank, 18.66 to 20.75 


An Improvement 


After a study of all data avail- 
able, we decided to attempt an im- 
provement. In preparing the copy 
for the 1925 Woonsocket catalog, 
we introduced an innovation. We 
took the train of gearing that gov- 
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TABLE 1 
1.75 Hank and below........... ssaliaisiahiaeastee V Hank 8.5 — Layers per inch 
Fo op: 2 ie 5: SaaS ee V Hank 9 = Layers per inch 
SAO MAME 00° ST Bewcccae V Hank 10 = Layers per inch 
400 Hemk to «OBB iiiccitidewne V Hank 11 = Layers per inch 
we.) a ae: | Cee VHank x 12 = Layers per inch 
84,00 Tiere 60. BEBO is sce cciicnestecdtaens VHank x 13 = Layers per inch 
erned the lay and worked out a 8 « 314, 7 312, and 7 X 3, lay 
constant number for each size of constant 555.42; roving, 6 * 3, 
frame; from this we obtained the lay constant = 747.65; jacks 6 > 
following: 3,6 & 2%, and 5 * 2%, lay con- 
Lay constant stant 1235.57. 


————— Layers per in 
Lay change gear on bobbin. 
Or by transposing: 


Lay constant 





- Lay change 
Layers per inch gear. 

But this did not tell us the prop- 
er lay for each different hank, so 
we established the method given in 
Table 1. 

The constants that we obtained 


All the foregoing is based on 
the gearing used on Woonsocket 
frames as built at Woonsocket pre- 
vious to 1931, and we have every 
reason to believe that they are used 
on the Whitin-Woonsocket models 
at the present time. An example 
of figuring the constant for a rov- 
ing frame is given in the accom- 
panying box. 

The bottom cone and its connect- 





an 8 
58 x 76 < 70 
21 x 26 x 32 x 30 x 35 x 16 

Note: The 3 





i Of the lifting-shaft gear. 


The following example of calculating the lay constant is for 
314 Woonsocket roving frame made prior to 1931. 


112 x 86 x 3 





< Ch x 18 


29 is the ratio of the compound. The 6.28 (8.38 for slub- 
bers) is the distance in inches the bobbin rail travels in one revolution 


EXAMPLE OF FIGURING LAY CONSTANT 


——— 555.42 
< 29 x 6.28 (Constant) 











were: for slubber 12 6 and 1l 

542, lay constant 171.76; 
slubber, 10 5 and 9 414, lay 
constant 175.48; intermediate, 


10 & 5 and 9 412, lay constant 
= 251.76; intermediate, 8 4, lay 
constant 327.97: roving, 8 * 4, 


ing gears do not enter into any of 
the calculations at any point. 

All that we have written thus 
far in this article has been history, 
telling what been done and 
how. None of the rules and calcu- 
lations were very definite. They 


has 





all left something lacking, as none 
of them told the right lay per inch 
and why. 

It was while working on the ar- 
ticles that were published in TEXx- 
TILE INDUSTRIES and later put into 
book form, that we were searching 
for a rule to find the diameter of a 
thread. We went to the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers and went through their large 
library of textile books, but with- 
out results. Then we went to the 
Boston Public Library and looked 
over all their collection of textile 
books, but we could not find any 
helpful information. 


Ashenhurst’s Formula 


Our next venture was a trip to 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology where we interviewed 
Prof. E. R. Schwarz. His answer 
was that they had in their library, 
a pamphlet written by Sam Wake- 
field, but that it was out of print. 
From this pamphlet we obtained 
the information that we were look- 
ing for. 

It was between 1880 and 1884 
that Thomas R. Ashenhurst made 
experiments and deductions on the 
subject, “Diameters of Yarns.” His 
work was enlarged upon and am- 
plified by Sam Wakefield, presi- 
dent of the Stockport District Mill 
Overlookers’ Association, in 1914. 
Results of his investigations were 
published in a pamphlet from 
which we quote: 


“Cotton threads have been treated 
as true cylinders, and from this sup- 
position all calculations have been 
based. Cylinders of like diameters 
have like areas, and since areas are 
to each other as the squares of their 
diameters, then their diameters dif- 
fer as the square root of their areas. 
Thus: Area of a circle = (diameter) 

0.7854. Area of a circle of 2” dia. 

4 « 0.7854 = 3.1416. Area of a cir- 
cle of 4” dia. = 16 x 0.7834 = 
12.5664. Square root of 3.1416 = 1.772. 


Fig. 1. Graph showing square root, lay per inch, and divisor curves. 
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mula with layers per inch as the 
positive answer. 

We took \/number 840 which 
produced what we shall call a 
“product”; this product divided by 
a “divisor” gives the layers per 
inch for a direct answer. This is 
not a diameter of the strand of 
roving, for the strand is flattened 
by the pressure of the presser 
when it is being wound upon the 
bobbin, especially on the first one 
or two layers. The measurement 
is layers per inch rather than a di- 
ameter. 

The diwisor was arrived at by ex- 
perimentation. Roving is not pro- 
portional from one hank to another 
the same as yarn, and this is be- 
cause of the twist that is inserted 
at the roving frame. The produc- 
tion tables shown in roving frame 
catalogs are based on a twist mul- 
tiplier of 1.20, representing the av- 
erage twist used for American cot- 
ton. The calculations for layers per 
inch in this article are based on the 
use of that same multiplier. 

One-hank roving has 1.20 turns 
of twist per inch; 10-hank, 3.79 
turns per inch, or 2.59 more turns 
than l-hank. This being the case, 
the 10-hank is not only lighter in 
weight but is smaller in diameter 
than 1-hank; the 1-hank is larger 
in bulk and less in twist. This 
being the case, 1-hank and 10-hank 
are not proportional. 

It will be noticed that the divisor 
curve (see Fig. 1) is a straight, but 
not a horizontal line from 10-hank 


down to 5.50-hank; from there on 
down, the curvature becomes more 
noticeable. The weight is more 
and the twist per inch is less—2.81 
at 5.50-hank as against 3.79 at 10- 
hank. 

No effort has been made to make 
the layers per inch agree with any 
known constant, for each different 
make of frame has a train of gear- 
ing and a constant of its own. 

A change of one tooth makes 
only a fraction of a layer differ- 
ence in the layers per inch. We 
will illustrate by an example for 
an 8 x 4 Whitin intermediate rov- 
ing frame, making 1.90-hank rov- 
ing: 











Layers 
Lay gear per inch 
38 13.00 
39 12.66 
«| Aer oO oe eC 12.33 
41 12.00 
42 11.66 





On this size frame there is only 
one-third of a layer difference per 
tooth. On an 8 x 3% ora7 x 3%, 
it changes by quarters of a layer— 
14, 42, 3%, 1. Therefore, it can be 
seen that a change of one tooth 
makes very little difference in the 
number of layers per inch. 

(When counting the layers per 
inch of traverse, it is customary to 
count four or five inches length- 
wise of the bobbin, then divide the 
total by the number of inches; the 
answer is the lay per inch.) 

With reference to the table 
which we have prepared (see Fig. 


November Rayon Shipments 
Show Inerease over 1946 


Although November shipments 
of rayon yarn and staple amount- 
ing to 83,900,000 pounds were 5 
per cent below those in October, 
they exceeded shipments of No- 
vember, 1946, by 18 per cent, ac- 
cording to the December issue of 
Rayon Organon, the statistical bul- 
letin of the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau, Inc. 

For the first eleven months of 
1947, domestic rayon deliveries to- 


80 


taled 868,500,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 12 per cent over the 
January-November period of 1946. 
Filament yarn shipments in No- 
vember were comprised of 42,700,- 
000 pounds of viscose+cupra and 
19,800,000 pounds of acetate for a 
total of 62,500,000 pounds. Staple 
deliveries last month were made 
up of 15,400,000 pounds of viscose 
and 6,000,000 pounds of acetate 
for a total of 21,400,000 pounds. 
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2), it will be noticed that we have 
shown the hank roving, up to and 
including 10-hank, running by one- 
quarter hank after 2-hank. We 
have shown the hank, square root, 
product, divisor, and lay per inch 
in Fig. 1. We have charted the 
square-root curve, lay per inch 
curve, and the divisor curve as 
shown. It will be noted that the 
square-root curve and the lay-per- 
inch curve cross each other at 2.75- 
hank roving, which shows that 
there cannot be a constant multi- 
plier of the square root for obtain- 
ing the lay per inch. 

The layers per inch as given in 
Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 are for carded 
cotton. If used for spun rayon or 
combed cotton, add 10%. 


The Martin Formula for obtain- 
ing the lay per inch is: 
VHank x 840 Product 
- = Lay per 
Divisor Divisor inch. 





We wish to repeat that roving is 
not proportional from one hank 
number to another hank number. 
If such were the case, there would 
be a common divisor, and the di- 
visor curve as shown in Fig. 1 
would be a straight line instead of 
a curve. 

In using. the layers-per-inch 
curve in Fig. 1, it should be noted 
that the result obtained from the 
figures at the right or left will 
have to be multiplied by 10. This 
curve was drawn as shown to pre- 
vent having the chart too high. 


Rayon filament yarn deliveries 
in the first eleven months of the 
year totaled 667,100,000 pounds 
(469,500,000 pounds viscose+cupra 
and 197,600,000 acetate). Staple 
deliveries in this period were 201,- 
400,000 pounds (viscose 148,300,- 
000 pounds and acetate 53,100,000 
pounds). 

The Organon notes the follow- 
ing percentage changes in the 
eleven months data of shipments 
compared to the corresponding 
period in 1946: viscose-+-cupra 
yarn, ++ 6 per cent; acetate yarn, 
4-18 per cent; viscose staple, +-21 
per cent; acetate staple, +-33 per 
cent. : 
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Four Faetors Affecting Weaving of 


Spun Rayon-Wool Blended Fabrics 


THE FIRST step in the manufac- 

ture of woven fabrics is the 
preparation of suitable yarn. This 
article is intended to touch upon 
some of the conditions that may 
create difficulties in weaving, as- 
suming that the yarn is of satis- 
factory quality. 

Although the correct sizing for- 
mula and its application in slash- 
ing rayon and wool blended yarns 
has a great bearing upon weav- 
ability, there are other factors di- 
rectly connected with the slashing 
operation that should not be over- 
looked. These are not usually 
given consideration in proportion 
to the amount of trouble they may 
cause while the warps are in the 
looms. Some of the troubles en- 
countered are as follows: 

(a) Yarn wound onto the warp 
beam too soft, insufficient 
tension to make a firm warp. 

(b) Not enough moisture left in 
the yarn. 

(c) Storage of warps prior to 
using in the looms. 

(d) The use of damaged or faul- 
ty beams. 

These four points, if considered 
beforehand and followed through 
carefully, will greatly facilitate 
weaving. It has been established, 
that even though the breaking 
strength, elongation, and elasticity 
of a blended yarn have been im- 
proved or retained, the weaving of 
the warps is not always ideal. 
Tracing the problems will usually 
bring out one or more of the points 
listed as major causes of poor ef- 
ficiency and quality. Thus, a good 
job at most points can be entirely 
nullified by overlooking details 
that are just as important. 

The difficulties created by the 
factors a, b, and c are identical to 
a great extent. They will be treat- 
ed separately and in connection 
with each other. 

If the warp yarn is not wound 
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By STANLEY A. PROKUSKI 


NUMEROUS problems are encountered in the manufacture 
of spun rayon-wool blended fabrics. The author of 
this article has concentrated on four difficulties in an effort 
to adequately cover some of the most prevalent conditions 
contributing to poor results in the weave room. 


firmly on the beam, the resulting 
soft wound yarn will result in a 
rough face fabric, loose and tight 
ends in the cloth, and uneven 
cloth. In addition, there will be 
excessive warp yarn breakage, es- 
pecially in the selvages. The warp 
yarn, being a soft mass on the 
beam, offers no resistance to the 
unwinding sheet which of necessity 
is under much tension. The result- 
ing digging in of the warp ends 
into the soft mass at various points. 
traps them into it at some points, 
causing a tight end in the fabric 
As the yarn is finally released it 
is much slacker than the body yarn 
and it goes into the cloth at the 
beat up much looser than the oth- 
ers. 

The selvages are especially sus- 
ceptible to this condition. They are 
trapped between the yarn mass 
and the beam flanges, rolling out 
of place and causing other ends 
nearby to do the same. The sel- 
vage ends thus trapped are not 
usually freed in time to prevent 
breakage. This action tends to in- 
crease the spacing between the 
yarn and the flanges and auto- 
matically multiplies the extent of 
damage. The action of yarn being 
trapped and rolled disrupts the se- 
quence in which the ends were 
placed on the beam. These sel- 
vage ends are crossed badly and 
break out when they come up to 
the lease rods or drop wires. Cut- 
ting the ends out and redrawing 
serves only as temporary remedy 
because the redrawn threads easi- 
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ly become trapped and rolled. 

Uneven cloth results from the 
action of the unwinding sheet of 
yarn under weaving tension, exert- 
ing force upon all of the warp yarn 
on the beam. When sufficient 
force is generated, the yarn on the 
beam moves suddenly, tightening 
itself closer to the beam barrel. 
The resulting action is a forward 
movement and slackening of the 
yarn sheet. This is transmitted to 
the cloth, with a resultant uneven 
effect. The cycle is repeated until 
the softness of the warp yarn on 
the beam barrel is eliminated. The 
result may be two or three hun- 
dred yarns of uneven cloth. 


Overdrying 


Overdrying of the warp yarn at 
the slasher has a decided bearing 
on the firmness of the yarn on the 
beam. Both rayon and wool are 
hygroscopic and are _ influenced 
greatly if the moisture regain in 
the yarn is not near normal. An 
overdry rayon-wool blended yarn 
tends ‘to fluff out upon drying. 
Even though beaming tensions are 
correct or abnormally high, the 
yarn on the beam will soften as 
the beam becomes full. This con- 
dition alone is sufficient to create 
the disturbances described in the 
foregoing. However, if they are 
combined with insufficient yarn 
tension while beaming, the result 
is a very soft and spongy mass of 
yarn that does not have good qual- 
ities for weaving. For best re- 
sults, the regain should be main- 
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Some of the more common results of improper handling of beams. 


tained at near 10 per cent when 
yarn goes onto the beam. Speed of 
the slasher and heat in the cylin- 
ders must be gauged accordingly 


Storage of Warps 


The storage of the full warps 
after they are slashed is also of 
prime importance. Because these 
yarns are hygroscopic, they are 
susceptible to changes with the 
atmospheric conditions at all times. 
A full warp beamed with the cor- 
rect tension and with the proper 
regain will become soft and spongy 
in a short time if proper humidity 
is not maintained in the place of 
storage. This is a point that is of- 
ten overlooked. 

Usually, warps are stored in or 
near the slashing department, and 
no provision is made to insure the 
maintenance of humidities for cor- 
rect regains. This results in dry 
yarn, and is just as menacing as 
those factors outlined previously. 
The slasher or beamer is often 
blamed for making soft warps, 
whereas the fault is not there at 
all 


Beam Troubles 


Faulty beam heads and gudgeons 
are a source of much trouble in 
weaving. This is especially true 
where wide fabrics are made. and 
where the diameters of the beam 
heads are large. It is obvious that 
an empty beam of this description 
is quite heavy and the addition of 
a great amount of yarn increases 
the weight tremendously. Because 
of the size and weight of full 
warps, they are very cumbersome 
to handle. Consequently they are 
abused considerably. When taking 
warps off the slasher or trucking 
to thee looms, they are rolled off 
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the truck and dropped to the floor. 
Sometimes they are lifted into the 
looms by placing iron bars or 
pipes under the gudgeons. 


Beams Often Abused 


The continual dropping of the 
warps loosens the beam flanges on 
the beam barrel, and the flanges 
are sprung out of line. The appli- 
cation of iron bars or pipes to the 
gudgeons bends them out of shape. 
While it is comparatively simple 
to tighten the flanges on the bar- 
rel, they are put into the slasher 
very often, without correction. The 
sprung flanges are not easily rem- 
edied and are usually considered 
as a necessary evil. Although the 
gudgeons may be straightened, 
their alignment is not always per- 
fect. 

The foregoing conditions do not 
allow perfect alignment of the 
beam in the slasher. The conse- 
quence of uneven gudgeons is an 
eccentric motion of the warp beam, 
causing the yarn to have alternate 


high and low spots. The portions 
near the flanges usually are bad 
and become more pronounced as 
the beam beeomes full. If a beam 
with either a loose or sprung 
flange is used in the slasher, the 
selvages are built unevenly. A 
loose flange does not remain in the 
same relative position at all times. 
The pressure of the yarn will tend 
to push the flange away, and this 
action will force the flange away 
at one point while the opposite 
side of the same flange is brought 
in closer to the yarn. 

A sprung flange creates a simi- 
lar condition. It can be readily 
seen that this causes the yarn 
sheet, as it goes to the beam from 
the expansion comb, to rub against 
the flange for part of a revolution. 
This folds the selvage ends over 
and they no longer go onto the 
beam in proper sequence. At the 
part of the beam where the flange 
is farthest from the yarn sheet, the 
spacing is too great, and the sel- 
vages are low, rolled, and in many 
cases trapped between the yarn 
and the flange. 

The results of the use of beams 
of this description are obvious. 
Low efficiency due to excessive 
warp and selvage breaks is in- 
evitable. Poor quality due to too 
many stops is automatic because 
of the starting marks that are so 
conspicuous in spun rayon-wool 
blended cloths. 

Beams should be handled care- 
fully and treated as one of the most 
delicate pieces of equipment upon 
which successful weaving is at 
least partially dependent. 


New Film Presents Story of Wool 


The pictured story of wool, from 
the fleece of sheep to finished 
clothing, is graphically portrayed 
in the new sound classroom motion 
picture, “Wool,” released recently 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Tl. 

The one-reel 16 mm. sound film 
was photographed on a sheep ranch 
in Montana, a spinning plant in 
Illinois and at a knitting mill in 
Wisconsin to show primary and 
middle grade school children how 
the sweaters they wear were grown 
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and produced for their comfort. 

“Wool” will be used principally 
in classes in the social studies, ge- 
ography and language arts, while 
its scenes of sheep herding, moun- 
tain sheep ranges and sheep dogs, 
and its closeups of the machines 
which change raw wool to yarn 
and sweaters make it of unusual 
interest even to adult groups. 

The new film is available for 
sale at $45 a print, or for rental at 
a charge of $2.50 for one, two or 
three days, from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 
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The World Wool Situation 


Demand for fine grades strong, but supply is 


short. Conversely, demand fer crossbreds is 


Slack while supply is large. 


RAW WOOL consumed in the first 
nine months of 1947 by ap- 
parel fabric and carpet manufac- 
turers totaled 526,000,000 pounds, 
542 per cent below the consump- 
tion of the January-September 
period of 1946, according to the 
December issue of Rayon Organon, 
the statistical bulletin of the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Inc. Nine 
months apparel wool consumption 
this year is down 14 per cent com- 
pared to 1946, while carpet wool 
consumption is up 36% per cent. 
Analyzing the world wool situ- 
ation, it has been found that the 
1947-1948 estimated world apparel 
and carpet wool production con- 
tinues on a declining trend with 
a loss of 13 per cent compared 
with the 1941 level. World apparel 
wool stocks in the middle of 1947 
were 12 per cent under those of a 
year ago, with the reduction com- 
ing in the stocks of finer grades 
of wool under government con- 
trol. Almost half of the world’s 
stock of apparel wool at the end 
of June 1947 was owned or con- 
trolled by 
United States production of raw 
wool is still on a downgrade and 
the 1948 clip will probably be the 
smallest since 1924. This country’s 
1947 wool clip will constitute less 
than 9 per cent of the world total, 
while consumption of wool this 
year will be the second largest in 
history. With foreign apparel wools 
increasing sharply in price, mills 
will consume more domestic 
grades this year than at any time 
since 1943. 

At the end of September, stock- 
piles of domestic wools held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
showed a decline of 35 per cent 
under those held a year before. 
While the total supply of wool 


government agencies 


is more than adequate from the 
standpoint of world apparel wool 
production, consumption, and 
stocks, the over-all figures do con- 
ceal the fact that a tight supply 
situation exists in fine grade wools 
(56/60’s and finer), the Organon 
points out. 


World wide demand for the finer 


numbers has been’ exceedingly 
heavy while production has de- 
clined sharply principally because 
of drought conditions in Australia, 
the decline in United States 
output, and the apparent switch 
of South African sources to cattle 
raising in place of sheep raising. 

Production of merino wools in 
the ten principal producing coun- 
tries this season is estimated at 
1.3 billion pounds, grease basis, 
20 per cent less than the 1941 peak 
and less than at any time in the 
last twenty years. Output of cross- 
bred apparel wools, on the other 


hand, will be about 1.4 billion 
pounds. 

Notwithstanding the large world 
wool carryover of government con- 
trolled stocks, little relief can be 
expected from such sources be- 
cause the stocks of wanted quality 
merino wools have been depleted. 

At the end of June, 1947, the 
Joint Organization held approxi- 
mately 1.6 billion pounds of wool, 
of which 850,000,000 pounds were 
merino 750,000,000 
pounds crossbred types. The me- 
rino stock, however, contained less 
than 150,000,000 pounds of good 
quality combing wools. 

With the demand for fine! 
grades strong, the world supply be 
comes thinner. Demand for cross- 
breds, on the other hand, is slack, 
while the supply is large. The de- 
mand for finer grades has exerted 


wools and 


an upward world 
prices, and this no doubt will en- 
courage the expansion of fine 
wool flocks in the surplus produc- 
ing countries. Nevertheless, even 
under ideal weather conditions. 
it will take several years before 


pressure on 


such action will mean increased 
vool production of finer grades 


Courtesy, Rayon Oraanon 
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Wool Raw Stock Scouring 


Aided by Synthetic Detergents 


SCOURING of wool raw stock is 
simple when a synthetic or- 
ganic detergent is used. A small 
portion of soil to be removed from 
raw wool consists of water soluble 
materials; but the bulk is water 
insoluble. and consists of wool 
grease, sand, dirt, and lime. 
Although the wool fats and dirt 
may be removed with the synthetic 
detergent by itself, it is more eco- 
nomical and efficient when used 
in conjunction with a suitable al- 
kali such as soda ash. Wool is a 
fairly sturdy fiber which may be 
processed within rather wide lim- 
its of acidity and alkalinity. It 
should, however, be_ protected 
against excessively high tempera- 
tures and rough mechanical action 
since these conditions tend to felt 
the fibers. 


Advantages Cited 


Synthetic detergents, such as 
Nacconol N R, scour rapidly by 
providing rapid wetting by the al- 
kaline scouring liquors. They aid 
in the removal and emulsification 
of the wool grease; and in addi- 
tion to being rapidly rinsable, ac- 
celerate the rinsing of the alkali 
from the wool. 

As raw wool scouring progress- 
es, the synthetic detergent concen- 
tration is gradually depleted. Part 
of it is sequestered in the wool 
grease emulsions while another 
portion satisfies the adsorption or 
absorption characteristics of the 
wool. 

Good scouring results have been 
generally obtained when adequate 
synthetic detergent suds were 


*Abstract of paper presented at the an- 
nual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
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By 0. M. MORGAN* 


National Analine Division 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Detergents speed scouring process by provid- 
ing rapid wetting by the alkaline liquors, 
assisting im removal and emulsification of 


wool grease, and accelerating the rinsing of 


alkali from the wool. 


maintained on the surface of the 
scouring liquors. When the suds 
disappeared, the quality of scour- 
ing was reduced. The scouring so- 
lutions could then be rejuvenated 
by the addition of more synthetic 
detergent. Recently an improved 
analytical method for the deter- 
mination of this surface active 
agent has been found. 

The analytical data, correlated 
with the foaming characteristics of 
the scouring solutions as well as 
the residual grease content of the 
scoured wool, have proved that the 
maintenance of a proper suds level 
combined with proper alkali con- 
trol assures high quality scouring 
results. 


Alkali Control 


So far as alkali control is con- 
cerned, in the first scouring bowl 
the acidic materials in the wool 
convert sodium carbonate to sodi- 
um bicarbonate. The pH of so- 
dium bicarbonate falls in the range 
8.0-8.5 while the pH of sodium car- 
bonate is in the range 9.5-11.0. 
The sodium bicarbonate which is 
formed acts as a buffer and re- 
duces the pH of the system which 
still contains appreciable quanti- 
ties of sodium carbonate. 
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This reaction may be reverseu 
by using a stock solution of mildly 
causticized soda ash as a constant 
or periodic feed for the scouring 
bowls. The small amount of caus- 
tic soda which is added serves to 
convert the bicarbonates to car- 
bonate thereby improving the gen- 
eral scouring ability of the system. 


Recommended Quantities for 
Detergent and Soda Ash 


The quantities of synthetic de- 
tergent used to charge the scour- 
ing bowls represent a concentra- 
tion of 0.15% based on the weight 
of the liquor while the soda ash 
charge represents a concentration 
of 0.50%. The quantities of these 
supplies required as periodic addi- 
tions or as a continuous feed will 
be variable depending on the type 
and amount of wool being scoured. 


Suggested pH Values 


Most efficient scouring is ob- 
tained when the pH of the first 
scouring bowl is maintained in the 
range 9.5-10.5 and the second 
scouring bowl in the range 10.5- 
11.0. A synthetic detergent con- 
centration of above 0.09% should 
be maintained in the first bowl or 
scouring efficiency will drop off. 
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TESTING and the evaluation of 

testing results are necessary 
for intelligent operation of any in- 
dustry. The evaluation of testing 
results in a textile plant requires 
some fundamental knowledge of 
the process, some _ engineering 
background, and the ability to 
make décisions as to whether the 
material tested is as good as pre- 
viously produced, or is significent- 
ly different in quality from the 
average outgoing product of the 
department or plant. 

The fundamental knowledge of 
the process and the engineering 
background can be acquired by 
study and experience. The analysis 
of data by statistical methods can 
also be learned by study and ex- 
perience. It is not necessary to be 
a statistician or mathematician to 
use the elementary laws of statis- 
tics for quality control. 

Statistical quality control is 
simply the application of a few 
elementary statistical techniques to 
the collection and analyzing of data 
so that the most economical and 
efficient method of processing can 
be accomplished and maintained. 

Most data which are collected in 
a textile mill will form one of 
three types of distributions. The 
normal type distribution is formed 
by such data as tensile strength, 
elongation, yarn count, turns of 
twist, etc. The binomial type dis- 
tribution is formed when the per 
cent defective is being plotted, and 
the poisson type distribution is 
formed when the total number of 
defects or the defects per unit area 
are being considered 


Normal Type Distribution 


Assuming the following data has 
been collected as a result of ienaci- 
ty test of yarn (which will form 
the normal type distribution pro- 
vided control exists), the steps 
shown would be taken in the con- 
struction of a control chart. 

Use any suitable type of plain 
graph paper to plot the points as 
shown in Fig. 1. This method of 
calculating the standard deviation 
and control limits can be rather 
laborious when large amounts of 
data have been collected. A man- 
ual has been prepared by the 


Statistical 
Quality 


Control 


By D. S. HAMBY 


PRESENTING a simple application of elementary statisti- 

cal techniques to the collection and analysis of data 
for the purpose of accomplishing and maintaining the most 
economical and efficient method of processing. The author 
is an experienced technician on statistical quality control. 
and his approach is obviously from a practical point of 


view. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials which simplifies these cal- 
culations by the use of simple for- 
mula and tables. The manual is 
extremely helpful in quality con- 
trol work. 

When the average of four breaks 
per bobbin is plotted and no fun- 
damental change is made in the 
process, all points except three out 
of every thousand should be be- 
tween the upper and lower control 
limits. The limits are set at 3 stand- 
ard deviations and 99.73 per cent 
of all points will be included be- 
tween the limits if the process is 
under control. 

After the control limits are es- 
tablished and the chart is put into 


Fig. 1- 
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use, the test results should be plot- 
ted in the order the sampling and 
testing was done. By plotting the 
data in this way, any trend which 
is likely to occur can be seen, and 
corrective measures can be applied 
before the process gets completely 
out of control. 

This type of analysis is based 
upon the amount of variation in 
the product. The standard devia- 
tion is one measure of variation, 
and the more a product varies, the 
larger the standard deviation and 
thus the wider the control limits. 
The ultimate goal of any manufac- 
turer should be to eliminate as 
much variation in his product as 
possible. The quality control chart 
is so constructed that it is of great 
help in the solution of this type 
of problem. 


Binomial Type Distribution 


The standard deviation of the 
binomial type distribution is cal- 
culated by the use of the formula 
pq where p is the average and 
q is (1-p). 

Assume that a weave room is 
producing 2,000 pounds per day 
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TABLE 1 
Average of 4 Breaking Strength 
Bobbin breaks per bobbin Range Squared 
1 16.0 1 256 
2 17.0 2 289 
3 14.5 0 196 
4 17 4 324 
5 18 1 361 
a=5 82.5 8 1426 
82.5 
Average —_— 16.5 
5 
Standard Deviation 
| 1426 
— (16.5) V 285.2 — 272.2 V13.0 3.6 
5 
3(3.6) 
Upper Control Limit 16.5 = 16.5 5.4 21.9 
V4 
3(3.6) 
Lower Control Limit 16.5 — -~ = 16.5 — 5.4 11.1 
v4 








and an average of 10 per cent is 
second quality. By the foregoing 
formula the standard deviation 
would be calculated as follows: 


Standard deviation = V.10(1 — .10) 
= VIKSO) = Vee = 3 

If 100 per cent of the fabric pro- 
duced is inspected, the control lim- 
its would be calculated by the for- 
mula, 


3a 
xt — 
Vn 


xX = average per cent second quali- 








ty. 
a = standard deviation. of the dis- 
tribution involved. 
n = pounds inspected. 
3(30) 
Upper control limit 10 
V 2,000 
= 10 + 2.01 12.01. 
3(30) 
Lower control limit = 10 — 
V 2,000 


= 10 — 2.01 = 7.99. 

Unless the percentage second 
quality exceeds 12.01, there is no 
reason for alarm. A variation from 
the average of 2.01, or three stand- 
ard deviations, can be expected due 
to chance; however, if more than 
three points out of a thousand fall 
outside of the control limits, con- 
trol no longer exists and some ac- 
tion should be taken. Here again, 
the objective is to reduce the varia- 
tion. To do this, it is necessary 
to reduce the average percentage 
second quality, whereas with the 
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normal type of distribution an ef- 
fort is usually made to maintain 
the average but reduce variation. 


Poisson Type Distribution 


In addition to plotting the per- 
centage of all fabric which is sec- 
ond quality, it would be of value to 
plot the total number of defects 
found per pound of fabric produced 
per loom which will form the pois- 
son type of distribution, provided 
control exists. If each loom is pro- 
ducing 400 pounds of fabric per 
week, and for all fabric produced 
an average of two defects per 
pound is being found, the standard 
deviation and control limits would 
be calculated as follows: 


a = V2 = 1.414 





TABLE 2 

Number of 

Observations 

In Sample D D: 
2 0 3.268 
3 0 2.574 
4 0 2.282 
5 0 2.114 
6 0 2.004 
7 0.076 1.924 
8 0.136 1.864 
i) 0.184 1.816 
10 0.223 1.777 
11 0.256 1.744 
12 0.284 1.717 
13 0.308 1.692 
14 0.329 1.671 
15 0.348 1.652 
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3(1.414) 





Upper control limit = 2 + 





V400 

= 2+ 212 = 2.212 
3(1.414) 
Lower control limit = 2 — - - 
V400 


= 2<— 212 = 1.766 

The average defects per pound 
is plotted for each loom. This is an 
excellent way of finding the looms 
which are producing fabric that is 
significantly better or worse than 
the average production of the de- 
partment. The defects per yard 
could be plotted as easily as de- 
fects per pound by using the av- 
erage defects per yard for the cal- 
culations in place of the average 
per pound. 

The examples given thus far 
have been only for averages. A 
chart for ranges is very helpful 
and should be considered along 
with the charts for averages. The 
range is the difference between the 
lowest and highest values of the 
test results. The column entitled 
“Range” in Table 1 represents the 
difference between the lowest and 
highest values of the four breaks 
for the respective bobbins. The av- 
erage range is calculated and the 
value used as the center line of 
the chart. 

8 

Average range — = 1.6 

5 

Upper control limit = RD: 

Lower control limit = RDs 

R = average range 

D: and D: are constants depending 

on sample size which may be 
found in Table 2. 


UCL = (1.6) (2.282) = 3.65 
LAs = 1S) GG ='0 


By examination it will be found 
that the range for bobbin No. 4 is 
out of control and the average is in 
control. The reverse can also be 
true; that is, the average can be 
out of limits and the range be 
within limits, the reasons being ob- 
vious. 

When using this type or chart, 
it is important to use the correct 
constants. If the chart is set up for 
a sample size of 4, and for some 
reason the sample size is increased 
to 5, the control limits should be 
recalculated using the new sample 
size. 

To realize the maximum benefit 
from the control chart, it is neces- 
sary to sample so that the maxi- 
mum information about a popula- 
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tion is obtained with a minimum 
of effort. 


Statistical analysis is not always 
the final answer when a sampling 
plan is being evolved. Random and 
unbiased sampling is of prime im- 
portance, and every item should 
have an equal opportunity to ap- 
pear in the sample selected for 
testing. No effort should be made 
to select all good samples or all 
bad samples. If for some reason it 
is known that one machine is pro- 
ducing inferior quality, that ma- 
chine should not be sampled for 
regular control testing until it has 
been overhauled or corrected in 
some way. On the other hand, if 
one machine is producing better 
than average quality, this machine 
should not be sampled any more 
frequently than the other ma- 
chines. 

It is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to recommend a single 
sampling plan and sample size to 
cover all mills, departments, and 


situations. One fact should be re- 
membered in connection with sam- 
pling; that is, relatively small sam- 
ples selected from a moderately 
defective population will be better 
than the population (as a whole) 
more frequently than they will be 
worse. 

Anytime it becomes necessary to 
change the sample size, the control 
limits should be recalculated for 
the new sample size. Suppose that, 
in the example given for fhe bi- 
nomial distribution, 500 pounds per 
day were inspected instead of 2000 
pounds. The new control limits for 
the sample size of 500 would be 

3(30) 
10 + ——,, which gives an upper 
V500 
limit of 14.02 as compared with 
12.01 for n — 2000, and a lower 
limit of 5.98 as compared with 
7.99. Since the sample size is used 
in calculating the control limits, it 
is obvious why the limits should 
be changed when the sample size 
is increased or decreased. 


The examples have been used 
merely as illustrations, and this 
method of analysis is by no means 
confined to the applications shown. 
This article serves only as an in- 
troduction to statistical quality 
control; to cover the entire field in 
detail would require several vol- 
umes. To anyone interested in 
using this type of control, the fol- 
lowing books will prove helpful: 

A.S.T.M. Manual on Presenta- 
tion of Data, published by A.S.T.M., 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

An Engineer’s Manual of Statis- 
tical Methods by L. E. Simon, pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, N. Y. 

Sampling Inspection Tables by 
Dodge & Romig, published by 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, N. 
7 

Statistical Quality Control by E. 
L. Grant, published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, N. 
. 2 


Textile Series Reports 


Listing of reports on German textile industry, as prepared by American textile men. 


1948 





IMMEDIATELY following the cessation of hostilities 
of World War II, textile teams, consisting of 
selected men in the American textile industry, visited 
Germany to investigate various aspects of the textile 
and allied industries. 
Reports were prepared by the visiting mill men. 
These and other reports based on American experi- 
ence, known as the Textile Series Reports, have been 


Report No. of 
No. Title Date Pages 


1 “Quartermaster Purchases of Wool 
Cloths and Blankets for World War 
TT’—Dy Glen F. Brown wnccecececssessssssssesseeseeese Feb. 1946 12 


2 “German Developments in Warp 
Sizing”’—By Joseph P. Meierhans, 
Brackett Parsons .......... Mar. 1946 28 










“German Technical Developments 
in Textile Finishing Processes” 
—By Francis S. Richardson. .............. Mar. 1946 219 


4 “The Protection of Textiles and Re- 
lated Products From Damage by 
Molds, Fungi, Insects and Flame” 
—By M. Li Crossley. o..cccccccesssssssssssssssssnssssee Mar. 1946 21 
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released for public information by the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The report numbers, titles, date of preparation, 
and number of pages are listed herewith. Those in- 
terested in securing the various publications should 
write the Office of Technical Services for current 
price of each report. 


Report No. of 
No. Title Date Pages 


5 “Screen Printing”—By M. L. Cross- 
ley, Francis S. Richardson 200.00... 17 


6 “The Microbiological Degradation 
of Cotton Fabrics”—By Ralph G. 
H. Siu, W. Lawrence White .................. Dec. 1945 64 





~J 


“The Effect of Uitraviolet Light on 
Cotton Cellulose and Its Influence 


on Subsequent Degradation by Mi- 


cro-Organisms”—By R. P. Wagner, 
Harold H. Webber, Ralph G. H. 


anima. 1eee 66 





87 








Report 
No. 


8 


12 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 





Title Date 


“The German Army Standard Uni- 
form Cloth’—By Werner Von Ber- 
gen Mar 





“German Use of Paper Yarns and 
Fabrics”—By John F, Hagan, Ellis 
Brewster, Frank M. Steadman.......... May 


“Ropes Obtained from Captured 
Japanese Equipment”—By Textile 
Section, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards Mar 





“The German Foam-Insulating Im- 
mersion Suit”’--By Joseph P. 
Meierhans May 





“The Zellwolle Lehrspinnerei— 
The German Organization for Re- 
search on the Spinning of Rayon 
Staple—Its Objectives, Methods 
and Equipment”—Compiled by 
OQMG “Textile Team” ......ccccccccccccsee May 


“Textile Microscopy in Germany”’— 
Compiled by Werner Von Bergen, 
Published by the Textile Research 
Institute, 10 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 





“Research Reports of the Zellwolle 
Lehrspinneri (Berichte)? 0... Nov. 


“Tent Design and Construction”— 
By W. R. Barnes and Associates........ May 


“Temperature and Humidity Con- 
ditions Encountered In Exposure of 
Tents”—By David H. Miller ................ May 


“Solar Radiation on Exposed Army 
Tents and Canvas at Camp Lee, 
Virginia”—By L. B. Aldrich and 
Associates June 





“Supplementary Report on German 
Dyes” —By M. L. Crossley ...cccccccccccsoe Jun. 


“Dyestuffs, Intermediates, Textile 
Auxiliaries, Polymers and Pharma- 
ceuticals’—By Joseph H. Trepag- 
nier, Frederick T. Weishut ..................... May 


“The Textile Printing Industry in 
Germany”—By Elliot Broadbent.......May 


“German Methods for Finishing 
Rayon Fabrics’—By Glenn D. 
Jackson, Jr. ...... May 





“Observations on the Dyeing and 
Finishing Methods in Germany and 
Austria”—By C. Norris Rabold........... Jun. 


“Package Dyeing in Germany, Dye- 
ing of Hosiery in Germany,” and 
other reports—By Thomas R. Smith, 


Brackett Parsons Jun. 





*In preparation November 1947. 
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26 


27 


28 


29 


30 
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33 


34 


35 
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Report 
No. 


Title 


“Field Studies of the Deterioration 
of Textiles Under Tropical Condi- 





No. of 
Pages 





tions’—By Elso S. Barghoorn .......... Jun. 1946 263 


“Areas of Quartermaster Research 
in Textiles’ —By Lt. Col. S. J. Ken- 
nedy, Capt. Richard D. Wells, Capt. 
Stanley Backer 





“Determination of Statistical Con- 
trol and Related Factors in the 
Performance of Breaking Strength 
Testing of Fabrics’—By Norman 


D. Edelman Sept. 





“Survey of Various Manufacturing 
Methods in Use by Worsted In- 

dustry for Production of Cloth, 
Serge, O.D.”—By William B. Wil- 


liamson Feb. 





“Control of Factors Influencing 
Shade in Some Mills Manufacturing 
20 oz. O.D. Suiting and 32 oz. O.D. 
Overcoating” — By L. DaCosta 


Ward Oct. 





“Resin Impregnation of Cotton 
Fabrics for Prevention of Microbi- 
ological Decay”—By W. Lawrence 


White, Ralph G. H. Sivh wccccccsscssssnsceesees Jun. 


“The German Woolen and Worsted 
Industry In World War II’—By 
Werner Von Bergen 





“Bast Fibers In German Textiles” 
—By John F. Hagen 





“Investigation of Methods for De- 
termining the Filling Power of 


Feathers’—By Norman B. Edel- ' 
man Dec. 1946 





“Action of Alkali Upon Cellulose” 


—By Albert Schaeffer ...cccccccocssneesneens Apr. 1947 


“The Use of Acceptance Testing 
Data to Substantiate Specification 
Requirements”—By Stanley Back- 





er May 1947 


“Relationship between Measure- 
ments of Air Permeability by the 
Gurley and Frazier Machines”—By 
Gerald Winston, M. I. Landsberg... 


“Standardization of Army Textile 
Shades”—By Stanley Backev............... 


“Laundry Variables Affecting 
Shrinkage of Army Fabrics”—By 
Stanley Backer 





“Improvement in Color Fastness of 
Army Woolens”—By Stanley Back- 
er, Mario Pesce, Frank J. Rizzo........... 


“Comparison of Thermal Conduc- 
tivity Tests for Textiles”—By Stan- 
ley Backer 
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te Many textile mills are eliminating much of their floor 
' congestion by installing American MonoRail ‘‘Up and 
Over’’* Handling Systems. 
In these particular mills, cloth rolls are raised and 
7 17 


transported overhead to other departments. Increased 
production at lower costs has resulted. 


With "Up and Over" type of handling from receiving 
18 to shipping, an overhead track or crane system does. 
a better, quicker job with less maintenance. 





Let an American MonoRail engineer show you how 
an overhead system will increase your production 
and pay for itself in a very short time. 
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*40 “Introduction of Objective Test 
Procedures in Textile Specifica- *44 “Report of The Committee for the 
tions”—By Stanley Backer ececccsc: Evaluation of German Dyestuffs” 
41 “Permanent Sizing of Warps”—By *45 “Report of The A.S.T.M. Task 
Joseph H. Brant ...... Jan. 1947 15 Group Studying the Wyzenbeck 
Precision Wear Test Meter’—By S. 
Tanenhaus, Gerald Winston 





42 “Rayon Weaving and Throwing In 
Germany”—By E. C. Geier .nccccccccosssssee 


43. “Summary of Reports, Winter 1946- 46 
47 on Arctic Field Trials—Quarter- 
master Textiles, Clothing and Foot- 
wear—Frigid, Williwaw and Frost” 
ae Apr. 1947 415 


“The Treatment of Army Socks for 
Shrink Resistance’—By Quarter- 
master Corps 





*In preparation November 1947. 
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Tents’—By Norman  Sissenwine 


Theory and Practice of Spinning 


(Comments on “Variation and Drafting”’) 


By IR. W. H. WESTENBERG 
Netherlands Fiber Research Institute 


THIS magazine published in the 
Sept. 1946 issue, in the How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE department, 
the comments of CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7792 on variation and drafting. It 
was an excellent discussion of the 
subject. In addition to reviewing 
variation and some of the causes, 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7792 cited the 
need for knowledge of the varia- 
tion within each process, and the 
need for more accurate testing 
methods. 
The conclusions of CONTRIBUTOR 


OTHER MEN MANAGE department 
by several other contributors.* 

The article that appeared in the 
September 1946 issue was studied 
by Dutch textile men who peti- 
tioned the Netherlands Fiber Re- 
search Institute for further infor- 
mation. 

The accompanying article was 
prepared as an answer for the 
Dutch textile group by Ir. W. H. 
Westenberg, member of the staff 
of the Institute. The author ezx- 
plained that the entire paper would 


Part I. Introduction 


NO SPINNER would dare to claim 

mastering his process to such 
a degree that he would know ex- 
actly how his final product, the 
yarn, has been composed from his 
raw materials, the fibers. He is 
producing a yarn that is highly 
different from our conception of 
the ideal yarn, which is a pure 
cylindrical body. A real yarn 
shows significant departures from 
the cylindrical: shape; both thin 
and thick pieces are found or, what 
comes to the same thing, the num- 
ber of fibers which is found in a 
section is now larger, now smaller. 
This latter symptom accounts for 
the irregular appearance of the 
yarn. 





No. 7792 were that three groups be published in a Dutch textile The arranging of the fibers in a la 
of persons associated with the tex- journal, but he has kindly trans- yarn, the most important work of Pp! 
tile industry should contribute toa lated and abstracted the lengthy a spinner, must, with the equip- fo 
better control of variation—those article for TEXTILE INDUSTRIES in ment nowadays in use, be left to 
engaged in research work, the ma- order that the discussion started the mere chance. This chance can tic 
chinery builders, and the mill op- and contributed to by American not take care of distributing an pl 
erating men. textile men may be placed at the even number of fibers to each 

This discussion by ContTRIBUTOR disposal of American interests. cross-section. Something is still - 


No. 7792 was answered in the How 


The abstract is divided into three 
parts—the introduction, doubling 
and drawing of a _ hypothetical 


wanted. 
Chance is playing tricks on the 
spinner, but fortunately not incal- 


*See discussions. ‘‘Textile Industries.’ yarn, and the comments on letter culable tricks, for mathematicians 
following issues: Js ary 1947, 4 07: Te) , : 
March 1947. p99. Apsil, 1947, ys. 119, from ConTRIBUTOR No. 7792 in the have given laws to the research 
July, 1947, p. 125. Additional discussions on —_ . ae : : 7 
this subject. will appear in early issues September 1946 issue. men in a useful form in the theory 
90 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES for JANUARY, 1948 | 
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New 


SPOOLERS 


get the right start 





for a long life... 





when the Gulf Lubrication Engineer 





is “in the picture’ » a 








F you're installing new spoolers—or any other 
new equipment—you'll want to insure your 
large investment as thoroughly as possible against 
premature mechanical failures, below-par per- 
formance, and high maintenance costs. 

Here you'll find the services of a Gulf Lubrica- 
tion Engineer very helpful. He will make a com- 
plete survey of each unit of equipment and study 
your particular operating conditions to determine 
their influence on lubrication. 








LUBRICATION 





Boston 


When writing advertisers, please mention; TEXTILE INDUSTRIES e JANUARY, 1948 


In this progressive southern mill, the 
Superintendent of spinning (right) and 
the Overseer of spooling discuss the lubri- 
cation of this latest type spooler with. 
the Gulf Lubrication Engineer (left). 


After analyzing every important factor, he will 
recommend for every moving part a Gulf 
quality oil or grease which will provide maxi- 
mum protection against wear. Then you can be 
sure you've made the right start—not only for a 
long life, but for a trouble-free life with low costs 
for maintenance. : 

For the co-operative counsel of a Gulf Lubrica- 


tion Engineer, write, wire, or phone your nearest 
Gulf office today. 











Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


* New York + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
New Orleans + Houston + Louisville - Toledo 
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of statistics. These are being used. 


Evenness and Number of Fibers 
Per Section 


A team of British investigators 
obtained the result that the regu- 
larity of a yarn is closely connect- 
ed with the square root of the 
number of fibers per section. As- 
sume a yarn with an average of 
100 fibers per section: That means 
that the total length of all fibers 
in that yarn is just 100 times the 
length of the yarn. But by count- 
ing the fibers in a certain num- 
ber of sections, it will appear that 
in most cases none of those sec- 
tions do contain exactly 100 fibers. 
In accordance with the rule stated, 
it is found that the deviations from 
100 are of the magnitude of 10; 
this is the square root of 100, the 
supposed number of fibers per sec- 
tion. 


These deviations are expressed 
in terms of the standard deviation, 
the root-mean-square deviation 
taken from the mean. In the sup- 
posed case this measure is 10 fi- 
bers. The theory of statistics says 
that all deviations which are to be 
found in counting the number per 
section lie between +3 and —3 
times those 10 fibers or: sections 
with less than 70 and more than 
130 fibers do not occur in a yarn 
having a mean of 100 fibers per 
section. 


Standard Deviation of Coarse 
and Fine Counts 


If two yarns with a different 
number of fibers per section must 


be compared -with each other for 


regularity, it'turns out that the 
standard deviation of the coarser 
yarn is greater than that of the 
finer, while the former is essen- 
tially more regular, for its stand- 
ard deviation expressed in per 
cents of the mean is smaller. The 
thus defined quantity is called co- 
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Fig. 1. Sketch of longitudinal section of a spun rayon yarn, showing thick and thin places. 





efficient of variation and will be 
indicated with “V.” A simple cal- 
culation shows the relation be- 
tween “V” and the number of fi- 
bers per cross-section, namely: 


Vn 100 
V = 100 — % = — % 


n Vn 


whereby it must be kept in mind 
that this formula gives merely 
that part of the irregularity of a 
yarn that is due to chance. For a 
yarn with n = 100, the “V” be- 
comes 10 %; for a yarn with n = 
400, only 5 %, etc. 

The foregoing does not mean 
that for each yarn the coefficient 


100 

of variation V = — &. Two dif- 
Vn 

ferent yarns, each with n — 100, 


may have V’s of, e.g., 14 and 16°%, 
which values are higher than the 
mentioned 10%. A yarn with n = 
100 and V — 10% is to be con- 
sidered as the theoretically utmost 
attainable. The “ideal” yarn is no 
longer the cylinder with V = 0%, 
for as a result of the present spin- 
ning process, one obtains a yarn 
with a coefficient of variation 
which can not drop below the value 
100 
of —— %, even when that yarn has 
Vn 
been manufactured faultlessly. 
Only by passing on to another, still 
unknown process, where the ar- 
rangement of the fibers is no long- 
er left to chance, it should be pos- 
sible to reduce the value of “V” 
below the limits that are new im- 
posed on it by the laws of hazard. 


The irregularity which a yarn 
may show above this limit must 
be imputed to other influences 
than the chance. There is, for in- 
stance, the fact that not all fibers 
are of the same diameter. Another 
factor, the drafting-wave, will be 
discussed later in this article. 
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Part 2. Doubling and Draw- 
ing of a Hypothetical Yarn 


Some experiments have been 
made with a few hypothetical 
yarns to elucidate these somewhat 
abstract considerations, the results 
whereof are given in the preceding 
part. These yarns are composed 
of lines of 5 cm, drawn on paper— 
a spun rayon yarn (See Fig. 1). A 
number of 180 fibers were distrib- 
uted at random over a length of 
50 cm. The total length of the fi- 
bers is in this case 900 cm; the 
average numbers of fibers in the 
cross-section of the yarn is conse- 
quently 18. If the beginnings of 
the fibers are arbitrarily distrib- 
uted over the 50 cm, deviations in 
thickness will be found because 
not every fiber starts where the 
preceding ends. Fig. 1, which re- 
produces a part of such a yarn, 
shows clearly thicker and thinner 
places. 

As to the distribution of the be- 
ginnings, this is totally at random. 
This could have been done with the 
aid of dice, with lottery tickets 
drawn out of an urn, etc. In the 
present case, a series of 540 fig- 
ures, taken diagonally out of a 
table of logarithms, is used by di- 
viding it in groups of three fig- 
ures; in this way every value 
ranging from 000 till 999 can be 
found. The distance of the left end 
of a fiber to the beginning of the 
yarn was taken proportional to one 
of the 180 values. In this manner 
an untwisted yarn of 50 cm was 
built up. By multiplication of all 
these distances to the zero of the 
yarn by 2, the yarn is drawn 2 
times and its length will be 1 m. 
Doubling was done by putting two 
of such yarns one above the other. 

Samples of such a yarn are tak- 
en by weighing 5mm, that is, by 
measuring the total length of the 
fibers in a range of 5mm. A yarn 
with a mean thickness of 18 fibers 
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Ends 
Slow-Downs 


3 a | Now you can step up tenter speeds without fear of excessive 





i] 


vibration and wear. The new Butterworth “43” Tenter Chain 
gives you these important advantages: 


(1) No appreciable wear on parts of chain coming in contact 
with guides or covers—even at high speeds. Construction 
is hardened steel instead of malleable iron. 


Vibration practically eliminated—even at high speeds. 
The “43” is a 2-inch pitch chain, which minimizes impact 
loads and strains. Smooth, quiet running. 


Maintenance made easy—damaged clamps can be re- 
placed by removing a single bolt with only a few seconds 
shutdown. Saves many a weekend job resharpening tenter 
chains or repairing breakdowns. 





The “43” Chain is now standard equipment on the three 
Butterworth Tenters illustrated. Can be installed on most early . 
types of tenters, both Butterworth and Textile Finishing Machine, 
as well as other standard U. S. tenters. Let us quote on your 
requirements. 


Butterworth 


— H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 25, Pa. 
New Mercerizing Tenter 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. I. - 1211 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.- W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, 
Ont. = ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Buenos Aires - AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunt & Co., Led., Melbourne - BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co, 
BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., La Paz - BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercia, Glossop, Sao Paulo e Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Leda., 
Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Medellin - CUBA: Thos. F. Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito - FRANCE: 
Coocges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine; Rene Campin, Sceaux, Seine ~ MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Mexico, D. F.- MIDDLE EAST, MEDITERRANEAN, BALKANS, 
AU . HUNGARY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, INDIA: Arlind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Otto Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & Thommen, 
Lima - SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson, Goteborg - URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Montevideo - VENEZUELA: 
Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. 








Utilizing the Vaneaxial principle— 


permitting high efficiences, low installation costs 
and many other outstanding advantages to the user. 


-Rear. view, showing 
vanes and motor. 
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Soy Arivane Lans offer caclusively 
the obvious advantages of 
“on-the-job “blade adjustment - 


Blades are adjustable on-the-job by loosening just one lock nut, enabling 
correction of duct resistance and providing wide pressure ranges. 









Sectional drawing showing compact, 
easily installed, easily applied design. 







Write for descriptive Bulletin illustrating vari- 
ous general industrial applications. Now ready! 


JOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: wearer W. OLIVER BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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3 CYLINDER SLASHER furnished with 5’ ond 7’ cylinder 


ond an extra 5’ or 7’ cylinder. 
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Yarn No. 


TABLE 1 
I II 





18 





Average number of } 
Fibers per section 


Sq. root of this number 





V in % (calculated) 


23. 





AV in % (calculated) 





Measured number of fibers 





Measured standard deviation 





Measured V in % 
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would have 90 mm as the “weight” 
of a sample. By counting nine 
places of the hypothetical yarn, 
the following values were found: 
61-114-95-87-67-107-93-93-88; 

the mean being slightly more than 
89, with largest deviations of —28 
and +25. With the aid of these 
deviations, the standard deviation 
can be computed, in this case 17.9, 
giving a coefficient of variation of 
19%, whereas, according to V = 
100 

— % a value of 23.5 is the theo- 


Vn 


retical one. 

In the accompanying Table 1 the 
results of these determinations of 
the count are given for the hypo- 
thetical yarns, together with the 
calculated values. 

According to this table, measured 
number of fibers does not differ 
considerably from the known av- 
erage. 

The standard deviation from the 
measured number of fibers, too, is 
in good agreement with the cal- 
culated values, namely, the square 
root from the number of fibers. 

Finally, it is obvious that in only 
one case the measured coefficient 
of variation differs somewhat more 
than its calculated standard de- 
viation from the theoretical value. 

It is clear that the irregularity 
decreases by doubling and in- 
creases by drafting so that the ef- 
fect of a n-fold doubling is an- 
nihilated by the following n-fold 
drafting. This important result 
can be expressed as follows: 

The irregularity of an “ideal” 
yarn is independent of its previous 
history, but depends only on the 
average number of fibers per 
cross-section. 

This has been shown by the 
doubling and drafting of a hypo- 
thetical yarn, but now the question 
is: Does this result also hold in 
case of a real yarn? 


From the literature and from 
own experiments it is quite certain 
that the ideal limit is never 
reached. The practical value is al- 
ways found above this limit. There 
are many causes for this depar- 
ture: 

One of these is the so-called 
drafting wave. If, by drafting, the 
distances between the fibers are 
all magnified in the same propor- 
tion, like was done with the Lypo- 
thetical yarn, then the irregulari- 
ty will increase in accordance with 
the decreasing of the average num- 
ber of fibers per section. This can 
not actually be realized. The sliv- 
er contains a number of fibers 
which are shorter than the distance 
between the two pairs of rollers. 
Carried away by the longer fibers, 
which reach the faster moving pair 
of rollers first, the shorter ones 
prematurely begin to move with a 
larger velocity than exists at the 
entrance of the frame, and in this 
manner they will give rise to a 
relative accumulation of short fi- 
bers. A few instants later the par- 
ticular part of the sliver, from 
which many short fibers have al- 
ready been removed, will reach 
the outlet-rollers, and this leads 
to a thinner place after the draw- 
ing. This game is repeated con- 
tinuously, superimposing on the 
“ideal” irregularity the irregulari- 
ty caused by the drafting wave. 

Another reason for excess irreg- 
ularity of the final product can be 


found in the beginning of the 
process. A sliver that contains 
about 40,000 fibers per section 
ought to have a “V” of 0.5%. In 
practice, ten times larger values 
are found, as will be explained la- 
ter. Much the same is observed 
on a lap. 

It is clear that the unevenness 
already present at the start will 
exert its influence throughout the 
whole spinning process up to the 
final product. 


Part 3. Comment on Letter 
from “Contributor No. 
7792” (Sept. 1946 
issue) 


Next we will see, by analyzing 
and criticizing here and there, 
what CONTRIBUTOR No. 7792 taught 
us about the question of the irreg- 
ularity. 

The tendency of his remarks is 
a sound one. A practical spinner 
sees that his product is not yet per- 
fect, and yet will, together with his 
colleagues, devise a plan to im- 
prove it. His arguments are at 
some places debatable, but rather 
than being injurious to his argu- 
ments, the intention of the follow- 
ing is to make them more forceful. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7792 gives the 
Table 2 below in which is indi- 
cated the percentage of thickness 
variation that might be expected 
in practice. 

Probably in this case the mean 
deviation is used as a measure and 





Excellent 


Card 7% to 8% 
lst drawing 16% to 18% 
2nd drawing 18% to 22% 
Slubber 30% to 35% 


Process 





TABLE 2 

Good Fair 
9% to 10% 
19% to 21% 
23% to 25% 
36% to 40% 


11% to 12% 
22% to 25% 
26% to 30% 
41% to 45% 
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y ’ HETHER your looms are old or the most mod- 


ern, their ultimate capacity will never be achieved if 
you equip them with inferior harness equipment. 


It is at this vital stage of production that the quality 
and quantity of the weave is determined—and with it [R= 3====== 
the amount of profit it will net you. 


Do not try to save a few pennies per frame on the first 

cost, but look at the ultimate result in the amount of 
money you can make over a period of time with real | 
honest equipment built for durability and only em- 
bodied in Ste-Hed-Co Loom Harness. 


When in. need of loom harness equipment, it will pay | : - 
you to remember that— 


There is None so Durable 
So Efficient * So Economical 


as 
« “QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


sie-Hed-Co 
Quality Loom Harness Equipment 
Experience-built © Top-Notch Production 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


“Se SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
OTHER PLANTS & BRANCH OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. * Greensboro, N.C. © Providence,'R. I: * Montreal, Can. 





Fig. 2. Diagram plotted by sliver 
tester, shows the variations in 
thickness of a sliver. 


not the standard deviation. The 
latter is roughly taken 1.25 times 
the former, and this would give a 
“V” of anything between 10% and 
50%. Compared with other known 
figures which give for a sliver a 
“V” of about 10%, the former are 
very high. It seems more probable 
that these big differences are 
caused by a wrong interpretation 
of the performed. measurements, 
rather than by the fact that slivers 
manufactured in the Netherlands 
are more even than those made in 
America. Contrary to the figures 
given by the American spinners, 
we here give some of our own ex- 
perimental values: 


PROCESS V IN % 
Card 
Ist drawing 
2nd drawing ........ 
3rd drawing 





These values are calculated from 
experiments with a Saco-Lowell 
sliver tester. Fig. 2 gives a part 
of a diagram plotted *y this tester 
and represents the variations in 
thickness of a sliver. 


Except for the first passage, the 
values of the American spinner’s 
table do show, contrary to those 
given in our table, the tendency to 
decrease. These changes can.be ex- 
plained by the hypothesis of Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7792. In a card sliver 
the fibers are neither parallel nor 
stretched. A fiber carried away 
by a metal point of the card cloth- 
ing is folded, and consequently be- 
haves like a short fiber. So the 
number of short fibers is increased, 
and this stimulates the drafting- 
wave. After the first passage the 
fibers are to some extent parallel- 
ized and stretched, and the per- 
centage of “short” fibers is de- 
creased. The evening influence of 
doubling is evident in the second 
and third passages. 

The different behavior of the 
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American slivers, as appears from 
the tables, cannot be explained 
without further data. 

The slubber, as is seen from the 
table, is more irregular than the 
sliver. CONTRIBUTOR No. 7792 
thought this was contrary to his 
hypothesis. But it is becoming 
quite logical if one takes into con- 
sideration that a slubber has no- 
tably less fibers per section, and 
for this reason only must of neces- 
sity be more irregular. 

If the irregularity of slivers, rov- 
ing, and yarns must be compared, 
one has first to answer the follow- 
ing question: 

What number of fibers does the 
cross-section contain; which is the 
lower limit of the evenness fixed 
by this number? Then one has to 
proceed with computing which of 
the objects to be compared has a 
coefficient of variation that is the 
most favorable in proportion to 
this lower limit. 

Suppose, for instance, two yarns 
“a” and “b,” having coefficients 
of variation of respectively V, = 
5% and B, = 8% as lower limits 
to their evenness; calculated with 


100 
aid of V = % 

Vn 
estimated average number of fi- 
bers per section ‘“‘n,” let the meas- 
ured V’s be: V,’ = 17% and V,’ = 
22%. Now introduce an index K = 
V’/V, so that a high value of “K” 
indicates a bad regularity, and 
conversely, a low value of “K” 
corresponds to an even yarn. For 
the two yarns we find: K, — 3.4 
and K, = 2.75, and the yarn “b” 


the and the 


1948 


with the highest coefficient of va- 
riation is, as for regularity, better 
than the yarn “a.” 

The American contributor drew 
the attention to the lap and in- 
deed, its regularity is, seen in the 
light of the foregoing, extremely 
low. So it is a good suggestion to 
begin with the beginning, that is: 
trying to get an evener lap. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7792 is puzzled 
by the increasing irregularity of 
the product, while evolving from 
lap to yarn. But it must be kept in 
mind that the ideal regularity of 
the product in each stage of man- 

100 
ufacturing is given by V = — %. 

Vn 
The only thing a manager can do 
is try to approach this limit as 
near as possible. But the fact that 
this limit does exist has to be ac- 
cepted as a mere consequence of 
the present method of spinning, 
in which it is left to the chance to 
assign the sequence of the fibers. 

A lot of work still has to be done 
to reach this limit or, what comes 
to the same thing, to produce yarns 
with a “K” equal to one. The 
American spinner is right if he 
ascertains that laps and _ slivers 
found in practice are very remote 
from the ideal, but it is wrong to 
expect from a yarn the same even- 
ness as from a sliver. 

So we see that the discussed 
“Comments on Variation and 
Drafting,” though their form may 
be to some extent less exact, do 
contain a vivid stimulation to 
tackle the difficult problem of the 
regularity. 
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TRADE MARK 


SOLVAY 


PRODUCTS. 
FOR THE 
TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY | 


Ammonium Chloride | 
Caustic Potash 

Caustic Soda 

Liquid Chlorine 
Potassium Carbonate 
Soda Ash 

Sodium Nitrite 


Calcium Chloride 





SOLVAY SALES DIVISIQAN attieo CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Value of Loom Stoppage Reports 


THERE are those who question the 

value of time studies, con- 
tending that the time and money 
could be put to a much better use. 
Employees are sometimes suspi- 
cious, reasoning that the company 
is planning to put more work on 
them. Time studies, when properly 
conducted, are of much value in 
mill management and operation, 
and to the operative. 

One type of time study which 
is definitely paying dividends is 
the study made to determine the 
amount of stoppage on looms. Sev- 
eral mills are engaged in similar 
studies. Some of these mills check 
the looms for only a couple of 
hours once a week; others check 
every day, eight hours a day, and 
go into great detail as to the causes 
of the loom stuppage. 


Checking Looms 


A satisfactory method of proced- 
ure is to check eight hours per day, 
but make only one or two checks 
on each weaver’s job. Then the 
time study technician can be used 
elsewhere for a few weeks, after 
which he can re-check the looms. 
Essentially, the stoppage needs 
only rough classification. The main 
thing to determine is that certain 
looms are stopping more than other 
looms on the same section. When 
this information is made available 
to the overseer, the secondhand, 
and the loom fixer, the loom is 
usually fixed, even if it requires a 
general overhauling. Classifying 
the stops is necessary to a certain 
extent, but the average person who 
is available for time study work is 
usually not familiar enough with 
the operation of the loom, with all 
of its intricate mechanisms and 
timings, to determine exactly, in 
every case, just what caused the 
loom to stop. In fact, at times the 
fixer has to spend quite a bit of 
time at the loom before he can 


By JOHN MIDDLETON 


spot the trouble, and even then he 
has to call in outside help occa- 
sionally. 


Personnel for the Job 


The person making the time 
study need not be an experienced 
weaver or fixer. He usually fol- 
lows the weaver as he goes from 
loom to loom and, except in very 
obvious cases, will have to rely 
upon the weaver’s classification of 
the cause of the looms stopping. 
Young women make very good 
technicians of this type, although 
young men, either textile students 
or others, may be used. It is quite 
evident that this person should be 
dependable, accurate, and punc- 
tual. He should also be very 
friendly, courteous, and tactful. He 


should try to make the weaver 
feel that he is not there to check 
up on him but to help him in spot- 
ting the bad running looms. 


Composition of Reports 


Loom stoppage reports should 
include the following classifica- 
tions of loom stops: ; 

(1) Warp stops 

(2) Warp off 

(3) Taking off cloth 

(4) Filling change stops 

(5) Filling breaking with loom 

running 
Filling ran out 
Bad filling stops 
Mechanical stops 
Unclassified, or unknown 

stops 
Four general headings are as fol- 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


Fig. 1. Work sheet used by time study technician at looms. 





WEAVER 


; BLANK MILLS 
LOOM STOPPAGE — WORK SHEET 
WEAVE ROOM NO.3_ SHIFT NO_4_ WIDTH LOOM_<9° 





DATE _@29 





CLASSIFICATION OF STOPS | 


LOOM NO.29@ STYLE AND WIDTH OF GOODS_X- 24/-39~ 


2 








3 o 5 6;7 





VA 





| — WARP STOPS / 


2— WARP OFF 


/ 





3— TAKING OFF CLOTH 


/ 





4 — FILLING CHANGE STOPS 





5~— FILLING BREAK, LOOM RUN 





6— FILLING RAN OUT 





7— BAD FILLING STOPS 





8— MECHANICAL STOPS 











9—- UNCLASSIFIED STOPS 























(<7) 9.20 Gm. 





LOOM NO.897 STYLE AND 


CLASSIFICATION OF STOPS ee 





nated (OO $77, 





WIDTH OF GOODS__4-s6- #0” 
2 





3 4/5 6 7 





/ 4 





| - WARP STOPS / 


2 — WARP OFF 





3 — TAKING OFF CLOTH 





4— FILLING CHANGE STOPS 


4/ “/ 





5— FILLING BREAK,LOOM RUN 





6— FILLING RAN OUT 


/ 





7— BAD FILLING STOPS 





8— MECHANICAL STOPS 














9—- UNCLASSIFIED STOPS 
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More Yarn 
ona Cone 


TRAVERSE CONE 


Use a FOSTER Model 


MANY MILLS use a 6” traverse cone for no better 
reason than that they always have. 

If this is so in your mill, why not install Foster 
Model 102 winders equipped to wind 7” traverse 
cones. They will give you 10% more yarn per 
cone, thus reducing number of doffs per day at 
the winder and increasing production. Reloading 
of creels in succeeding operations will also be 
reduced. 

Whether equipped to wind 7” or 6” traverse 
cones, the Foster Model 102 will increase produc- 
tion at least 100%, as compared with obsolete 
models, and will: reduce operating costs by %. 
Features which increase production, lower costs, 
improve quality and protect investment are as 
follows: — 


7’’ TRAVERSE CONE 


102 with 7” Traverse 


7 Cone holder which swings out at convenient 
height, permitting quick, easy doffing. 


2 Several types of self threading tension and slub 
catching attachments. 


3S Empty bobbin conveyor BELOW bobbin pins, 
which discharges into STANDARD sized 
truck. No handling of bobbin boxes. Double 
conveyor is furnished when different bobbins 
are used on different sides of machine. 


Flexibility. Machine can be equipped to wind 
tubes, knitting cones, dye packages or warping 
cones. With minor changes it will also wind 
any taper and any angle of wind from 9° to 18°. 


Send for Builetin A-95 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 


Southern Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Canadian Representative: Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., 
University Tower Bidg., 660 Ste. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Quebec. 
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lows: (I) warp stops, including 
items 1, 2, and 3; (ID filling stops, 
which include items 4, 5, 6, and 7; 
(IID)mechanical stops, item 8, and 
(IV) unclassified stops, which takes 
in item 9. 

Two forms are used to record re- 
sults. The first, illustrated in Fig. 
1, is the work sheet used by the 
time study technician at the looms. 
It may be printed on sheets con- 
taining spaces for reports on five 
or six looms. It is simpler work to 
check the stops by the hour and 
it is possible that the number of 
stops would be greater during cer- 
tain hours. 


For example, a loom might stop 
more during the early morning 
hours, especially if it had been 
idle during the night, or if a new 
warp had just been started up. The 
second form, shown in Fig. 2, is 
the summary which furnishes the 
information desired. These forms 
may very easily be changed to suit 
the requirements of the individual 
mill. 


Individual Loom 
Stoppage Records 


One important point should be 
noted, namely, that of reporting 
time that the individual looms 
were stopped. It has been found 
impractical to record the total 
stoppage of every loom. For exam- 
ple, two or three widely separated 
looms may stop at the same time. 
One can easily see that it would 
be almost impossible to keep an 
accurate record of such stoppage. 
It is essential to record all stop- 
page in one hour or more, although 
for greater accuracy this might be 
cut down to one-quarter or one- 
half an hour. Although there is no 
place on the work sheet (shown 
in Fig. 1) for the amount of stop- 
page, this can easily be written in 
by the teclinician, as shown. 


The Summary Sheet 


Everythirg on the summary 
(Fig. 2) is self-explanatory except 
possibly the item “stops per weav- 
er hour.” The weaver hour is ob- 
tained by dividing the loom hours 
by the number of looms operated. 
For example, on an 8 hour shift, if 
a weaver operated 18 looms and 
none of them was stopped during 
the day, the loom hours would be 
144 and the weaver hours would 





BLANK MILLS 
LOOM STOPPAGE — SUMMARY 


WEAVE NO. SHIFT NO._Z__WIDTH LOOMS_#2~ 
WEAVER pate 2/296 











co” 


STYLE AND WARP STOPS 


FILLING STOPS 





FiL. | 
Fil. |BREAK/FIL.| BAD 





WIDTH OF WAR 
Goods STOPS CLOTH 


P | WARP TAKE OFFIC 
OFF 


HANGE|LOOM |RAN| FIL. 
STOPS | RUN |OUT | STOPS 





A 20/-39" 3 / / 


s / 2 / 





4-56-40" 3 


19 $.\|5\ & 





* 36" 





° 38\7 2 








X-80/-40" 





a 


” 37 








X- 205- 





5-00-90 








“ 





M- 41-38" 





4-56-40" 





” 4o” 








S- 0-38" 





5. de 





X- 20-40" 





« 38 


| 





MM-4/-35" / 


a | 





v 36° 3 


| 




















Bf} D} WW |p OH | |v | | |g | [C/N |W 


TOTALS 2 














“&_\/e 18 





WARP STOPS 27 


LOOM HOURS. 73e 





SUMMARY 
FILLING STOPS 87 





STOPS PER LOOM HOUR 417 





MECHAN. STOPS 18 








UNCLASS. STOPS. 23 





STOPS PER WEAVER HOUR: 
WARP STOPS I.68 


GRAND TOTAL stops __/55 





FILLING STOPS L¢-87 





MECHAN. STOPS 2.46 





UNCLASS. STOPS \. = 





TOTAL stops___ 2/- 45 


 sicneo_ Peay Le. 


4 











Fig. 2. The summary loom stoppage report. 


be calculated as follows: 


144 
—— = 8 Hours. 
18 


However, in the event that some 
of the looms were stopped during 
the day, as is shown in Fig. 2, 
where the loom hours are given as 
132, then the weaver hours would 
be calculated as follows: 


132 


18 

The stops per weaver hour are 
then determined by dividing the 
number of weaver hours into the 
total stops in each general classi- 
fication. When checked by this 
method the figures in our illustra- 
tion will be found correct. It is 
evident that this method prorates 
the stops according to the time that 
the looms are in actual operation 
rather than upon the time that the 
weaver is on the job. 

The figures obtained from the 
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summary are useful for making 
comparisons between various 
groups of looms or for comparing 
one period against another. The 
main value, however, lies not so 
much in the comparison of fig- 
ures, but in the effort to improve 
the running of the looms, and in 
reduction of the stoppage. 

Take for example, Loom No. 391 
with 41 stops, 19 of which were 
filling change stops. Here is some- 
thing definite for the fixer to work 
on. He probably knew that this 
loom had been giving quite a bit 
of trouble, but he did not realize 
that the weaver was having to 
spend so much time starting this 
loom. Frequently looms, such as 
this one, are a source of seconds 
or sub-standard cloth. Then, too, 
with the large number of stop- 
pages, the efficiency of these 
looms is greatly lowered. With the 
proper supervision and follow-up, 
one can readily realize the value 
of these loom stoppage reports. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE 
FOR CONDITIONING YARN 


NO 
MOVING 
PARTS 


Q’* ano A’S on CONDITIONING YARN 
WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 





. What is the outstanding feature of the 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 


- No apron to replace periodically. No 
moving parts except a pump. 

. What is the capacity of a Niagara 
Twist-Setter? 

. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 

. What is the maintenance cost of a 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 

. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 
actual records over 4 year period. 


. Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 
a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 

A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- 

form wetting of the bobbins. 


Q. What feeding devices are availa- 
ble? 
A. Several designs to suit indi- 
vidual mill requirements. 


Q. he aa priorities, etc. are need- 
e 





A. None. 








Q. What delivery can be expected? 
A. From three to six weeks. 


Q. Where can the best yarn condi- 
tioning penetrants for use in any 
make yarn conditioning machine 
be bought? 


. Seydel-Woolley & Company — 
Write today for particulars. 
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WINDING MACHINES 





Chinciples and Fuacti 


By JESSE W. STRIBLING 


Universal Winding Co. 


COVERED in this sixth article in the series, and the first 
on maintenance, are: aligning and leveling the No. 
50; aligning driving belt and end idler pulleys: adjusting 
driving belt tension; care of driving belts: proper use of 
gainer belts: adjusting spindle idler pulleys; setting the 
traverse frame back: changing from coning to tubing. 


Article 6: Maintenance on No. 50 Machine 


EVEN THOUGH No. 50 machines 

are properly lined and lev- 
eled when installed, they are nev- 
ertheless subject to the effect of 
sagging floors and should be 
checked at intervals. The legs of 
the. machines are lagged to the 
floor, and when the floor sags, the 
bed will be warped, which can be 
transmitted to the frames and may 
cause binding of the cam shafts in 
their bearings. 


Fig. 31. Aligning No. 50 spindle pulleys. 


The method of lining up the 
driving pulleys on the No. 50 ma- 
chine is illustrated in Fig. 31. A 
line is stretched tightly between 
each of the end spindle pulleys 
and kept equi-distant from their 
sides by means of wood blocks 
having a uniform thickness. A 
third block, with the same thick- 
ness, is used as a gauge to deter- 
mine if intermediate pulleys are 
the correct distance from the line. 
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If, as is customary, one motor 
drives two gangs (12 spindles), the 
line must be stretched the full 
length of the two machines. 

The method of checking to see 
if the machines are level both 
lengthwise and crosswise is illus- 
trated in Fig. 32. It is important 
that finished surfaces be used as a 
base under the level. It is custom- 
ary to check the machine being 
level 'engthwise by placing a level 
on the frame tie rods; for cross- 
wise leveling, the level is placed 
on the lifter rod, as shown. 

After lining and leveling have 
been completed, the lag screws 
which hold the legs of the machine 
to the floor should be tightened. 
Then a final check should be made 
on the lining and leveling to be 
sure that tightening the legs to 


Fig. 32. Method of leveling the No. 50. 
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the floor has not disturbed the ad- 


justment. 


Aligning Driving Belt and 
End Idler Pulleys 


It will be observed from the 
foregoing that the machines are 
lined up between the end spindle 
pulleys. The end idler pulleys, 
mounted on the end sections of the 
frame tie rods, are lined up sep- 
arately. The procedure is as fol- 
lows: 

1. The end sections of the tie 
rods are attached to the frame tie 
rods by means of the couplings 
shown at (A) in Fig. 33. With the 
two couplings tightened, push the 
lower ends of the rods as far as 
possible into slots (B) in the bed; 
adjust the nuts to approximate po- 
sition with the fingers. A level 
across the end tie rods will help 
get a better setting before the nuts 
are tightened at (B) 

2. Mount bracket (C) on end 
tie rods and tighten end nearest 
the pulley. The slot at that end is 
milled and should locate properly 
the other end of the bracket. Then 
tighten the far end. 

3. Mount lower bracket (D). 
This bracket also has a finished 
slot at the end nearest the pulley, 
so that end should be tightened 
first. Also, it is equipped with 
washers (E); by shifting these 
washers, pulley (G) can be brought 
into line with pulley (F). 

4. Align motor pulley with 
spindle driving pulleys. 

5. Next, install belt and start 
motor to see if belt runs around 
end idler pulleys without touch- 
ing the flanges. It may be neces- 
sary to make any of the following 
adjustments to insure that the belt 
runs true: 


a. If belt rubs against either 
flange of upper pulley (F), move 
the outer end (opposite end from 
pulley) of bracket (C) slightly 
along tie rod, the direction depend- 
ing upon which way the belt is to 
be thrown. This can be done by 
slightly loosening both nuts and 
tapping the outer end of the brack- 
et to get the proper alignment. 
Then tighten outer end of the 
bracket first, before tightening nut 
next to the pulley. 

b. It may not be possible to 
eliminate rubbing of the belt 
against the flanges until lower 








Fig. 33. End idler pulleys on No. 50 with straight-belt drive. 


pulley (G) is also adjusted, by mov- 
ing its outer end (opposite end 
from pulley) up or down on the 
tie rod. 

c. It may be necessary to raise 
or lower the tie rods by adjusting 
the nuts at (B). 

d. To correct a slight twist in 
bracket (D), one of the tie rods 
may be brought forward in the 
slot at (B). 

e. If tie rods are brought for- 
ward in the slots, it is important 
to maintain the level of upper 
bracket (C). 

f. After adjusting the lower 
pulley, it raay be necessary to 
make anot):-- .ught adjustment of 
upper Fr «et (C) until the belt 
run _erfectly true. 

after the adjustments described 
ale properly made, it should not be 
necessary to make any further ad- 
justments for a number of months. 
However, if at any time the belt 
should be running continuously 
against one flange, the settings 
outlined in the foregoing should be 
rechecked. 

With the pair-motor straight- 
belt method of driving the ma- 
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chines (one motor driving 12 spin- 
dles), the belt tightener arm (A in 
Fig. 34), on which the idler pulley 
(B) is mounted, pivots on the belt 
tightener arm bracket at (C). The 
entire unit is bolted to the motor 
bracket. 

Tension on the belt is main- 
tained by coil spring (D). The 
amount of belt tension is correct 
when there is %4” clearance be- 
tween the edge of arm (A) and a 
lug (behind pulley B in Fig. 34) 
which limits the travel of the 
arm (A) toward the left, as viewed 
in the illustration. The amount of 
clearance is obtained by moving 
the end idler pulleys along the 
end sections of the tie rods. With 
the spindles running under full 
load at a speed of 1250 rpm, a va- 
riation of 4” to 4%” between arm 
(A) and the lug is permissible. 

Proper adjustment of belt ten- 
sion will prevent slippage caused 
by a slack belt and will prevent 
excessive wear on motor and spin- 
dle bearings, as well-as on idler 
pulley bushings, caused by a belt 
that is too tight. 

If belt is of leather, coil spring 
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(D) should be set for as little ten- 
sion as possible. Excessive tension 
will cause belt stretch, which may 
not be uniform, causing the belt to 
weave from side to side and to rub 
against the pulley flanges. 


Care of Driving Belts 


After a new belt has been in- 
stalled, if leather belting is used, 
it is suggested that the motor be 
started and the machine allowed to 
idle for a period of two to three 
hours to permit the belt to stretch 
and become pliable. Following this 
idling period, one spindle should 
be started at a time to make sure 
that each spindle idler pulley is 
correctly adjusted and that the 
belt will run true between the 
flanges of each driving pulley. 

Belting properly cared for will 
maintain its power transmission 
properties and will keep spindles 
up to speed. The following sugges- 
tions may be helpful: 

Leather Belting. (1) Clean dirty 
belts by washing with naphtha, 
gasoline, or (to avoid fire hazard) 
carbon-tetrachloride. In extreme 
cases, it may be necessary to use 
a blunt scraper. 

(2) Leather belts will thrive on 
regular treatment with an ap- 
proved type of belt dressing. Some 
dressings have little to offer ex- 
cept stickiness, but the proper 
dressing will penetrate the leather 
and will lubricate and nourish the 
fibers. The dressing should be ap- 
plied sparingly; an excessive 
amount will cause belt slippage. A 
small application will lubricate 
dried-out leather, will increase 
flexibility and “pulley grip,” and 
will lengthen the life of the belt. 

Rubber and Fabric Belts. (1) Use 
no belt dressing on this type of 
belt: it is designed to pull the load 
without slip if proper tension is 
maintained as previously de- 
scribed. 

(2) To clean the surface, rub 
with a piece of waste damvnened 
(not saturated) with carbon-tetra- 
chloride. If lumps of foreign ma- 


Fig. 35 shews standard arrangement 
of cord and weight on gainer frame; 
Fia. 36 shows same arrangement with 
extra wrap of cord around staple B; 
Fig. 37 is another variation, with 
longer pin A and with one end of 
cord attached to staple B. 


Fig. 34. Beli tightener pulley. 


terial accumulate on the belt sur- 
face, clean these off first with a 
putty knife before rubbing with 
waste, 

(3) Keep faces of idler pulleys 
and spindle driving pulleys free 
of oil and grease; any lubricating 
oil will rapidly cause the belt to 
deteriorate. 

Any Belting. (1) Never force a 
belt on over the edge of a pulley. 

(2) Align pulleys so that belt 


Fig. 35. 
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Fig. 36. 


will run free of guides or flanges. 
Grainer Belts 


The function of the belt gainer 
mechanism was fully described in 
Article 1. In attempting to get a 
more uniform lay of yarn on the 
package, fixers sometime experi- 
ment with the tension on the gain- 
er belt by adding old gears or 
junk-iron to the standard 2% 
pound weight, which is shown in 
Fig. 35. While this may result in 
some temporary § improvement, 
there is the danger that the in- 
creased strain on the belt will 
shorten its life and will alse cause 
excessive wear on the spindle and 
cam shaft bearings. 

Figure 35 shows the standard 
arrangement of the weight and 
cord to maintain tension on the 
gainer belt. One end of the cord is 
attached to the weight; the other 
end is passed through the staple 
(B) on the gainer case and then 
fastened around pin (A). 

Some fixers vary the above ar- 
rangement with the hope of get- 
ting more uniform belt tension and 
more uniform lay of the yarn on 
the package. Among the varia- 
tions tried are the following: 

1. An extra wrap is taken 
around staple (B), as shown in Fig. 
36. The results are not satisfac- 
tory. 

2. Instead of letting the weight 
hang from staple (B) as shown in 
Fig. 35, the end of the cord next 


Fig. 37. 
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to the weight is wrapped again 
around pin (A). No improvement is 
shown. 

3. Sometimes a longer pin 
(shown at A in Fig. 37) is used; 
one end of the cord is attached to 
staple (B), and the cord is wrapped 
around the longer pin (A), the 
weight being attached to the loose 
end of the cord. This method is 
sometimes used to advantage 
where an extremely accurate close 
wind is desired, particularly on 
sewing thread. However, in most 
cases this method shows no im- 
provement over the standard ar- 
rangement. 

As stated, the foregoing varia- 
tions are used in trying to get a 
more uniform lay of the yarn. Ac- 
tually, the cause of uneven wind- 
ing may not be due to variation in 
gainer-belt tension, but may be 
from one or more of the following 
causes: 

1. Gainer ring may have lost 
its springiness through long use; 
if so, it should be replaced. 

2. Expander pins may be bind- 
ing in their holes; clean and wipe 
with oily rag. 

3. Gainer belts may not be all 
of same width. The standard belt 
is one inch wide. 

4. Gainer belts may not be uni- 
form in thickness. Any variation 
from the correct 1/16” thickness 
will vary the effective diameter of 
the pulleys. 

5. The gainer belts may not be 
of the same material. There is a 
difference in coefficient of fric- 
tion between leather and fabric 
belts. 

6. Gainer belts may vary with 
changing humidity, particularly 
over week ends. 

7. Some of the gainer belts 
may be oily. All belts should be 
kept clean and dry. 


8. Gainer belts may not be uni- 
form in length (Figs. 38 and 39). 
Figure 38 shows a two-wind gain- 
er belt with a two-wind pulley, 
which is correct. Figure 39 shows 
a three-wind belt on the same two- 
wind pulley, which is incorrect. 
The longer belt allows the gainer 
pulley to swing farther down, and 
the extra leverage from the center 
of the gainer case will add tension 
to the belt; however, as the belt 
stretches; the gainer case may 
strike the pin (A in Fig. 39), which 
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Fig. 38 (left). Correct combination 
of two-wind pulley and two-wind 
belt. 

Fig. 39 (right). Incorrect combina- 


tion of two-wind pulley and 

three-wind belt: longer belt may 

permit gainer case to contact pin 
at (A). 


will cause an intermittent varia- 
tion in tension on the belt. 


Adjusting Spindle Idler Pulleys 


As has been previously stated, 
the function of the spindle idler 
pulley (straight-belt drive) is to 
force the driving belt down against 
the spindle driving pulley. Each 
spindle idler pulley should be 
properly positioned for both opera- 
tive and inoperative positions as 
follows: 

1. The bracket (A in Fig. 40) 
is attached to the tie rods by tight- 
ening first the end nearest the pul- 
ley, then the other end. The brack- 
et is properly located on the tie 
rods when spacer (B) (part of 
bracket A) touches the lifter rod 
(C). 

2. With spindle running, the 
idler pulley should be raised by 
the lifter (D) so that the idler pul- 
ley just clears the belt. The two 
screws (E) are used. to tip lifter 
(D) in the desired direction and 
lock the setting. 

3. When starting handle is 
pressed to start the spindle, lifter 
rod (C) is turned, moving lifter (D) 
away from the pulley arm (F). 

4. The coil spring (G) in the 
lifter arm adjuster causes the pul- 
ley to be pressed down onto the 
driving belt. Enough tension 
should be applied by spring (G) to 
hold the idler pulley on the belt 
without bouncing, and the tension 
should be enough to keep idler 
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pulley arm (F) in contact with lift- 
er (D) at all times. However, if 
spring (G) is too tight, it will re- 
tard the stopping of the spindle 
and the application of the brake. 


Setting Traverse Frame Back 


The traverse frame back is at- 
tached to the traverse frame by 
means of two studs, which pass 
through enlarged holes in the trav- 
erse frame and screw into thread- 
ed holes in the traverse frame 
back. The enlarged holes in the 
traverse frame are to permit ad- 
justment of the back. 

The traverse bar operates in a 
groove between the traverse frame 
and the lower edge of the traverse 
frame back. There should be .002” 
clearance between the traverse bar 
and its groove. 

To replace a worn traverse bar 
(one-piece type, which screws into 
the slide), turn the cam until the 
bar is at the outer end of the trav- 
erse, remove the thread guide 
holder, and unscrew the worn trav- 
erse bar out of the traverse slide. 





Fig. 40. Spindle idler pulley and 
associated parts shown disas- 
sembled. 


This is done by tightening the 
traverse bar screw into the bar 
after the thread guide holder is re- 
moved, using a tip of the holder to 
keep the bar from turning while 
the screw is tightened. 
Older-type traverse bars are 
made in two pieces, the inner sec- 
tion being smaller in diameter, and 
one end of the inner section is riv- 
eted into the traverse slide. The 


outer end of this section is thread- 
ed, and one end of the outer sec- 
tion of the bar screws over it. To 
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remove a worn outer section, pro- 
ceed as for the one-piece bar, ex- 
cept that the outer section is un- 
screwed from the inner section of 
the bar instead of from the trav- 
erse slide. 

A new traverse bar is .300” in 
diameter. Before installing the new 
bar, a gauge rod of .302” diameter, 
shown in Fig. 41, is inserted be- 
tween the traverse frame and the 
back. With the two studs for hold- 
ing the back to the traverse frame 
loosened, press the back down 
against the gauge rod firmly and 
tighten the studs. The gauge rod 
being .002” larger than the trav- 
erse bar permits that much clear- 
ance in the groove for the traverse 
bar to operate properly. 

As the traverse bar wears, it is 
necessary to lower the traverse 
frame back to compensate for that 
wear, the enlarged holes being 
provided for that purpose. The tol- 
erance of .002” should be main- 
tained, and when the traverse bar 
wears to the extent that the ad- 
justment on the back does not per- 
mit maintaining this clearance, a 
new traverse bar should be in- 
stalled 

In using the gauge rod (.302” 
diameter), it is important that the 
gauge be inserted so that the full 
surface of the traverse frame back 
rests on the gauge. 


Changing from Coning to Tubing 


In changing from coning to tub- 
ing, these parts must be replaced 
with corresponding parts for paral- 
lel tubing; starting lever, cone 
holder, traverse frame back, thread 
guide holder, and spindle (if the 
one-piece spindle was used for 
coning). If the two-piece spindle 
was used for coning, it is necessary 
to remove only the spindle exten- 
sion. to which is attached the cone 
holder. 

The procedure for changing the 
parts mentioned is as follows: 

1. Knock out stud (A), Fig. 42, 
and remove starting lever (B). 

2. Loosen setscrew in cone 
holder (C) and remove cone holder. 


3. If one-piece spindle was used 
on coning, remove stud (D) which 
holds brake on brake lever and 
remove brake. Remove gainer belt. 
Remove pulley (E) (straight-belt 
drive) from spindle by loosening 
its setscrew and sliding it off the 
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Fig. 41. Gauge rod for insuring 

proper clearance between new 

traverse bar and traverse frame 
back. 


rear end of the spindle. Remove 
segment stud (F) and segment. 
Withdraw spindle from front. None 
of paragraphs 2 and 3 is necessary 
if the two-piece spindle was used 
on coning, it being necessary to 
only unscrew the spindle exten- 
sion (left hand thread), which in- 
cludes the cone holder. 

4. Install tubing-type spindle 
(if two-piece spindle was used on 
coning) and reinstall driving pul- 
ley (E). Replace segment and 
brake. 

5. Install tubing starting lever 
(G). 

6. Install new traverse frame 
back and thread guide holder (see 


Fig. 42. No. 50 head with parts to 
be removed in changing from con- 
ing to tubing. 


“Setting Traverse Frame Back,” 
as previously explained). 

Similar steps are taken in chang- 
ing from tubing to coning. In this 
case, it will not be necessary to 
remove the spindle, since a spindle 
extension will be used for the cone 
holder. 


(Article 7, which will continue the 
subject of maintenance on the No. 
50 machine, will appear in an early 
issue.) 


Use of Color Indicated as 
Good Barometer of Business 


For a handy “barometer” to the 
business health of the nation, just 
take a look at the color of articles 
in everyday use. 

W. Allen Traver, president of 
the Franklin Process Company, as- 
serts that if white predominates, 
that means business is booming; 
but when business starts to slow 
down and sales need a boost, colors 
burst into view. 

“Color is our greatest salesman,” 
said Mr. Traver. “Even a wheel- 
barrow today will have red han- 
dles,” he continues. “That’s be- 
cause business has learned one 
great lesson in the past 20 years— 
that color sells. 

“A generation ago, men wore 
white shirts, black ties, black 
suits. Umbrellas were black. Rain- 
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coats were black and rubberized. 
Look at all these things today to 
understand how important color 
has become.” 

Mr. Traver predicts that as the 
supply of textile products begins 
to catch up with demand, bright 
colors will come into much greater 
use in both women’s and men’s 
apparel. 

He adds that greater use by 
today’s modern mills of high- 
speed machines is requiring in- 
tense research to produce colored 
yarns in a proper physical condi- 
tion to be handled successfully on 
the new, high-velocity textile ma- 
chinery. However, he says this re- 
search is now being carried on 
and the finishers will be ready if 
business starts to slow. 
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Cotton Warp Sizing 


Article 13 


LOOM BEAMS may be stored on 
one of the types of racks de- 
scribed in the chapter on slashing 
equipment. Beams of sized yarn 
should not be stored under con- 
ditions of high humidity, particu- 
larly if the storage period is for 
more than two or three days. 

The size film is much more sus- 
ceptible to mildew than raw cot- 
ton, and although most sizes have 
some antiseptic, it is usually pres- 
ent only in amounts sufficient to 
take care of normal variations, duc 
to excessive costs of using enough 
to take care of all conditions. 

Obviously, the storage space 
should be clean and particular 
care should be taken that overhead 
bearings or pipes will not leak oil 
or water on the warp. 

We come now to the process 
which is the objective of the siz- 
ing operation. Assuming that we 
have kept weavability in mind 
all the way through and have sized 
the yarn so as to get the maximum 
amount of weavability available 
from that source, we have still a 
few variables that may affect the 
results. It is taken for granted 
that loom settings are properly 
made for the cotton and for the 
type construction being woven. 
Just how this is done is subject 
to a great deal of controversy, 
and we prefer to leave this to the 
loom fixers and overseers of 
weaving. 


Humidity 


Humidity does concern us, how- 
ever. The strength and the elonga- 
tion of cotton increases with in- 
creasing humidity. This does not 
mean, though, that the humidity 
in the weave room should be set 
as high as possible. In the first 
place, the maximum efficiency is 


By PAUL V. SEYDEL, D.Se. 


Factors affecting weavability—determination 


of effectiveness of the size—warp defects— 


causes and remedies for variation in size films 


—suggestions for elimination of oil stains, 


mildew, and rust spots. 


not obtained from loom operatives 
at very high humidities. Secondly, 
the strength and elasticity of 
starch films begin to decrease 
when the humidity exceeds 80 to 
85%. (This does not mean that 
the tensile strength of the yarns 
will decrease, for the cotton fibers 
continue to gain strength at higher 
humidities.) Experience has veri- 
fied laboratory findings relative 
to size film softening. . . .a warp 
that is too damp will have greater 
tendency to chafe or ball up at 
the drop wires. 

Humidity requirements’ will 
vary. A fast-weaving warp will 
need more humidity, since the 
yarns are not exposed to condi- 
tioning for as long periods as with 
slower weaving goods. Sized yarns 
that have been dried too much will 
require higher humidity to pick up 
the same amount of moisture, due 
partly to the hysteresis effect dis- 
cussed previously. 

The presence of deliquescents 
in the size will increase the mois- 
ture regain at any stated relative 
humidity. The presence of wetting 
or rewetting agents in the size will 
probably increase the speed of 
moisture pick-up, though no test 
results have yet been obtained for 
this. 

The amount of moisture ab- 
sorbed by cotton from the air de- 
pends not on the amount in the 
air (absolute humidity), but on 
the per cent of the amount re- 
quired to saturate the air. It is for 
this reason that we are interested 
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in relative rather than absolute 
humidity. Most mills operate above 
80% relative humidity in the 
weave room, usually around 85%. 
The conditions in some mills may 
require as high as 90%, however 
where humidities higher than this 
are approached, loss of effective- 
ness of the size film begins. 


Shedding and Chafing 


Chafing should be practically 
absent if the yarn has been prop- 
erly sized, has been sufficiently 
dried, and has not been exposed 
to excessive moisture. Chafing is 
generally a result of insufficient 
fiberlay, aggravated by a soft or 
weak size film. It is more often 
noted with loosely twisted yarns, 
where the laying of the fibers is 
a greater problem than with the 
average yarn. 

Shedding, on the other hand, is 
virtually impossible to eliminate 
completely. There will always be 
some breakage of small protruding 
fiber ends. Where attempts. are 
made to reduce this to a minimum, 
some of the weavability may be 
lost through sizing so heavily that 
the yarns become too stiff and lose 
desired pliability and elasticity. 

This does not mean that shed- 
ding in large quantities is a good 
sign. It may be a very bad sign. 
The material lost should be exam- 
ined to determine whether it is 
fiber or size. If it is only short 
fibers, there need be no fear, but 
if it contains also quantities of 
size particles, then the slashing 
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this fact with these graphic words, “Dayco is the 
first apron I ever saw that you wouldn’t lose a few 
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A great many other advantages have been engineered 
into Dayco Aprons. They are uniform, nondirectional, 
unaffected by hard ends and their drafting qualities 
remain constant. They are held to a tolerance of .002 
inches in thickness. These are all reasons why Dayco 
Aprons give 10% more uniform yarn. 

For full information on Dayco Aprons, as well as all 
other Dayton textile products, write to Dayton Rubber, 
Dayton, Ohio, or Textile Division—Main Sales Office, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
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process and materials need to be 
checked. 

The size may not be boiled suf- 
ficiently to form a good adhesive 
paste or it may be dried too much, 
baking it, and causing the film 
to be brittle. There may be too 
much, or the wrong kind of soft- 
ener, giving a discontinuous size 
film, or a weak film easily broken, 
which will greatly increase the 
friction of the sized yarn. An in- 
crease in the amount of deliques- 
cent will often reduce shedding, 
but care should be taken that too 
much is not added. 

Another cause may be an ex- 
cessively heavy size mix, that is 
too viscous to penetrate sufficient- 
ly to anchor the size to the yarn. 
To remedy this, a thinner mix 
should be used. 

Shedding is often caused by 
allowing the size box temperature 
to drop too low, so that the starch 
becomes partially gelled, losing its 
adhesive qualities. The size box 
temperature must be kept above 
195°, preferably above 200°. The 
size in the storage kettle should 
also be kept above 190°, but should 
not be boiled. 

Still another cause is improper 
dressing of the yarns. This is 
most often found while breaking 
in new blankets. Wherever pos- 
sible, the blankets should be 
broken in on the first roll before 
being used on the finishing roll. 
Sometimes too light a roll is used 
on very heavy sets. A more com- 
plete description of methods of 
handling blankets will be discussed 
in the chapter on slasher room 
equipment. 


Weaving Tests 


One method of testing weava- 
bility of a warp is by a “station- 
ary” weave. Only a few yards of 
sized warp are necessary for this. 
The warp is placed on the loom 
in the usual manner, and a short 
length of cloth is woven. Several 
yards should be woven in order 
to by-pass the end of the beam, 
where due to occasional slow run- 
ning of the slasher just before 
doffing, the size may have been 
overheated. 

Even if the yarn is simply reeled 
off as waste, some cloth should 
be woven, in order to utilize the 


action of the reed in beating 
against the fell of the cloth to 
give normal even tension on the 
warp ends. Also the stress pro- 
duced by the beating up of the 
reed should be present, as part of 
the test conditions. 

Obviously test conditions must 
be identical, except for the var- 
iables being tested. If more than 
one condition is allowed to vary 
at a time, the operator will never 
know from what source he is get- 
ting the variation. All the loom 
settings must be alike: the warp 
tension must be normal and con- 
stant, the harnesses properly set, 
and the amount of bag the same, 


to obtain the same action each’ 


time from the reed. 

If possible, the same shuttle 
should be used, or at least a good 
smooth shuttle in perfect condi- 
tion, to eliminate the possibility 
of variables from this source. The 
temperature and humidity should 
be as near the same as possible, 
and should be recorded. 

The yarns themselves should be 
checked for uniformity, measuring 
breaking strength, elongation, and 
comparing the amount of fuzz on 
the raw yarns used for each test, 
to be certain that the differences 
are in the slashing. The weight of 
yarn and construction should be 
the same on each series of tests, 
otherwise more variables are 
added. And above all, it must be 
remembered that the results of 
a single test are not conclusive. 
Like most textile tests, averages 
of a number of tests must be made. 

The filling bobbin is then re- 
moved from the shuttle, and the 
take-up and let-off motions are 
disconnected. Counters are _ in- 
stalled in any convenient manner 
that will measure the number of 
picks, and the loom is started. The 
test is continued for five or ten 
thousand picks, and the number 
of broken ends noted. The tests 
may also be run by noting the 
number of picks required to break 
fifty or a hundred ends. This 
method requires more continuous 
inspection of the looms. 

Although this test would seem 
to come closer than any other 
to duplicating weaving conditions 
without actually weaving, even 
this test has been shown to give 
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only indications of weavability, 
and in at least one mill this 
system was discarded after a num- 
ber of trials. The test looks prom- 
ising because the actual loom and 
all the loom parts in a normal 
weaving set-up are used. But 
there are still some differences, 
the principal one being that in 
weaving, breaks are not due to 
actually wearing the yarns in two, 
but to the presence of occasional 
weak spots in the yarns, or neps, 
slubs, knots, etc., that are not 
sufficiently covered and strength- 
ened by the sizing process. Some of 
the rubbing action due to the for- 
ward movement through the drop 
wires and harness is also absent. 


Slashing Control Essential 


For the test to be valid, slash- 
ing conditions must be very care- 
fully controlled. Difference in 
amount of stretch, difference in 
time of cooking and amount of 
agitation of the size, changes in 
slasher speed or steam pressure 
will all affect the qualities of the 
size film, and must be kept con- 
stant, unless they are the items 
being checked. 

Still another type of weaving 
test is done by building (in the 
laboratory) what is essentially a 
cross-section of a loom, including 
drop-wires, harness and reed, to 
hold from five to twenty ends 
(which may be sized on an ex- 
perimental slasher). The ends are 
held in a frame which is moved 
forward at the proper rate by a 
ratchet take-up. Generally the ac- 
tion of the shuttle is ignored. After 
the yarns have passed through 
from one to three feet of length, 
the frame may be returned to its 
original position, and the same 
yarns passed through again. 

Actual measurement of results 
may be based on the number of 
traverses required to break a cer- 
tain number of yarns. Dr. John 
Elting, of the Kendall Co., has 
developed a method of interpre- 
tation of results by comparing 
photographs of the yarns after 
from one to several traverses of the 
mechanism. The amount of abra- 
sion and fuzzing may easily be 
demonstrated in this manner. 

However, even this type of test 
has not yet been developed to the 
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point of giving quantitative in- 
dications of weavability. These 
tests are most generally useful 
to indicate when a warp is so bad 
that it will not weave. . . .direct 
comparisons to show small dif- 
ferences of yarns, of size formulas 
or of cottons are still not too re- 
liable. The final test is the weave 
room itself. 


Calculation of Production 
in the Weave Room 

The story is told of the traveler 
who was reciting the wonders of 
China. “Just think,” he said, “they 
have been playing Mah Jong for 
a thousand years, and have only 
one set of rules.” “That’s nothing,” 
said his friend. “Here in America 
we have been playing it for one 
year, and we have a thousand 
sets of rules.” 

Calculation of production is in 
the same stage. Of course it does 
not matter how it is calculated, as 
long as the figures are always com- 
pared on the same basis. But in 
comparing figures between mills, 
the bases must be considered. 
There are some items that are oc- 
casionally overlooked, which are 
important in such comparisons for 
the sake of accuracy. 

For instance, let’s see how a man 
might calculate a higher percent- 
age of production than he is ac- 
tually getting. First, suppose that 
he is running one shift, starting 
the looms up about four minutes 
before scheduled time, and stop- 
ping three minutes after. That is 
1.5%. If he calculates 160 picks 
per minute, and his looms are 
actually running 162.2, that is an- 
other 1.4%. Then, if he were cal- 
culating on poundage basis, and 
happened to have 0.7% more 
moisture in his cloth than he 
guessed, his total percentage would 
run about 314% high. 

It is due to the fact that so 
many variables affect production 
besides the sizing that the warp 
stop tests are a better basis for 
judging slashing results. A well- 
trained person can analyze the 
results and decide which are size 
defects and which are not. 

(One source of trouble in judg- 
ing results by production has been 
noticed by the writer: in some 
large chains of mills which have an 
annual inspection, preceded by a 
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A copper hood installed over a slasher in a large cotton mill. 


clean-up campaign, per cent pro- 
duction always falls off slightly, 
due to time taken up for straight- 
ening out the mill.) 

It can then be easily seen that 
loom stop checks are much easier 
to run and likely to give more ac- 
curate results on comparative 
qualities of warps than are produc- 
tion percentage figures, which are 
affected by variable human ef- 
ficiency as well as by variable 
yarns. 


Loom Stop Tests 


Maintenance of regular 
tematic loom stop tests with rec- 
ords kept of same will pay for 
itself several times over in putting 
the superintendent in a position 
to find the causes for his loom 
stops. Irregularities and weakness 
of the yarn due to poor cotton, 
spinning, slashing, or any of the 
previous processes will be found, 
also looms mechanically out of fix 
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may come to light. Permanent 
records can be referred to from 
time to time to check uniformity, 
improvement, or decline in quality. 

The tests should be under the 
supervision of a competent person 
capable of properly analyzing and 
interpreting the results. Causes of 
loom stops are best noted on a 
printed tag or card attached to 
the loom being tested. After the 
completion of the test, usually two 
to four hours running, the number 
of stops for each cause is calcu- 
lated on a basis of stops per loom 
per hour or per thousand picks, 
and can then be compared with 
previous results or recorded for 
future reference. 

The card should give the date, 
loom number, total picks, and any 
remarks such as whether the test 
was routine or what was being 
tested. Style, construction, and 
number of harnesses should be 
recorded, as well as type of reed, 
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or corrosion. 
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size formula and other pertinent 
data, so that comparative results 
may be checked. 

Loom stops may be classified un- 
der three categories: warp breaks, 
filling breaks, and mechanical 
faults. If the card is arranged as 
shown in the accompanying box, 
each time the loom stops a check 
mark may be made by the trouble 
indicated, and when the warp has 
run out, the checks may be added 
and the whole card filed. 

With a reasonable amount of 
care in interpretation of results, 
a file of these reports can be of 
great value to a mill. A drop in 
the quality of the cotton will in- 
crease both warp and _ filling 
breaks. A new size formula may 
be checked by whether or not it 
decreases the number of warp 
breaks — being certain, of course, 
that all other conditions are prop- 
erly controlled. An excessive num- 
ber of knots, or of broken selvages 
will indicate where other troubles 
may be stopped before they be- 
come serious. 

Excessive size may cause 
troubles as well as insufficient size. 
Tests made by the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association 
showed that breakage in the hed- 
dles and in the reed were at a 
minimum with a certain amount of 
size, and that breaks increased 
when either less or more size was 
used. This optimum amount would 
vary of course, depending on the 
cotton, the yarns, the materials 
being used in the formula, the 
construction, humidity conditions, 
etc., but for any particular mill 
using the same sizing ingredients 
and. the same type of cotton, this 
optimum could easily be found 
by a series of loom stop tests. It 
was stated that the breaks occur- 
ring between the loom beam and 
the heddles seemed to be inde- 
pendent of the amount of size. 


Defects of the Warp 


Some of the defects of a warp 
are evident before the cloth is 
made. Sometimes they become 
evident only when some processing 
or some use exposes an inferiority. 
A finisher once sent a sample of 
buffer cloth to a grey goods mill 
complaining that it was so gritty 
that it caused considerable dam- 





Warp breaks 
Gouts 
Knots 
Uneven yarn (thin place) 
Selvage break 
Stuck or twisted end 
Loose end 
Extra end 
Wild yarns 
Mat up 
Hard size 
Unknown 


Filling breaks 
Kinks 
Slough off 
Weak yarn 
Unknown 

Loom faults 
Defective harness 
Let off 
Take up 
Shuttle 
Drop wire 
Bang off 
Unknown 
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age. Having been called as con- 
sulting chemists, we examined the 
sizing compound, the starch, the 
cloth and the water. Under mag- 
nification of 100 diameters, the 
warp of this cloth plainly showed 
small particles like fine sand with 
sharp edges. A number of samples 
of cloth and warps were examined 
and only the sample of cloth com- 
plained of showed this defect and 
it was unmistakably on the warp. 

The only conclusion that could 
be derived from the careful exam- 
ination of materials,. conditions 
and circumstances, was that inter- 
mittently the water supply used 
for sizing had fine particles of 
sand in suspension. The water 
reservoir had gradually become 
filled with fine sand up to the 
opening of a pipe that furnished 
the water used for making up size. 
The remedies suggested were re- 
moving the accumulated sand in 
the reservoir, better settling pro- 
visions for the water, an adequate 
filtering installation, or the: use 
of condensed steam for making up 
the size. 

The water supply for successful 
sizing should be good, clear, soft, 
free from gritty sediment, sus- 
pended matter, or anything likely 
to affect the warp unfavorably. 
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Yarns Too Harsh 

Harshness is generally due to a 
lack of softener or proper ingred- 
ients in the size formula. Harsh 
yarns will increase friction, mak- 
ing weaving more difficult, as well 
as giving an unpleasant hand to 
the cloth. A harsh feel is some 
times due to the starch and is a 
result of improper preparation of 
the starch, generally due to foreign 
matter present. Sago starch is the 
principal offender in this category. 
The higher grade domestic starches 
practically never cause trouble. 

Harshness, particularly when 
due to the starch, may sometimes 
be decreased by longer periods of 
boiling. Excessive drying on the 
slasher, or baking the size film, 
will produce a harsh warp. This 
can be readily checked and cor- 
rected by decreasing steam pres- 
sure or increasing slasher speed or 
both. Increase in the amount of 
softener will generally remedy this 
condition. 


Yarns Too Soft 

Soft warps are due to a number 
of causes. Insufficient size will of 
course give a soft warp. This may 
be due to an improper formula, 
if the trouble is continuous. If the 
trouble is intermittent, it may be 
due to excessive condensation of 
steam in the size, use of wet 
steam, improper washing down of 
slasher blankets or carelessness 
in weighing out the starch, par- 
ticularly where starch is added in 
five or six-bucket loads. 

Where size mixes are prepared 
more than several hours ahead, 
where they are stored overnight, 
or where agitation is too great 
in the storage kettle, the mix- 
ture will be thinned excessively 
and will then tend to produce soft 
warps. Too much softener or de- 
liquescent in the formula will also 
give a soft warp. In most cases 
the remedy indicated is an increase 
in starch content of the formula. 
Excessive foaming will cut down 
the amount of size taken up by the 
warp, giving soft warps. 


Yarns Too Damp 


Damp yarns are susceptible to 
mildew, and will generally chafe 
badly at the drop wires and har- 
ness, since the size film is soft and 
ineffective. Generally damp yarns 
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are due to too high slasher speeds. 
This should definitely not be cor- 
rected by increasing steam pres- 
sure, because this simply has the 
effect of baking the yarn. (Con- 
dition of the drying cylinders 
should, of course, be checked to 
determine if excessive condensa- 
tion of the steam is occurring, 
or whether the buckets or traps 
for condensate removal are oper- 
ating properly.) 

Occasionally damp yarns are 
found which have been sufficiently 
dried, but due to excessive use 
of deliquescents have picked up 
too much atmospheric moisture. 
Where damp warps are found, 
storage conditions should be care- 
fully checked to be sure that hu- 
midity is not too high, and that 
dripping of moisture on the warps 
does not occur. 


Yarns Too Stiff 


A yarn that does not have the 
necessary flexibility and pliability 
will not weave well. Stiffness of a 
sized yarn is a desirable quality 
only up to a certain point. Ex- 


Yardage counters may be used on slashers for determin- 
ing the amount of stretch that is placed in the yarn at this 
At left is shown a double-wheel yardage counter 
running on the yarn as it passes over the last roll before 
the yarn enters the size box; input yardage is obtained 
by this instrument. At right is view of double-wheel yard- 
age counter at front of slasher, which gives delivered 


process. 


i 
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cessive stiffness may be decreased 
by an addition of softener. In some 
cases, stiffness is a result of too 
much size on the yarn. This can 
be remedied either by increasing 
the weight on the squeeze rolls, or 
by diluting the size formula. 
Sometimes yarns which are too 
stiff are produced by new slasher 
blankets, or blankets which have 
been put on the finishing roll be- 
fore being properly broken in on 
the first roll. It is also possible 
to use too much slasher blanket 
. .this would give too soft a 
cushion and not dress off enough 
size, giving both a stiff yarn and 
one that would have a tendency 
to shed. 


Too Much Stretch 


A warp that has been stretched 
too much on the slasher will not 
have the necessary elasticity for 
weaving. If these yarns do not 
have sufficient elongation, the 
beat of the reed will stretch them 
beyond their limit with a resultant 
breakage. Sizing normally de- 
creases the elongation of cotton 
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yarn, but a properly sized yarn 
should have only a small percent- 
age decrease compared with the 
unsized yarn. A large decrease is 
due to mechanical defects in 
slasher operation. Usually 1%4.- 
2% stretch on the slasher is nor- 
mal operation. Up to 3% may be 
had under some conditions, but 
3% or greater is detrimental to 
the best results in the weave room. 
The stretching of the yarn be- 
tween the section beams and the 
size box, or between the drying 
cylinder and the loom beam, is 
not as important as the stretch 
while the yarn is wet. When the 
yarn is stretched dry it will re- 
cover most of its original length, 
but when it is stretched wet, and 
dried while stretched, the life is 
taken out of it. : 
The more dangerous points to 
look for trouble are the bearings, 
the gears, and the copper finishing 
roll. If the finishing roll is larger 
than the first roll, stretch will 
occur here — the finishing roll 
should preferably be one or two 
hundredths of an inch smaller. 


yardage. Usual procedure for calculation of stretch by this 
system is to reset both counters to zero and run the slash- 
er until the counter on the delivery (loom beam) end of 
the machine reads 100 yards; the counter on the input 
(size box) end is read and the difference is the number of 
yards of stretch placed in the yarn. This can be readily 
converted to per cent stretch. 


Courtesy, Veeder Root Inc 
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helped to produce the /zephyr hydraxtor 


In the development of the famous Zephyr Hydraxtor, the 





research facilities of five great companies were utilized to 
perfect the design and operating characteristics. No expense 
was spared to produce an extractor far beyond any machine 

_ in use in cost and performance. Troubles due to materials, 
rather than operating principles, have been eliminated by 
the research of these five companies. 


The new Hydraxtor has exceeded our fondest hopes and expectations for it. Installations 
throughout the country prove that it saves up to ) ST operational time and that it 
produces up to four extra loads per hour. 


The Zephyr representative is ready to call on you and make recommendations for your 
own requirements. 
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The gears, of course, should have 
the proper number of teeth. If the 
drying cylinders are not driven, 
they should be checked to be cer- 
tain they will turn freely. This 
may be tested by removing the 
yarn from the cylinder and hang- 
ing a weight of a few pounds at 
the outer edge. The weight should 
cause the cylinder to turn. This 
test should be repeated several 
times around the circumference. 
If the cylinder does not turn freely, 
the bearings need attention, or the 
shaft truing, or the slasher aligned 
and leveled. 

The amount of stretch may also 
be decreased by removing a few 
layers of cloth from the delivery 
roll, thus decreasing its diameter. 
There should be just enough cloth 
to prevent slippage of the yarns on 
the cylinder and to give good split- 
ting at the lease rods in order to 
prevent breaking out. 


Lumps and Streaks 

Streaks and spots of size on the 
warp sheet are usually due to 
slasher imperfections. A new 


blanket o.\ the finishing roll may 
cause a lap streak across the warp. 


Blankets mist be properly 
brushed, ani the new blankets 
should be b:oken in on the first 
roll, then moved to the finishing 
roll, or if tle rolls are the same 
weight, sim: ly swap rolls. Some- 
times, due to careless handling, a 
roll will be allowed to drop on the 
copper rolls, thus denting them. 
This dent will leave a streak of 
heavily sized yarn. 

From time to time, lumps of 
hard size are found on the warp. 
These lumps, pressed into the warp 
by the squeeze rolls, and dried 
on, sometimes glue the yarns to- 
gether, with the result that ends 
are broken out by the lease rods. 
If these lumps get as far as the 
loom, ends may be broken out 
when they catch on drop wires or 
heddles. 

The presence of these lumps is 
an indication of insufficient agita- 
tion. When the size is not well 
agitated, a scum forms on top. This 
scum will not mix in again with 
the size, no matter how much 
stirring it gets. 

If the lumps are formed in the 
size box, the agitation produced 
by the steam must be increased, 
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either by use of higher steam pres- 
sure, or more or larger holes in 
‘the steam pipe, or by proper ar- 
rangement of the. steam coils to 
direct the steam for more efficient 
agitation. When lumps form in the 
kettles, the agitation must be in- 
creased by. increased speed or re- 
design of ‘stirring apparatus. 

With insufficient stirring, hard 
size lumps ‘will form behind or be- 
tween steam coils. This occurs most 
often where the steam coils are 
too close to the kettle walls, mak- 
ing it difficult to clean behind the 
coils. A filter over the inlet to the 
size box will catch these lumps, 
and eliminate this as a source of 
trouble. 

Another source of trouble is fly 
or other dirt that falls into the 
size and becomes glued onto the 
yarn. Where fly accumulates over 
the slasher or on the slasher hood, 
it must be frequently removed. 
Still another source is from size 
blankets that are not properly 
washed down. Stoppage of slashers 
for any length of time without 
washing down the rolls will re- 
sult in the cooling and hardening 
of fairly large amounts of size that 
is held at the nip of the rolls. 

Size boxes, too, must be thor- 
oughly washed out from time to 
time. If the job is not carefully 
done, bits of size may be left in 
corners or under coils, and harden, 
causing trouble. 

If there is any tendency to for- 
mation of lumps or collecting of 
dirt in the size box, the immersion 
roll should not be run too low, as 
it will increase the chance of pick- 
ing up lumps. 

Slasher blankets should be main- 
tained in good condition. If the 
edges become frayed, they tend 
to build up cakes of congealed 
size at the ends ofthe rolls. A 
small amount of this is all right, 
but if a large amount collects 
some is going to fall off, with re- 
sultant hard size spots. 


Cause and Remedies for 
Variation in Size Films 


In addition to the faults men- 
tioned above and their causes, the 
amount and quality of the size 
film may vary. The causes and 
remedies for these variations are 
listed herewith. 
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Variations in Cooking 


Installation of a recording ther- 
mometer will show variations in 
temperature and cooking time. 
Length of cooking time is impor- 
tant and should be carefully 
watched. If mechanicaliy con- 
trolled, the controls must be 
watched. no mechanical ap- 
paratus is 100% perfect. No me- 
chanical control should be used 
that allows the steam to be cut 
off for any length of time. 

The steam inlet valve should be 
no larger than necessary to bring 
the size to a boil in the right 
length of time. . . .a larger valve 
is difficult to control. 

Variations in cooking also come 
from variations in agitation, rarely 
mechanically, generally due to 
variation in the steam flow, which 
may give violent agitation one 
minute and none the next. Boiling 
should be constant. 


Variations in Storage 


Only enough size should be in 
the storage kettle to keep one or 
two hours ahead of the cooking. 
Uniform sizing can not be expected 
if size is stored over night. 


Temperature Variations 


In the storage kettles, the tem- 
perature should not be allowed 
to go below 195°, or the gelling 
temperature of the size may be 
approached. Temperature control 
in the size box is still more im- 
portant, since the adhesiveness and 
penetration of the size varies 
greatly over a short range of tem- 
perature. A colder size also in- 
creases greatly in viscosity. The 
size in the size box should always 
be kept boiling. 


Variation in Size Level in Size Box 


If the level is allowed to fall too 
low, the squeeze rolls will cool off, 
giving improper sizing, and will 
not pick up enough size. An auto- 
matic level control is very impor- 
tant. 


Variation in Sizing Materials 


The best remedy for this is to 
buy from reputable concerns. This 
may be backed up by laboratory 
testing to check uniformity. Such 
checks should not be considered 
a waste of time simply because no 
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Whether you buy the smallest com- 
pressor in the Gardner-Denver line—or 
the biggest—you can be sure of getting 
experienced, readily available service 
from Gardner-Denver branches located 
throughout the country. 

For just as Gardner-Denver quality 
is the same in small products or large— 
so Gardner-Denver service is a part of 
every Gardner-Denver sale. 

Gardner-Denver field engineers will 
gladly consult with you on the choice of 
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variation is found. Chemical com- 
panies who pride themselves on 
quality, conduct tests on their raw 
material for years on end, without 
finding variations in the materials 
tested. The tests are continued as 
a form of insurance. Also, it should 
be noted that materials which 
separate readily are difficult to use 
properly. If the size cooker gets 
a bucket full of fats one time, and 
gum the next time, obviously, the 
mix will suffer from the variation. 


Variations in the Formula 


The best prevention of variation 
in formula weights is installation 
of a system by which all of each 
material may be weighed out be- 
fore mixing is commenced. It is a 
particular bad habit to weigh and 
add successively several pails of 
starch. With all the interruptions 
in a slasher room, the size mixer 
is sure to lose count now and then, 
and add one too few or too many 
pails. Also, the volume of finished 
size should be checked with a 
measuring device each time it is 
made up, to be certain the amount 
of water is correct. 


Variation in Starch Conversion 


Conversion of starch with en- 
zymes or oxidizing agents is an ex- 
tremely difficult technical process, 
subject to much variation. Wher- 
ever it is carried out in the mill, 
the superintendent can definitely 
expect variation in the size, unless 
he is willing to hire a competent 
technical man to control the proc- 
ess. Time and temperature must 
be very closely controlled, espe- 
cially with the enzymes. In using 
enzymes, it is important to stop the 
action quickly at the proper point 
by a very rapid rise in tempera- 
ture to above the lethal tempera- 
ture. 


Oil Stains 


The warp sometimes has min- 
eral oil stains, either just oil, or 
oil and dirt, often containing iron 
and fine metallic particles from 
bearings. 

When the finisher finds mineral 
oil interfering with his processes, 
he is inclined to think that the siz- 
ing is to blame. We have never 
found this to be the case. In every 
instance that has come to our no- 
tice, where mineral oil stains gave 
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trouble to a finisher, it was due to 
lubricating oil splashing on the 
warp or cloth through careless op- 
eration. 

In the sizing we have examined, 
there was always a good deal of 
animal fat and quite often a con- 
siderable amount of vegetable fats, 
and if a reasonable amount of min- 
eral oil was used, it would be so 
emulsified or dissolved in the tal- 
low and other fats and so evenly 
spread over the whole fabric that 
any agent that would remove the 
tallow and other saponifiable fats 
would also remove any reasonable 
amount of mineral oil. 

If lubricating oil splashes from a 
bearing onto the warp or the cloth, 
it is not the oil that causes the real 
trouble but small metallic particles 
caused by friction in bearings and 
carried by the lubricating oil. The 
oil itself is easily removed, but it 
is practically impossible to remove 
these small metallic particles, 
which form dark spots that are so 
objectionable. 

When oil spots are found on 
cloth and the cloth is to be dyed, 
it is best to leave them to be re- 
moved in the de-sizing operation 
because the application of a spot 
remover results too often in per- 
manent damage causing the dye to 
show up dark. For a long time 
these dark places in the dyed cloth 
were erroneously blamed on min- 
eral oil; now, however, it is known 
that when cloth has been rubbed 
it will cause the dye to show dark 
as the cloth will absorb more dye 
in the abraded spots. 


Mildew 


There are mat.y varieties of mil- 
dews, every shade of the rainbow, 
besides black and brown, being ex- 
hibited by the different varieties: 
yellow, green, pink, purple, grey, 
red, brown, black. The red is 
often mistaken for rusts pots. All 
are due to excessive moisture or 
exposure of the fiber to dampness 
for a long period. 

Mildewed cloth generally has a 
characteristic odor, although when 
the cloth is dried and exposed to 
the air this odor may disappear. 
Chlorine bleach, sodium or hydro- 
gen peroxide will generally bleach 
out mildew stains. In this way 
mildew stains can be differentiat- 
ed from iron stains. In most cases 
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the mildew is only on the size and 
unless it has attacked the fiber it 
is readily removed. 

A good way to determine wheth- 
er the stain is due to iron or mil- 
dew is to incinerate the cloth. 
Mildew will leave a white or gray- 
ish ash, whereas, iron will be 
rusty red. Besides, the well known 
tests for iron may be used. 


Rust Spots 


Rust may be due to a number 
of causes, the most common being 
rusty pipes or careless handling of 
the size kettle. If a steel kettle is 
to remain idle for any length of 
time, it is good practice to fill it 
with water containing a pound or 
two of some form of sodium car- 
bonate such as soda ash or salsoda. 
This is drained or washed out be- 
fore kettle is used again. 

The water pipes should be at 
least galvanized, and preferably 
of brass or copper. The metal 
parts of the loom are likely to 
rust, especially the reeds and hed- 
dles in a room where humidifiers 
produce a very damp atmosphere. 
A size mixture with the proper 
proportion of good lubricants will 
have a tendency to protect such 
metal parts where the sized warps 
come in contact with the metal. 

Stainless metals are now made 
and it is but a question of time 
when all rusting metals will be 
replaced by these very useful 
stainless alloys. There are also sev- 
eral methods of surface treatment 
of iron to give effective rust- 
proofing. 

Oil from bearings of the loom 
or rusty shafting often cause iron 
stains which remain even after the 
oil is removed. 

An iron stain cannot be removed 
by boiling the cloth with soap or 
soda. Such a stain will resist the 
chlorine bleach, which will discol- 
or mildew stains. A test for iron 
can be made with sulphocyanide 
of potassium or ferrocyanide of 
potassium. 

Iron stains may be removed by 
binoxalate of potassium, oxalic 
acid, or dilute hydrochloric acid 
followed with copper sulphate. 
This must be done with great care 
and the chemicals well washed out, 
for if they remain in the cloth they 
are likely to damage the fiber. 


(To be continued) 
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How OTHER MEN Manage 


Bobbin Stand Inereases Winding Efficiency 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We have developed an improved 
type magazine bobbin stand for 
jumbo cone winders. This machine 
was originally equipped with a 
spindle rail on which the supply 
bobbin was placed, threaded up, 
and tied to the end on the cone. 
Quick exhaustion of bobbins kept 
this machine partially out of ac- 
tion, and it was not delivering 
maximum production. 

We first tried placing a second 
bobbin on the floor, beneath the 
bobbin on the spindle, with the 
tailing of one tied to the end of 
the other. When the first bobbin 
was empty, the yarn continued to 
run off the floor bobbin, where- 
upon the operator removed the 
spindle bobbin, lifted the bobbin 
from the floor, and placed it on 
the spindle rail. Another bobbin 
was then placed on the floor, and 
the threads of the two bobbins 
were tied together. 

This method worked well, and 
eliminated production loss caused 
by the cone being stopped while a 
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Detail view of bobbin stand. 


Magazine bobbin stands installed and ready for operation. 


fresh bobbin was being tied on, but 
the operator was required to do an 
excessive amount of bending. Com- 
plaints from the operators stimu- 
lated some action to relieve the 
situation. 

Our improved type bobbin stand 
was designed to replace the origi- 
nal spindle rail. It consists of two 
spindles fixed on a revolving arm 
(as shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration). The axes of these spin- 
dles are directly in line with the 
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yarn guide, so that the yarn will 
always run freely and directly to 
the guide. The axle of the revolv- 
ing arm is placed directly under 
the yarn guide, and is adjusted so 
that the arm will revolve freely, 
but not too easily. 

A bobbin is placed on each spin- 
dle, and the tailing of one is tied 
to the end of the other. When one 
bobbin runs out, the stand is 
turned around, and a new bobbin 
is placed on the spindle. This new 
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device allows operators to make 
replacements much easier, and 
production has increased substan- 
tially. 

The mill mechanic should ex- 
perience no difficulty in construct- 
ing this magazine bobbin stand. 
The original spindle rail can be 
removed, and a section of angle 
iron can be installed in the place 
of it. The revolving arms are 
made of 3” or 4” iron, and can 
be mounted on the angle iron sup- 
port. The axle of the revolving 
arm should be exactly beneath the 
yarn guide, and a heavy bolt, with 
nuts and washers, makes a satis- 
factory axle. 

The spindles should be patterned 
after those on the original spindle 
rail. They are set at an angle so 
that they will be directly in line 
with the yarn guide. 

Maintenance is limited to occa- 
sional adjustment and lubrication 
of the nuts. The cost of making 
the change is relatively insignifi- 
cant and should be more than jus- 
tified by increased production and 
operator efficiency. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8009 


Wash Comments 
On Fly Frames 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

On page 208 of the October 1946 
issue of COTTON (now TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES) OLD-TIMER states, 
“Stop a few frames and while you 
look closely at flier finger right 
where roving starts on bobbin, jerk 
belt’ shifter just enough to move 
the gears and note if bobbin moves 
Y%-inch or %-inch before flier 
starts. If so, you have too much 
backlash in train of gears and this 
may stretch roving every time the 
frame is started up.” 


So, OLD-TIrM_ER is in tune with 
WASH in giving the bobbin-lead 
system a black eye. 

It should be observed that when 
the teeth on the train of gears 
from the spindle gear on the driv- 
ing shaft are worn, it is almost im- 
possible to run low grade stock, 
waste, or mixed stock. This is the 
chief cause of thin places in the 
roving and yarn. 


At this writing there are many 
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carders that struggle every day 
trying to run a low grade of stock, 
making defective work with a loss 
of production. It.is also the cause 
of losing good «speeder tenders. 
The only, answer to why such a 
defect is not remedied is that they 


refuse to be educated. ‘So, read 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 
WaAsH (R. 1.) 


How to Arrange 
Sliver in Cans 


Subject Briefed: Which is: the 
best way to put sliver in a can 
from a card and from a drawing 
frame, clock-wise or counter- 
clocMwise? (ConTRIBUTOR No. 7786, 
September 1946.) 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 


We have found that by turning 
the coiler tube and can of the 
drawing frame in the same direc- 
tion, it is possible to put 15% more 
sliver in a can. We have made tests 
on this_and know that:-there is a 
worthwhile difference. 


Another advantage of running 
the coiler tube and can in the same 
direction is that the sliver is much 
smoother and pulls out better at 
the slubber. 


Possibly some other mills are 
experimenting with similar ar- 
rangements. Any comments from 
your readers will be appreciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7933 
+ 
EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We have found that a savings in 
both labor and space can be re- 
alized by putting more sliver into 
each sliver can. 


This can be done by running the 
cans for a longer period of time by 
reducing the speed of the table. 
We have tried running our cans 
for one hour and fifteen minutes 
instead of one hour, by reducing 
the speed of the table. We find 
that these cans of sliver weigh 
from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent more than those run for one 
hour at a faster speed. 


If the sliver cans are revolving 
too fast, the sliver will not be 
laid as compactly as it will at 
slower speeds. The doffer is de- 
livering the same amount all the 
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time; however, more sliver is be- 
ing put into the can. 

The difference in the amount of 
stock held by each can would 
probably be more noticeable on 
lightweight sliver than on heavy 
stock. We run spun rayon, ace- 
tate, synthetic blends, cotton-syn- 
thetic blends, and high-grade 
combed yarn. All our tests showed 
that the cans held more stock at 
the slower speed. 


Time is saved at the card, where 
the tender has a fourth of the 
doffing time saved in reduction by 
running the cans for 15 minutes 
longer. The cans of sliver will also 
run longer at sliver lap machines 
and drawing frames. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 8024 


Spindle Speeds 


Subject Briefed: Our frames 
are completely equipped with ball 
bearing spindles, ball bearing roll- 
er necks, and ball bearings on the 
cylinders. With the foregoing 
equipment, we are of the opinion 
that spindle speeds up to 22,000 
rpm should be attainable. We are 
apparently limited by the danger 
of travelers burning off at this 
speed. It would be interesting to 
know how such problems are han- 
dled in America. (CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7994, India). 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

If 60s yarn were spun at 22,000 
rpm on a 136” diameter ring, the 
traveler speed would be in excess 
of 7900 feet per minute. I doubt if 
anyone could piece this end up at 
22,000 rpm. What do you think? 

There are many other factors 
that enter into the question of 60s 
yarn at 22,000 rpm. The average 
mill running 60s yarn on a 1%” 
diameter ring, has spindle speeds 
of 8000 to 9600. This would give a 
traveler surface speed of 3769 feet 
per minute. I would say that about 
4000 feet per minute is the maxi- 
mum traveler speed for this yarn. 
The maximum spindle speed would 
be 9600 to 9800 rpm, and would re- 
quire a 20/0 traveler (ten travel- 
ers weigh about 2% grains). Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7994 refers to a 15/0 
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detail with your Barber-Colman 
representative. Ask for Bulletin 
F-3156. 
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ELECTRONIC 


MOISTURE CONTENT 


‘CONTROLLER 


SKILLED ENGINEERING SERVICE 


PROVIDES FULL ANALYSIS OF SLASHER ROOM PROBLEMS... 
ACCURATE CALIBRATION OF EQUIPMENT DURING INSTALLATION... 
TRAINING OF MILL MECHANICS IN OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Delivery to your mill of Barber-Colman 
Moisture Content Control equipment is only 
one of several steps leading to better opera- 
tion of your slasher room, and more eco- 
nomical production of more uniform quality 
goods. Experienced Barber-Colman engi- 
neers, at your request and without obligation, 
will make an initial survey of your slasher 
room, and discuss with you all of the equip- 
ment and its functions. They will also make 
recommendations leading toward efficient 
and profitable slasher operation. If this 
analysis indicates the need of Barber-Colman 
Moisture Content Control, a Barber-Colman 
engineer will, upon delivery, supervise the 
installation and accurately calibrate the Con- 


troller to match conditions of your plant and 
product. The picture above shows one of 
these men using a portable oven and scales 
to make an actual moisture content deter- 
mination for calibratior purposes. Finally, 
at the Barber-Colman branch offices, regular 
training courses for riill mechanics are of- 
fered, at which your men are given detailed 
instruction in the operation and maintenance 
of all types of Barber-Colman slasher room 
control equipment. Barber+Colman provides 
this program of survey, supervised installa- 
tion, and employee training because it is the 
surest way we know to be certain you will 
get the best results — in the form of lower 
costs, greater production, and better product. 
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traveler, but I believe that he has 
reference to the Hicks numbers 
which are used mostly on the Con- 
tinent, and the 15/0 traveler he 
refers to would be equivalent to 
the American manufacturers’ 20/0 
traveler. 

Faster spindle speeds are pos- 
sible on heavier yarns, and we 
have mills running over 6000 feet 
per minute on traveler surface 
speed. It is my opinion that a trav- 
eler surface speed of 6000 feet per 
minute would not permit satis- 
factory results on 60s yarn. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 8007 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ATTENTION!! 


You can tell a story with your 
camera. It may be a hint on ma- 
chinery maintenance — it may 
be a “kink,” short cut, safety or 
human interest shot. 

Pictures accepted for publica- 
tion will be considered as edi- 
torial material, and payment 
will be made for them. Give 
your name and address and 
enough information for a suit- 
able caption. 

Address: “Snapshot” Editor. 
“Textile Industries,” 1020 Grant 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 











College Graduates 
in Textile Plants 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

In years past, the textile school 
graduate was not well received in 
the mills. Perhaps the student was 
to blame because of his attitude, 
which left the general impression 
that he knew everything already, 
and in some cases that he was bet- 
ter than the general run of folks 
in the mill. The result is that 
many overseers, second hands, and 
even superintendents take every 
opportunity to make it difficult for 
any textile graduate who tries to 
get his practical training under 
their supervision. 

During the past few years quite 
a large percentage of men in train- 
ing in our textile colleges have 
been coming from the families of 
textile operatives, as well as from 
the homes of overseers, superin- 
tendents, treasurers, etc. These 
men have a different background 
from that of the playboy son of the 
stockholder who was sent to textile 
school years ago, and who reluc- 
tantly went in the mill for a few 
weeks training before accepting a 
position as superintendent in one 
of his father’s mills. 

The boys who are coming out of 
the textile schools at the present 
time are getting a type of training 
that is designed to prepare them 
for the mill program with a mini- 
mum of adjustment. Since many 
of them come directly from homes 
in the mill village, they under- 
stand the mill workers’ problems. 
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Most of them work in the mill 
during vacations, and can actually 
operate mill production jobs. Most 
of the textile colleges have a good 
layout of textile machines which 
the students are required to ad- 
just, repair, overhaul, and operate 
under the leadership of competent 
instructors. The student is told 
when he receives his diploma, that 
he is not ready to take over the 
management of a mill, but that he 
has a good foundation on which 
to build his career. 

Many overseers have faulty at- 
titudes when.a textile graduate is 
placed in their department. They 
give him the most disagreeable 
work that they can find, and seem 
to do all they can to discourage 
him. It is agreed that a certain 
amount of dirty, greasy work is 
necessary, but the overseer should 
consider his past training, and not 
overdo the matter of distasteful 
work. A certain amount of work 
of this kind should be balanced by 
a period of training in keeping rec- 
ords, making reports, study of pro- 
duction, cost and waste, as applied 
to the department, a study of job 
assignments, quality control, and 
pay roll data. 

Our suggestion in this connec- 
tion is that not over four days’ 
work each week on cleaning, oil- 
ing, fixing, or overhauling should 
be required of the student, and 
that at least one day each week 
he should be assigned supervisory 
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training. He will do a better job 
during the four days from Monday 
to Thursday if he can look for- 
ward to Friday. At this time he 
can not only come to work in clean 
clothes, but he can also do some- 
thing for which his college training 
has prepared him. The overseer 
will benefit from this arrange- 
ment in that the student will be 
able to prepare certain data for 
him that may result in greater pro- 
duction, reduction in cost, waste, 
etc. 

The overseer should accept the 
student as his personal responsi- 
bility and should give him fre- 
quent opportunity to ask ques- 
tions regarding any machine, op- 
eration, or process. He should ex- 
plain the policy of the company 
regarding relations with employ- 
ees, hiring, firing procedure, leaves 
of absence, smoking privileges, 
seniority rights, etc. A knowledge 
of all these things is just as neces- 
sary to the student, who hopes 
someday to become a supervisor in 
the mill, as is practical experience 
on setting cards or fixing looms. 
Certainly all of this cannot be 
learned just from observation. 

It is highly cesirable for the tex- 
tile graduate to go into the mill, 
mingle with the men and women, 
and share some of their problems 
and experiences. His presence in 
the mill will soon be accepted as 
a matter of course, and later, 
should he be promoted to some su- 
pervisory position, he will have 
the friendship and cooperation of 
many who would otherwise resent 
his promotion. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 8013 


Handling Bobbins 


Subject Briefed: Do other mills 
require their frame doffers or 
slubber tenders to stack the rov- 
ing in boxes while doffing, or do 
they throw it in without stacking? 
If they require stacking—Why? 
(CONTRIBUTOR No. 7787, Septem- 
ber 1946.) 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 


Most certainly doffers are re- 
quired to stack the roving in box- 
es. When roving is thrown into a 
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NO ERRORS 


Feri all chance of human error has been elim- 
inated by the Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule Con- 
trollers on this battery of Rodney-Hunt wool piece dye 
machines. They’re delivering top quality every single 
time—for Marshall Field’s Fieldcrest Division, Spray, 
N. C.—and doing it automatically! No error can be 
made in setting the rate of rise after the cam is cut. No 
chance of holding at the wrong temperature for the 
wrong length of time. All the operator has to do is 
press a start button! 


Here’s what happens at the press of the button. The 
Fulscope Time Schedule Controllers let steam into the 
dye kettles and control the rate of rise to the predeter- 
mined temperature. Then they maintain that tempera- 
ture precisely during the hold period until the end-of- 
cycle signal flashes. For an add period, the operator 
just presses the button again. When the shade is 
matched, he presses the return-to-start button, shutting 
off the steam and returning the cam to start position. 
He can change the timing with the same cam merely by 
speeding up or slowing down the cam movement. 


Taylor Time Schedule Controllers not only cut operat- 
ing costs by saving you money on steam and dyestuffs 
but also assure uniform dyeing conditions. This is 
only one of many ways you can keep quality up and 
costs down with Taylor Accuracy. Ask your Taylor 
Field Engineer! Or write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. Instruments for 
indicating, recording and controlling temperature, pres- 


sure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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box without stacking, some bob- 
bins fall on their ends and the rov- 
ing is caused to slug off. This re- 
sults in tangled roving which 
causes unnecessary waste and loss 
of production. Other bobbins that 
do not fall ere placed in the box 
in such a manner that their ends 
are allowed to rub against each 
other, causing the roving to slug 
off at the ends and become tangled. 
It doesn’t take any longer to stack 
roving in a box than it does to 
throw it in. More time is required 
to take it out when it has been 
thrown in than when it is stacked 
properly. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7977 
¢ 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 


According to my experience, the 
manner of arranging roving bob- 
bins in boxes depends essentially 
on the general quality of the prod- 
ucts that one wishes to obtain, and 
on the attention one wishes to give 
to improving the running of the 
machines. 

Arranging the bobbins prevents 
the outer layer from becoming 
soiled by the base of the tube, 
which is generally contaminated 
with oil. These spots are visible 
and this is important, particularly 
for yarns intended for hosiery, be- 
cause the spots become very ap- 
parent in knitting and weaving. 

On the other hand, if one does 
not arrange .the bobbins, but 
throws them pell-mell into the 
box, one risks slippage of the 
windings and disarrangement 
which can cause irregular yarns 
and interruptions in spinning. Of 
course, some spinners may find it 
more advantageous to repair the 
breaks with suoplementary threads 
in order to save the time required 
for arranging the bobbins in the 
boxes. But in general, if one wishes 
to have first quality yarns, it is 
preferable to arrange the bobbins 
in the boxes. 

To eliminate the faults men- 
tioned, it is necessary to have 
boxes which are properly con- 
structed for bobbin transport. We 
have designed a box which per- 
mits placing carefully the bobbins 
of a complete “gathering” all in 
one rank. Putting them in a sin- 
gle rank permits having narrow 
boxes which will pass easily be- 
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Box for handling roving bobbins efficiently and safely. 


tween the spinning machines, but 
this necessitates making them very 
high. To simplify loading and un- 
lodding of the box, the upper half 
of one side is hinged and may be 
lowered to make the work easier. 
The illustration shows the box full 
in the position in which it is moved 


to the spinning frames, and the 
same box with the movable upper 
half open. This shows clearly the 
ease with which the bobbins are 
placed in the box and later re- 
moved. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7988 
(France) 


Comments on Variation 
in Roving Yardage 


Contributor No. 7678 discussed the 
causes of roving yardage on speeders 
running out uneven on front and 
back row bobbins. He stated that 
sometimes there would be as much 
as two layers of roving more on the 
front line of bobbins than on the back 
row. The roving was found to be 
stretched by the greater distance it 
had to travel to the front row of 
bobbins and it was also “choked” by 
the small holes in the flyers. Con- 
tributor No. 7678 solved his problem 
by enlarging the holes in all of the 
flyers. Further discussion on the sub- 
ject is presented here. 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We were interested in the dis- 
cussion, “Uneven Yardage on Rov- 
ing Bobbins,”’ by CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7678, in the How OTHER MEN MAN- 
AGE department in the January 
(1946) issue of “Cotton,” now 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. A few days 
before we read this article, we had 
noticed what apparently was a dif- 
ference in the total weight of the 
roving on our bobbins on the back 
row as compared with the front 
row. When this subject was 
brought up, one official advanced 
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the theory that the bobbins on 
the back line of spindles would be 
heavier. 

There was much discussion and 
it was finally agreed that there 
was a possibility that the roving 
on the front line of spindles might 
be stretched. This would cause it to 
be lighter, yard for yard, than that 
on the bobbins on the back row. 
We could not see how this would 
affect the total amount of material 
on the bobbins. 

In keeping the records of our 
roving weights, we indicate not 
only the frame numbers but also 
the position of the bobbins tested. 
We were therefore able to check 
actual weighings to see how our 
theory worked out. 

We are running 10” x 5” bob- 
bins on 9” x 4%” intermediates 
converted to slubbers, making .85- 
hank roving from 62-grain sliver. 
We test eight bobbins a day, four 
bobbins from each of two frames, 
two from the front row and two 
from the back row, and condition 
the roving 24 hours in the labora- 
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Kentex Aprons made to 
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free samples and prices. 
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e Better fit 


@ Precision-gauged 
for thickness, width, 
length 





@ Finest bark-tanned 
or chrome leather 


KENTEX \ “oscrnzr" 


@ Custom-built to 


Aprons! fit your exact 


requirements 


That spinning room overseers welcomed a better- 
fitting apron is shown by the ever increasing sale 
of KENTEX precision-built aprons, since their 
introduction into a highly competitive field nine 


KENTEX 
() AE | 


TEXTILE {7°30 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA: 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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BLANK MILLS 
ROVING SIZE REPORT 
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Form used for recording data to check roving size 


tory at standard atmospheric con- 
ditions of 65% relative humidity at 
70° F. 
From actual weighings we find 
the following: 
125 bobbins, front row, av- 
erage—.85976-hank roving. 
125 bobbins, back row, av- 
erage—.85984-hank roving. 
While we realize that this is not 
a sufficient number of bobbins to 


constitute a conclusive test, it in- 
dicates that there is very little dif- 
ference in the hank size of the rov- 
ing from the different rows. Fur- 
thermore, this test shows the rov- 
ing from the back row to be slight- 
ly finer than that from the front 
row, which is a contradiction of 
our theory as well as of that ad- 
vanced by CONTRIBUTOR No. 7678. 

We have recently started weigh- 


and weight. 


ing the total amount of roving on 
half of the packages tested. With- 
in a few months we should be able 
to report on this as well as to give 
a better average of the hank size 
of the roving from each row. 
Should other readers have any 
information on this subject we 
would be glad to receive it through 
the medium of this department. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7997 


Simple Device Retrieves Bobbins and Spools 


EDITOR TEXTILE INDUSTRIES: 

We are using a simple device 
for preventing the accumulation of 
spools and bobbins under our 
spoolers. We wish to pass this in- 
formation on to other readers. 

The drawing illustrates a device, 
which forms an inverted “V,” and 
can easily be made of wood or of 
heavy tin. The ends should be 
closed to prevent the accumula- 
tion of lint and dirt under the de- 
vice itself. It can readily be seen 
that spools or bobbins which fall 
or roll under the frame, will im- 
mediately roll out. 

Although we are using the de- 
vice only under spoolers, it is pos- 
sible to install it in modified form 
under other’ textile machines 
where similar conditions exist. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7998 
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Side view of bobbin and spool 
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The new Cl-41 shuttle eye, 


with the inner hook and the 1.° Figured over a period of 
outside lock, marks another years, Bondaron Leathers are | 
outstanding Watson-Williams the most economical you can | 
shuttle improvement. Already a buy. Priced only slightly high- | 

score of cotton mills are er, they outwear from 2 to 5 


sets of ordinary leathers, cost 
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far less in the long run! 


ing qualities of this new eye, and 
the surety with which the outside lock 
keeps the thread constantly in 


9. Because they wear so much 
longer, Bondaron Leathers 
cause less trouble, eliminate 


place. Ask your Watson-Williams = trom 50% to 80% of produc- ; | 
representative to show you tion delays due to broken 
the new Cl-41 eye. _ straps and leather replace- 


| ments. 
Figure what these savings 
would amount to in your 
mill, then start to realize 
them by switching to Bond- 
aron on your next order. 
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National Cotton Council 
Provides Information 
On Cotton’s Future 


A close-knit program of cooper- 
ation through which the National 
Cotton Council will provide south- 
eastern textile mills with contin- 
uing information on cotton’s fu- 
ture outlook in all major end use 
markets was announced recently 
by Dr. William P. Jacobs, president 
of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Announcing the program to 
members of the ACMA, Dr. Jacobs 
said that the new cotton market 
information service should prove 
of practical value to cotton manu- 
facturers in planning future pro- 
duction, sales and research activi- 
ties. 

The service became fully opera- 
tive with the release to cotton 
spinners of a comprehensive study 
evaluating cotton’s position in 
leading end uses from the four 
major viewpoints of size of mar- 
ket, significance of quality, adver- 
tising and merchandising policies, 
and significance of price. 

Statistical tabulations in the 
study show the relative size of tex- 
tile markets in 1939, with break- 
downs between the consumption 
of cotton and other fibers and ma- 
terials. Projections indicate the 
possible size of the same markets 
in 1950 under stated assumptions 

“This quantity section provides 
data which will be useful in de- 
termining where cotton markets 
are, the size of each, and the 
trends in fiber usage,”’ Dr. Jacobs 
said. 

In the section dealing with 
quality, he said that tabulation: 
show which qualities are impor- 
tant in each end-use market. Gains 
which cotton might make through 
specific quality improvements are 
pointed out. This information is 
designed to assist mill operator: 
in planning research and develop- 
ment work for their products, and 
in selling good qualities to custom- 
ers. 

“Under the heading of adver- 
tising and merchandising policies, 
twenty-one fields in which chang - 
es and improvements in techniques 
will result in larger sales of cot- 
ton products are discussed,” Dr. 
Jacobs continued. 

The quantity of cotton which 


will be consumed in 1950 under 
three different price levels is stud 
ied in the final section of the bock. 

“The specific discussions of the 
interplay of price and other fac- 
tors in each market will be parti- 
cularly significant because these 
discussions provide information 
which will aid in projecting future 
sales,” he declared. 

Dr. Jacobs said that in addition 
tc the current comprehensive study 
which was prepared by the Cotton 
Council’s market research depart- 
ment, several additional releases 
are anticipated in the near future 


Profitless Recovery 
Reported for Tufted 
Textiles 


The tufted textile industry is 
experiencing a strangely profit- 
less recovery, according to Henry 
C. Ball, executive director of the 
Tufted Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, in an article published 
in a recent edition of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

The production volume of che- 
nille products this year is ex- 
pected to match the peak produc- 
tion of approximately 24,000,000 
units attained in 1946. But, meas- 


ured in sales dollars it will fall 
far short of last year's $122,000,- 
000. 

According to Mr. Ball, the tufted 
textile industry expected in 1947 
to use more than 50 million pounds 
of yarn, more than 331/3 million 
yards of wide sheeting, more than 
7 million yards of 40-inch sheet- 
ing, and about 12% million yards 
of duck. 

Low prices, which are cutting 
severely into profits, an inadequate 
supply of skilled labor, and a 
scarcity of materials are reported 
to cloud the prospects of this in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Ball predicted that by 1948 
the industry will have settled 


down to between 150 and 175 large 
and substantially financed manu- 
facturers. Their direct employment 
probably will range around 15,000 


New Spectrophotometer 
Aequired at Lowell 


The chemistry and textile color- 
ing department of Lowell Textile 
Institute has obtained a new model 
recording spectrophotometer. This 
instrument was invented by Dr. 
Hardy of the Massachusetts Insti- 





Herman Cone, president of Proximity Manufacturing Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., is shown here opening the throttle valve that 
starts a new 10,000 kw turbine at the White Oak power plant. Look- 
ing on is Mrs. Ceasar Cone, Mr. Cone’s mother, who was present in 
1905 when her husband, co-founder of the company, held up young 
Herman so that he might start the first engine installed at Cone Mills. 
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has had the 
Greatest Increase in 
LABOR COSTS 
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it is now imperative that 





both labor and equipment be fully 
utilized 












Doing this is our job. 
How well we are doing our job can be found by asking our Clients old and new. 
A list will be sent on request. 


Our work covers millions of spindles and years of experience. 


PAUL O. MERRILL, Vice President-Chief Engineer 
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or Open Decating Machine 





This machine gives more life to the goods in both appear- 
ance and “feel”. In appearance they have a permanent 
lustre (not gloss or shine), but brightness and clearness of 
color. The “feel” of the goods is improved—gaining rich- | 
ness, mellowness and more body. ' 
Made with 24” or 36” diameter cylinders. 
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This carbonized payroll envelope 
gives you a signed receipt for 
wages paid, hours worked, de- 
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vides complete record for 
government payroll 
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for Samples. 
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tute of Technology and is cur- 
rently being manufactured by the 
General Electric Company. 

The instrument automatically 
measures and records by means of 
a graph the color of any dyed 
sample or of a dyestuff solution. 
By means of a still newer attach- 


ment, it is also possible to measure 
the luster of a textile sample. 

The instrument is more sensitive 
to color than the human eye and, 
being entirely automatic, is com- 
pletely impartial in its measure- 
ments, according to the announce- 
ment. 


The instrument will be used for 
instruction of students and the 
carrying out of advanced research 
work. It is also hoped that the 
textile industry will make use of 
the instrument for settling dis- 
putes as well as research on dyeing 
and finishing problems 


Finishing Impaired by Grey Goods Defects 


ADDRESSING members of the 

South Carolina section of the 
Southern Textile Association 
which held its fall meeting in the 
Textile Building at Clemson Col- 
lege on November 22, Dr. R. E. 
Rupp, superintendent of finishing, 
at Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., out- 
lined how defects in grey goods 
greatly hinder finishing opera- 
tions. 


Defects Classified 


Defects in grey goods and the 
manner in which they affect the 
finisher, were classified as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Defects that interfere with 
processing by causing stops, slow- 
downs, etc. 

(2) Defects that do not interfere 
with processing but cause seconds. 

(3) Defects that do not cause 
seconds but are still evident after 
passing through the operations. 

The effect of thin places on the 
singeing operation was illustrated 
—the gas flame might burn 
through the thin place and cause 
250 or more yards to wind around 
the singeing roll; it might break 
out part way and the selvage start 
rolling up, making it necessary to 
slow down the process. Dr. Rupp 
indicated that it is preferred that 
these thin places be removed and 
a seam placed in the cloth where 
they occur. 

Tight selvages sometimes cause 
breakouts, according to Dr. Rupp. 
Twills and drills usually have sel- 
vages that will roll up. Tape se'!- 
vages were said to be better for 
finishing operations than wire sel- 
vages. 

Seams that are even, straight 
and strong were classed as aids to 
the finisher. 

Dr. Rupp, stated that bunches, 
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and slubs cause dents to be made 
in the rolls as these defects pass 
through, and sometimes the cut- 
ting blades on a shearer will even 
rip a large hole in the fabric where 
they come in contact with a bunch 
or slub. 

Rolled selvages were reported to 
cause light streaks on printed fab- 
rics. The selvage that is rolled pre- 
vents the printing rolls from com- 
ing in contact with the full width 
of the cloth, resulting in some por- 
tions of the fabric remaining un- 
colored when they should be print- 
ed. 


Hanging Threads 


Hanging threads (jerked-in fill- 
ing and unclipped ends on the face 
of cloth) were listed by the speak- 
er aS a cause for smeared colors 
on fabrics. These threads hang on 
to the selvage or face of the cloth. 
and the movement of the fabric 
eventually causes them to come 
in contact with parts of the roll 
of cloth that is being processed. 

Threads on the selvage fre- 
quently drag over a lubricant on 
one machine, and at the next oper- 
ation these same threads often 
strike the surface of the cloth, ac- 
cording to Dr. Rupp. Oily slubs 
were said to do likewise. 

Metal in the cloth will become 
imbedded in processing machine 
rolls and cut fabrics. Travelers, 
card wire, and tacks were listed 
as sources of “tramp” metal that 
frequently damage rolls and 
eventually fabrics that are passed 
over them. Metal eyes on tags also 
cause damage to cloth, Dr. Rupp 
pointed out. 

Reed marks were said to cause 
fabrics to look as if the warp ends 
are not evenly placed. 

Dr. Rupp recommended that sel- 
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vages for sheets and pillow cases 
be not too strong. When the cloth 
is torn, a selvage that is too strong 
will cause the cloth to be damaged 
due to the strain created in tear- 
ing it, and in some cases, the sel- 

ge is torn from the body of the 
cloth. 

Ten or more defects per hun- 
dred yards of cloth places it in the 
class of seconds, according to Dr 
Rupp. 

Minor defects were classed as oil 
stains, etc. The finisher is supposed 
to remove most of these, but 
stains that are too strong will come 
out, it was stated. Dr. Rupp cited 
as an example one test for oil 
stains on a batch of 10,000 yards 
of cloth wherein it was found that 
32 per cent of the fabric contained 
oil stains which were in the grey 
goods received for finishing. 


Fiber Research 


John T. Wigington, director of 
Technical Service, Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Clemson College Divi- 
sion, discussed fiber research and 
quality as it affects spinnability, 
illustrating with charts the Micro- 
naire machine for testing fineness 
of fibers, the Fibrograph machine 
for measuring length and uniform- 
ity of fibers, and the Presley flat 
bundle strength tester. 

A significant point brought out 
by Mr. Wigington was that mill 
management will profit by em- 
ploying girls and women as tech- 
nicians for fiber research, since 
they appear to have more patience 
for this type of work than men 
and boys. 

W. F. Howard superintendent 
of the cotton mill at Pacific Mills’ 
Lyman, S. C. plant, was elected 
chairman of the weaving division 
of the South Carolina section. 
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Pin Drafting Machine 


A new pin drafting machine for 
processing straight wool, blends of 
wool with cotton or synthetic cut 
staple, is now being produced by The 
Warner & Swasey Company, 5701 
Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

The pin drafter is reported to rep- 
resent an advanced design of a screw 
gill, incorporating functions of the 
open-type drawing machine, as well. 
According to the manufacturer, the 
new unit eliminates several opera- 
tions between combing and roving, 
in the American system of process- 
ing. In the Bradford system, the pin 
drafter takes the sliver to the re- 
ducing operation, accomplishing in 
five or six operations that which con- 
ventionally requires eight or nine 
separate steps. 

The pin drafter is double headed 
combining productive capacity with 
flexibility of operation. Faller heads 
are of the full intersecting type. 

Either can creel or ball creel feed 
is available. On those units equipped 
with can creel feed, the feed stand 
consists of six 15” diameter x 36” 
high cans for each head; the ball 
feed stand normally accommodates 
four balls of top for each head, 
though a six-ball creel is available 
for lightweight sliver. 

From the creel, the stock enters 
sliver guides and passes through feed 
stop rollers. These serve not only to 
draw the stock away from the creel 
as it feeds through the guides, but 
also act as a stop motion in case of 
sliver run-out or break. 

A splicing or conveyer belt then 
carries the stock to a condenser, with- 
out appreciable drag on the latter. 
The length of belt provides a use- 
ful area for splicing in ends. 

A condenser is used in place of 
back draft rollers, eliminating the 
problem of ratch setting. It tensions 
the stock slightly prior to entering 
the pins and serves to bulk up the 
stock to uniform density in the pins, 
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Upper photo, general view of the new 
Warner & Swasey pin drafter for 
processing straight wool and blends. 
Lower photo, close-up of the faller 
section. It is claimed that the extra 
faller bed length, together with con- 
denser entry, gives improved fiber 
control. 
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EQUIPMENT 


AND MATERIALS 


avoiding flares and edge drafting. The 
small and simple condenser structure 
allows room for a longer faller bed, 
providing improved control, the an- 
nouncement said. 

Each of the faller sections is 5” 
wide by 734” long, and operates at 
1030 drops per minute. This is 
equivalent to a sliver entering speed 
of nine yards per minute. Capacity 
per head is 1000 grains per yard of 


entering slivers. Feed saddles are 
tapered from entry to discharge to 
compensate for draft. The 5/16”- 
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pitch drive screws and cams are de- 
signed to give smooth, long-life serv- 
ice, and reduce pin marking and 
crimp by eliminating faller creep. 

The draft roll section involves a 
three-roll unit, consisting of an inner 
¥%” diameter fluted nip roll and a 
forward 25%” fluted roll, both in con- 
with a 2%” synthetic-covered 
pressure roll. Nip length from falle: 
section is adjustable from 13/16” 
minimum to 1142” maximum 

The draft is entirely dependent on 
the speed of the draft roll section, 
and hence is readily controlled by an 
easily accessible change gear. Change 
gears are provided with increments 
of one tooth in a draft range of 3 to 
7.5, or 4 to 10 The draft change 


tact 


gear is the only major operating ad- 
justment required by the pin drafter, 
aside from setting the condenser for 
the bulk of stock being handled, ac- 
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If your business volume is held down 
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Company of Georgia Factoring en- 
ables you to plan the expansion of 
sales that will mean greater profits. 
Factoring isn’t an expense. It’s a 
sound investment that pays handsome 
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—without additional outside capital. 
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“Ring” In the New Year 
Right! 


Precision made for dependable per- 
formance, Dary Ring Travelers con- 
tinue to make better revolutions 
around the spinning ring in 1948. 


Mill men familiar with Dary know that 
these reliable travelers are right for 
every spinning and twisting job. Proc- 
essed for extra wearability and con- 
sistent uniformity, they make higher 
spindle speeds possible with every 
count and type yarn. 


One of the Dary Representatives listed 
below can start you off with better 
New Year's Revolutions by telling you 
the whole story of Dary Dependability. 
Call him in, today! ''Ring" in the New 
Year right! 


P—~\\ THEDARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S.C 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. 5S. C. 
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cording to the manufacturer. 

Calender rolls transfer finished 
sliver to coiler heads, where a slight 
tension is maintained up to the 
point of discharge to aid in locking- 
in the folded sliver. The coiler 
sweep is 3%”, and both coiler 
speed and receiving can turntable 
rotation are automatically maintained 
in direct relationship to draft roll 
speed. 

The drive for the pin drafter is 
from a 1% hp motor to the main 
gear box, whence it branches off to 
the creel, feed, faller, draft roll and 
coiler elements. Four pushbutton sta- 
tions at each corner of the bed pro- 
vide functions of “Start,” “Stop,” and 
“Jog.” 

Automatic safety stops go into ac- 
tion under four conditions. If broken 
or run-out ends are received from 
the creel, a stop motion is activated. 
Should roll laps or breaks occur on 
the discharge side of the draft rolls, 
another motion shuts down the ma- 
chine. A faller lap stop motion pre- 
vents faller laps. An electrical yard- 
age counter is also capable of stop- 
ping the machine at any set yard- 
age. 








Filter-Protected 
Humidifier 


Walton Laboratories, Inc., 1186 
Grove St., Irvington, N. J., has an- 
nounced the addition of a filter-pro- 
tected humidifier to its standard line. 

Vaporizing better than a gallon of 
water per hour, this unit is reported 
to have the added advantage of being 
protected by a spun glass filter which 
makes the unit lint and dust proof. 

Although the unit remains suspend- 
ed from the ceiling, out of the way, 
the filter is placed so that it can be 
easily removed and rapped out or 
vacuumed while in place. Replace- 
ment filters are available at low cost 
when necessary. 











Tight Strand Washer 


A new line of stainless steel tight 
strand washers has been announced 
by -The Wiesner-Rapp Co., Inc., of 
Buffalo, N. Y. These new function- 
ally designed and ruggedly construct- 
ed washers will handle all weights of 
fabrics at maximum speeds, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

Simplicity of design provides easy 
threading up, and when roll removal 
becomes necessary the machines are 
designed in such a manner that this 
is accomplished very quickly. The 
squeeze rolls have adjustable pneu- 
matic pressure which is preset to 
meet varying pressure requirements. 
A conveniently located gauge out- 
side the washer tells at a glance the 
pressure on the rolls. The rolls are 
standard and _ interchangeable for 
quick and easy replacement. 

The pit roll is easily installed or 
removed. The combination of double 
roller bearings for the squeeze rolls 
and water lubricated bearings for the 
pit rolls require a minimum of horse- 
power to drive these washers, it is 
claimed. 

The washers are furnished with 
stainless steel enclosures that are 
equipped with full width uniquely 
designed doors. These doors, designed 
in two sections, are so arranged that 
an opening between the two sections 
of the door permits unobstructed vis- 
ibility to the interior of the washer 
while in operation and yet does not 
allow water to splash to the outside 
of the machine. This unobstructed 
visibility permits the operator to see 
at a glance the need for more or less 
tension in the fabric being washed. 
The doors have hidden counter 
weights and are reported to be easily 
raised or lowered. 

The machines are equipped with 
adjustable pin rails, making possible 
wear distribution over the rubber 
covered squeeze rolls. 

The tanks are constructed from sol- 
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id stainless steel and the stiffening 
members throughout are made from 
stainless steel. 

The design of the machines per- 
mits the installation of baffles and 
compartments, if desired. Water con- 
sumption is kept to a minimum be- 
cause of counter-flow. 

Costly wrap-ups are eliminated in 
these washers by a special cloth ten- 
sioning arrangement which is adjust- 
able for a minimum and maximum 
tension for various types of fabrics. 

To meet varying mill-to-mill re- 
quirements, cloth inlets and outlets, 
water inlets, overflows and drains 
may be located wherever specified. 

Although these tight strand wash- 
ers are standard in design, the design 
is not “frozen,” but may be modified 
to meet specific mill requirements. 





Forced Draft Dryer 


In cooperation with the wool con- 
ditioning laboratories of the U. S. 
Customs Department, Baird Associ- 
ates, Inc., 33 University Road, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., has developed a rap- 
id and accurate method for drying fi- 
bers for moisture determinations, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 

The Baird dryer consists of four 
heating chambers, each provided with 
rotary pump and heating unit. The 
design of the apparatus is such that 
all of the heated, filtered air is 
forced continually through the sam- 
ple in the specimen container. Ther- 
mo-regulators control the tempera- 
ture to 2°C and can be set anywhere 
between 70°C and 170°C, according 
to the manufacturer. 

Rotary pumps force 13 cubic feet 
of air per minute at 6 lbs. pressure 
through the sample. The high tem- 
perature of the moving air is report- 
ed not to cause hydrolysis of the 
fiber in the presence of water, be- 
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MEANS CLOSER COST CONTROL 





Let modern weighing equipment take the guess-work out of your textile 
production lines! 

At every step ... Toledo Scales can help you guard your costs. Toledos 
“fit the cloth” of modern textile needs ... with dependable automatic weight 
indication wt yw the speed and accuracy essential to material and production 
control. Send for illustrated Textile Scale bulletin. Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 








cause the air in contact with the 
sample is cooled considerably by the 
evaporation of the water. Tests are 
said to have shown that the reliabili- 
ty of the apparatus is unaffected by 
the humidity of the air entering the 
pumps. 

Four individual heating chambers 
permit simultaneous drying of as 
many as eight samples. Samples of 
yarn weighing up to 150 grams can 
be dried in about five minutes. Wool 
top samples can be dried in about 
seven minutes, and scoured wool 
(right out of the wringer or cen- 
trifuge) can be dried in about 20 
minutes. Samples as large as 200 
grams and as small as 10 grams can 
be accommodated in this apparatus, 
it is stated. 

In addition to this large “produc- 
tion type” dryer, a smaller unit is 
manufactured by this concern which 
is said to be suitable for a laboratory 
which makes only a few tests a day. 


1947 A.S.T.M. Standards 
on Textile Materials 


The 1947 edition of the compilation 
of A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Ma- 
terials, gives in the latest approved 
form the some 85 specifications, tests, 
tolerances, definitions and terms on a 
wide range of textile materials. This 
530-page book includes in addition 
to the standards, considerable other 
related information and data on 
A.S.T.M. Committee D-13, which 
sponsors the publication each year. 

The first section relates to general 
methods and specifications covering 
such subjects as the following: defini- 
tion of terms relating to textile ma- 
terials; identification of fibers; fast- 
ness to light; fire-retardant. proper- 
ties; resistance to insects; etc. 

The sections following cover as- 
bestos; bast and leaf fibers; cotton 
(about 100 pages); glass textiles; 
rayon and silk; and wool. 

Several proposed methods are de- 
tailed that have not been approved, 
but comments and criticism are in- 
vited. Some of these are accelerated 
aging, estimating the clean wool con- 
tent in wool in the grease, evaluation 
of properties related to the hand, 
specification and test for fire-retard- 
ant properties of treated felt. 

The book also includes data on ba- 
sic properties of fibers, yarn num- 
ber conversion table, and table for 
relative humidity. In the section in- 
volving papers, there are two con- 
tributions which cover, “A Stress- 
Strain Tester for Textiles Employing 
a Magnetic Strain Gage” by J. W. 
Ballou, and the other “Measurement 
and Elimination of Inertia Effects in 
Textile Testing Equipment by Means 
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of Electric Strain Gages” by Herbert 
F. Schiefer. 

Copies of this book, in heavy paper 
cover, may be obtained from A.S.T.M. 
Headquarters, 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., at $4.00 each. 


NAWM Annual Bulletin 


The Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, Vol- 
ume LXXVI, a 525-page book cover- 
ing the activities of the Association 
for the year 1946 and statistics and 
other matters relating to the wool 
textile industry, was published re- 
cently by the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. ($10.00). 

Information included in the sta- 
tistics section of the book consists of: 
facts and figures on raw materials; 
amount, activity and location of ma- 
chinery; number and size of estab- 
lishments in the United States; labor 
statistics; products manufactured: 
imports and exports; and financial 
and operating statements. 

In addition, a third section is de- 
voted to a discussion of reciprocal 
trade agreements and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, tariff in- 
formation, and the labor situation in 
this industry. 


System Combines Heating 
with Humidification 


A unit system that combines heat- 
ing with humidification in one ma- 
chine is now being manufactured by 
Air-Perme-Ator Mfg. Co., 302 Preak- 
ness Ave., Paterson 2, N. J. 

In cold weather the air is both 
heated and humidified inside the ma- 
chine. Coils for heating are installed 
inside the regular Air-Perme-Ator 
unit, and steam is automatically 
turned on or off by thermostatic 
control. Either heat or humidifica- 
tion is given independently, or both 
may be given at the same time. 

Fuel savings of up to 50% are 
claimed for the new unit. There is no 
condensation of moisture on machin- 
ery or stock, since the unit releases 
no free moisture into the air 


Viscosity Controller 
for Nylon Sizing Solution 


Recently announced by Fischer & 
Porter Company of Hatboro, Penn- 
sylvania, is a new kind of viscosi- 
meter which is said to be particular- 
ly well adapted to control of the 
nylon sizing solutions used in dress- 
ing yarns. 

The instrument is reported to be as 
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simple to read and install as a ther- 
mometer and to be of the instantan- 
eous reading type. No tedious tim- 
ing of the flow of samples through 
apertures is required. 

Instruments are available for vis- 
cosity ranges of approximately 80 to 
130 SSU, and control of size viscosity 
is said to be possible to within less 
than 1 SSU. 





Tension Compensator 


A tension compensator which auto- 
matically produces a constant output 
tension has been developed by Waltei 
Kidde & Company, Inc., of Belleville, 
N. J. It is a self-contained unit and 
can be easily installed. 

The tension compensator is a ball 
bearing compensating disc tension 
which utilizes the yarn tension itself 
to control disc pressures. There is 





only one variable—a spring torque 
arm which can be set permanently by 
a calibrated dial to any desired ten- 
sion from 15 to 120 grams. Once the 
dial is locked in position, it is claimed 
that the resultant tension will remain 
constant regardless of type of yarn, 
coefficient of yarn friction, changing 
input tension, yarn speed or normal 
changes in atmospheric conditions in 
a plant. 

Heat treated stainless steel balls 
give friction-free compensation. Sap- 
phire is used in the guide most sub- 
ject to wear, and berrylium copper 
is used for the tension spring. 

The compensator is recommended 
for any application where close ten- 
sion control is required. For example, 
in filling winding it is stated that the 
compensator will reduce the number 
of shiners and shell-offs, resulting in 
higher loom efficiency, and will allow 
more yarn to be wound on the bob- 
bin. Delicate yarns can be wound at 
high speeds and the fixers will not 
have to worry about tension drift. 

In plying of coarse yarns, the com- 
pensator will allow magazine creeling 
and prevent corkscrews or uneven 
plying, resulting in a stronger fin- 
ished product. 

In difficult warping operations the 
compensator can be set to give uni- 
form tension on all ends 


PERSONAL NOTES 





K. V. McCALEB, former superin- 
tendent of the United Rayon Mills 
(Elberton, Ga., division), has become 
superintendent of the Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., Lumite Division, Cornelia, Ga. 


M. A. DE PALMA has become 
superintendent of the Standard Silk 
Division, A. D. Julliard & Co., Inc., 
at Chadwicks, N. Y., succeeding P. J. 
BIGGIO, who has resigned to go into 
business on his own account. 


RAYMOND T. LINCOLN, formerly 
with the Warrenton Mfg. Co., Taun- 
ton, Mass., is now superintendent of 
yarn manufacturing at the Chalmers 
Knitting Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


EUGENE LUTZ, former technical 
director of Verney Fabrics Corp., has 
been made head of Burlington Mills 
Corp. technical division, which in- 
cludes supervision of the company’s 
New York laboratory. 


C. NORRIS RABOLD, former head 
cHémist of the Union Bleachery, 
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Greenville, S. C., has become director 
of chemical research for the Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co. chain, and will 
make his home in Cooleemee, N. C. 


J. SPENCER LOVE, former presi- 
dent and treasurer, has been elected 
as chairman of the board and chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Burlington Mills Corp. J. C. COWAN, 
JR., former vice-president, succeeds 
Mr. Love as president 


A. W. GUNN, formerly secretary 
of Callaway Mills Company, La- 
Grange, has been elected treasurer, 
succeeding J. K. BOATWRIGHT, re- 
signed. CHARLES W. ALLEN has 
been named secretary, succeeding Mr. 
Gunn. Other officers of Callaway 
Mills Company are A. B. EDGE, JR.., 
president; and ELY R. CALLAWAY, 
P. N. ‘COLLIER, ROBERT W. 
PHILIP, LEWIS PRICE, A. U. 
PRIESTER, JR., and R. D. WIL- 
LIAMS, JR., vice-presidents 
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’ Because they’re DRY CLEANED, with ihe 
_LENNANT Floor Maintenance Syezeen , 


Measuring light-reflection with a meter, this 
mill superintendent finds that his Tennant 
dry-cleaned floors are 500% brighter than ad- 
jacent areas (which were scrubbed). In addi- 
tion dangerous slip-hazards have been de- 
creased, rough spongy surfaces eliminated and 
average Cleaning time per square foot has been 
cut by about 80%. 


Safe Working Conditions Boost Employee Morale! 


Dark, slippery, oil-soaked floors absorb light, 
cause accidents and lower morale. But with 
the Tennant System your floors can quickly be 


a Mena reconditioned and made clean, dry and bright 


—real assets to your mill’s production. 


@ Restores. Removes dark, soft 
topwood fibers; leaves sound, vigor- 
ous surface. 

@ Hardens. Seo! fills, binds, hard- 
ens floor. Makes it bright, durable. 
@ Dry Cleans. Eliminates scrub- 
bing! Keeps floors clean, smooth, 
bright. Fast, convenient, economical. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 
2585 N. 2nd Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 
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LIGHT METER shows 60 foot. 
candies reflected from dry- 
cleaned floor, 10 foot candies 
from scrubbed floor. (Name 
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CASON J. CALLAWAY, JR., has 
been appointed salesman in the In- 
dustrial Fabrics Division of the New 
York office of Callaway Mills, Inc 


Mr. Callaway represents the third 
generation of the Callaway family to 
be actively associated with the Calla- 
way Mills organization. 


EUGENE METZ, for the last 18 
years with Cyril Johnson Woolen 
Co., Inc., Stafford Springs, Conn., re- 
tired as of December 31, 1947. 


JESSE M. JONES, formerly super- 
intendent of Bath Mills, Inc., Bath, 
S. C., has been named superintendent 
of the Brighton Mills, Inc., plant at 
Shannon, Ga. 


Obituaries 


CHARLES PFEIFFER, 69, active 
in the founding of Piedmont Plush 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., and later of 
Southern Pile Fabric Co., has passed 
away. 


RALPH H. BARUTH, 59-year-old 
first vice-president in charge of 
sales, advertising and the eight retail 
shops of Julius Kayser & Co., died 
November 25 at the Polyclinic Hos- 
pital, New York. 


OTTO W. SCHAUM, 81, chairman 
of the board of Fletcher Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., passed away at the 
Germantown (Pa.) Hospital follow- 
ing a long illness. 


SAMUEL F. COURTAULD, 71, 
former chairman of Courtaulds, Ltd., 
and one of the leader's in the rayon 
industry, died December 1 at his 
London home. 


WILLIAM ERNEST JOHNSON, 
62, secretary of Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Clinton, S. C., passed away recently 
following several weeks’ illness at 
the Providence Hospital in Columbia, 
B.C. 


ROBERT BIGHAM SMITH, 5352, 
organizer of the Chemachine Com- 
pany, died recently at his home in 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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49 YEARS OF PERFECTING 
ONE THING 






Latest improvement 
—Smooth Surface 
Cone banded with 
flock finish. 










This year is Sonoco’s 49th. Since 1899, when 
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the first hand-made SONOCO cone was produced, 
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this company has continuously worked to im- 






prove its products and methods. From a handful 
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of employees working by rule-of-thumb meth- 






ods, the organization has grown to thousands 






working under modern scientific controls with 






precision machinery, 






Result: SONOCO has not only kept abreast of 






progress in the Textile Industry but leads the 
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world in the production of paper carriers. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 


Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along. 


"Old-Timer"’ finds the sunshine of living 








THAT IS, we agree 100% with a 

statement we saw in the edi- 
torial entitled “Lock The Door?” 
(which appeared in the October 
1947 issue of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES). 
The statement we refer to is: 
“Through the exchange of practi- 
cal manufacturing information, 
the American textile industry en- 
joys its present position in the 
world of business.” 

It most assuredly does. 

This exchange of practical infor- 
mation really got a start about 
1916. This writer was connected 
with the Southern Textile As- 
sociation at the time and realized 
the great handicap we were work- 
ing under. That is, every superin- 
tendent thought he was the smart- 
est guy in the business and guard- 
ed what, he thought, was his secret 
manufacturing ideas. 

Gosh! The average mill would 
not even tell you what price per 
cut they paid weavers on a style 
of goods, or how many looms a 
weaver ran, or how many cards a 
card tender looked after. 

Well do we remember that one 
superintendent had a good idea 
about operating warpers. He had 
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We Second The Motion!! 


adopted the idea in his mill, and it 
proved both practicable and suc- 
cessful. We asked this superin- 
tendent to explain his system of 
operating warpers at our next 
meeting of STA, but he flatly re- 
fused. That was the attitude of 
most operating executives. 

We finally adopted the slogan 
that “Any operating executive 
who would bring one idea to the 
STA meetings, we would give him 
ten ideas to take home.” We be- 
gan to get some response, but the 
one thing which really broke the 
ice and caused mill men to enter 
into practical cooperation was what 
a machinery manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative reported to us just after 
he had installed machinery in a 
mil] in India. This Indian Prince 
had ordered machinery to produce 
a certain style of goods. When the 
machinery was being installed, he 
decided to make a much lighter 
style of goods. The factory repre- 
sentative realized he did not need 
all the cards he had installed to 
produce yarns for these lighter 
numbers. At that time most mills 
were carding about 900 Ibs per 
week on medium and coarse num- 





bers, believe it or not. 

Anyway, the factory represent- 
ative explained that he was in a 
quandary as to what to do. He 
believed that if he left part of 
the cards standing, the Indian 
Prince would think his company 
had intentionally sold him too 
many cards; therefore he decided 
to cut the production per card 
rather drastically and start them 
all up. The big surprise came, he 
said, when the spinning started up 
better than any spinning he had 
ever seen start up. (Remember, fel- 
lows, new rings were not as high- 
ly polished in those days—30 years 
ago—and steel rollers were not 
either. These and quite a few oth- 
er items prevented spinning from 
starting up as nicely as it does to- 
day.) ; 

We grabbed the representative’s 
idea and persuaded eleven mills 
to cut the production on sufficient 
cards to operate one slubber and 
number of inter- 
mediates and spinning frames— 
and to keep a daily record of 
breaking strength and yarn num- 
ber variation. We asked four of the 
mills to run not over 13 Ibs. pe! 


its equivalent 
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hour. (Yeah! We heard you young 
carders laugh!) Four other mills 
were to cut card production to not 
over 11 lbs., and the remaining 
mills were to run not over 9 Ibs. 
per hour. We do not think it neces- 
sary to go further into detail con- 
cerning what we found out. be- 
cause you readers know more 
about carding today than we ever 
dreamed of in those days. 

At any rate, “light quick card- 
ing” became the rage, and textile 
operating executives began to rea- 
lize it does not pay to “Hide Your 
Light Under a Bushel,” so we be- 
gan to make progress in exchang- 
ing ideas. Later, another repre- 
sentative of the factory told this 
writer that the idea sold more 
cards for his company than they 
ever expected to see one idea sell. 


Mills all over the country began 
to put in cards in every available 
space. Many of them started run- 
ning cards through the noon hour. 
One textile mill architect and en- 
gineer conceived the idea of put- 
ting steel beams in a card room. 
enabling the mill to take out a 
post and have room for more 
cards. You see, the distance be- 
tween columns (posts) in the mills 
was not a multiple of the width 
needed to install a card or cards. 
Therefore, there would sometimes 
be a space left between a card 
and the adjacent post. The en- 
gineer would have this post taken 
out and a steel beam installed 
overhead to carry the floor load. 
This would leave sufficient space 
to install a card. 

With all the publicity we got 
from this and some other ideas. 
there still were quite a few mill 
presidents who would not let their 
men attend the STA meetings for 
fear they would give away some 
great manufacturing secret. We 
started trying to break down this 
resistance. One of the plans we 
used was to write the mill presi- 
dents a month or so before a meet- 
ing, giving an outline of the sub- 
jects which would be discussed a‘ 
the meeting and suggesting that if 
he were interested in what other 
men thought about these things 
that he let his men attend this 
meeting to hear the discussion. We 
reasoned that if we could get the 
men to g meeting we could get 
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them to participate in the discus- 
sion. 

For a long time very few master 
mechanics came to any textile 
meetings. For many reasons mill 
presidents just would not let them 
attend. Remember what we first 
said, that every guy thought he 
was the smartest in the business. 
Many superintendents in those 
days did not have charge of the 
power plant. The master mechanic 
reported direct to the mill presi- 
dent. OLp-TrmMeR head charge of 
such a mill. The master mechanic 
was many years older than OLD- 
TIMER and had been at that mill 
during the reign of three superin- 
tendents before OLD-TIMER was 
hired. 


Being only slightly over 30 years 
old, we suppose the president took 
it for granted we know nothing 
about a power plant, which did 
not miss the facts far, but we also 
knew there were quite a few 
things which this old master me- 
chanic did not know either. For 
example, it was the custom in those 
days to make a coal test each year, 
shortly preceding the date of mak- 
ing a new contract for the follow- 
ing year’s coal supply. To shorten 
this story—no, we should not have 
used the word story, because we 
are relating an actual experience 
and to use the word story would 
give some readers the wrong im- 
pression. What we started to say is 
that we will confine our remarks 
to the results of this experience 
rather than relate all the ramifica- 
tions which led up to those results. 
We had quite a time with this hard 
headed and jealous master me- 
chanic and equally hard headed 
mill president before he put us in 
charge of the power plant. 


We happened to be in the presi- 
dent’s office estimating the num- 
ber of looms necessary to make 
deliveries on several orders of 
goods which had just been con- 
tracted for, when Mr. Master Me- 
chanic came in to report on his 
coal test. His procedure in making 
those tests consisted of taking a 
car (or so many tons) of coal and 
keeping a record of hp produced 
as compared with another grade 
of coal, also weighing his ash, 
clinkers, etc. To the best of our 
memory, here is about the conver- 


sation as it occurred: 

Old-Timer: Mr. President, may 
I ask a question? When Mr. Master 
Mechanic was testing the grade of 
coal which he said produced the 
most hp, were all of our four 
slashers running full time or were 
some of them stopped for several 
hours? 

President: What does that have 
to do with our coal test? 

Old-Timer: Do you know, Mr. 
President, how much steam a 
slasher consumes per hour? 

He turned to Mr. Master Me- 
chanic for an answer, but no an- 
swer was given. 

Old-Timer: Well, Mr. President, 
we understand a slasher takes as 
much power as a 20 hp non-con- 
densing engine, and as steam for 
the slashers comes direct from the 
boilers and is not recorded by Mr. 
Master Mechanic in his horse pow- 
er produced, because he gets that 
information from his switch board 
meters, it would seem to me that 
if our slashers were stopped more 
during the testing of one grade of 
coal than another, it would not be 
a fair test. 

Without following this conver- 
sation further, let us state that 
the outcome gave us an idea to use 
in a letter to mill presidents about 
making coal tests, winter heating, 
and summer cooling of cotton 
mills. This brought a flock of mas- 
ter mechanics to our next meeting. 
Can any reader challenge the 
statement that “all contributing 
mills (mills which send their men 
to the meetings) benefit by the 
exchange of ideas and none of 
them lost anything.” 

We could write volumes to sub- 
stantiate this statement based on 
facts which we have experienced 
in the past 40 years. But we be- 
lieve there are very few practical 
operating executives or mill presi- 
dents who would question the 
statement today. 

Wasn’t China considered one of 
the most progressive nations (they 
gave the world gun powder and 
many other important discoveries) 
when they built a wall around 
their borders to keep the rest of 
the world out and themselves in 
—well, look at China today. 

Yes. sir, we agree with the ar- 
ticle, “Lock the Door?” 100%. 
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EXECUTIVE VIEWS 


THE NEWS IN TEXTILES 





Again—Japanese 
Competition 


Once again, as you have no doubt 
noted, the thread of Japanese com- 
petition is rearing its ugly head; and 
if the desires of some of those high 
in our government should be realized, 
Japanese textiles would be brought 
into this country once more—this 
time subsidized by money from 
American taxpayers. 

That is the unpleasant-smelling 
kettle of fish that has been brewing 
in Washington for several months, 
and there have even been rumors— 
although unsubstantiated—that some 
Jap goods have already been brought 
into this country for re-sale. Whether 
or not that is true, the fact remains 
that the sale of any substantial quan- 
tity of such goods in the United 
States might have a catastrophic ef- 
fect on the market. 

Many of us may have forgotten 
what was happening back in the 
1930’s, but it is something that should 
be kept fresh in our minds as we 
view the possibilities of today’s situ- 
ation. During the nine years pre- 
ceding 1935, only 18,032,000 square 
yards of cotton cloth came into this 
country from Japan. This included 
bleached, unbleached, printed, dyed 
or colored cloth. But from that time 
on the rise was spectacular. 

In the one month of April, 1937, 
a total of 18,700,000 square yards 
came in for that month alone, all of 
it under the classifications listed 
above. So that in that one month 
more cloth came into the United 
States from Japan than during the 
nine-year period, 1926-1934. 


Pearl Harbor, of course, put a stop 
to imports from Nippon, but the in- 
dustry should not forget that Japa- 
nese goods, made with cheap Japa- 
nese labor, were being sold in large 
quantities in this country in the dec- 
ade prior to the “Fighting Forties,” 
and that sometimes these items car- 
ried the forged trade names of long- 
established American textile com- 
panies. 


It was possible to buy cotton in 
this country, ship it to Japan, spin, 
weave, and finish it, and ship it back 
to this country, and still under-sell 
American mills. That undoubtedly is 
still possible, and with American tax 
money aiding in the rehabilitation of 


the Japanese people and the Japa- 
nese textile industry, the Army and 
the State Department have in their 
hands a two-edged sword which can 
do great damage to American mills. 


Efforts to Forestall 


For the past several months a spe- 
cial committee of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association has 
made vigorous efforts in Washington 
to forestall any action on the part of 
the government or its agencies, which 
would make it possible for Jap tex- 
tiles to be brought into the United 
States for domestic consumption. 
Whether or not this committee is suc- 
cessful is a matter of tremendous im- 
portance to the textile industry. 

Although the yardage of goods 
which it might be possible to import 
from Japan would not be great when 
considered in relation to our own 
large production, nevertheless the 
immediate impact which cheaply- 
made goods might have upon the 
American market might be great. 
And experience has proven that once 
Japanese goods start trickling into 
this country, the trickle is likely to 
grow into a stream, and the stream 
into a river, and the river into a 
flood. 

Of course, the question is, “If Jap 
goods are not sold in America, where 
are they going to be sold?” Few 
nations have dollars which can be 
spent for textiles. Apparently, it has 
already been decided that the resur- 
rection of the Japanese textile in- 
dustry will play a major role in the 
rehabilitation of Japan. 

It seems very clear at this time 
that the goods definitely will be sold 
outside of Japan. Where they are 
and for how much—are ques- 
tions of tremendous’ importance to 
the American textile industry. 


Remember 19387 


Thinking of the Japanese situation 
of the 1930’s recalls to mind, in this 
first month of 1948, some of the con- 
ditions which existed ten years ago. 
In 1938 a house painter named 
Adolph Hitler was grooming his le- 


sold 





gions for a thrust into the Low Coun- 
tries. In 1948 the hobnailed boots of 
marching men can again be heard, 
and all the world wonders how much 
louder their sound will grow. 

Ten years ago, in 1938, New York 
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Healthy workers free from distracting 
financial worries do more and do it 
better. Provident group insurance plans 
reduce turnover, increase efficiency, 
and contribute to cordial employer- 
employee relationships. Why not in- 
vite us to submit a plan tailored to 
your needs? 


Full details on request 
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spot cotton was selling for 8% cents 
a pound; average hourly earnings of 
United States cotton goods employees 
were about 39 cents; 3812-64 x 60-5.35 
print cloth was selling for 434 cents; 
39-80 x 80-4.00 was going for 5% 
cents. 

The earnings picture, when the av- 
erage was considered, was pretty 
dark. The U. S. Treasury Department 
indicated that the total net incomes 
reported by cotton manufacturers for 
1938 came to $503,000,000 before 
taxes, but that total deficits of cot- 
ton manufacturers reporting no net 


income came to $530,000,000, or a 
deficit excess of $27,000,000. 

According to one authority, the 
14-year period ending the following 
year left the industry some $64,000,- 
000 in the red. 

The year 1938, and those immedi- 
ately preceding it, were not very 
prosperous years. 

From the standpoint of exports, 319 
million square yards of cotton cloth 
went out of the country in 1938, and 
this seemed to many to be a consid- 
erable amount; but ten years later as 
much cotton cloth was exported in 








Peerless 


Builds the Pump you require 
(in Vertical and | 
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PEERLESS 
DEEP WELL 
VERTICAL 





Peerless 
Moturbo Drive 
illustrated 


Capacities: 15 to 
30,000 g.p.m.; Lifts: 


to 1000 feet; Drives: 
electric, gear, belt or 
combinations. For 


wells 4” inside diam- 
eter and larger. 
Embodies patented 
Double-Bearing and 
Double-Seal Bowl 
construction. 








PLAN WITH PEERLESS 


PEERLESS TYPE A 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


General Specifications: 
Capacities: 50 to 70,000 
g.p.m.; Heads: 15 to 300 
feet; Sizes: 2” to 42” dis- 
charge; Drives: electric 


and other t from 1 
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Peerless Vertical Turbine Pumps 
complement the extensive Peerless 


Centrifugal Pump line and are adaptable to the 
widest pumping conditions. Peerless’ vertical 
type pump line includes turbine pumps, pro- 
peller and mixed flow pumps, Hi-Lift pumps 
and domestic water systems for deep or shallow 
wells. REQUEST BULLETIN. 


For all your pumping requirements, plan with Peerless. Peerless’ comprehensive 
line of pumps includes Underwriters’ approved vertical and horizontal Fire Pumps 
for plant fire protection, boiler feed and pipe line pumps and scores of vertical and 
horizontal types offering capacities from 10 to 220,000 g.p.m. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Factories: Los Angeles 31, Calif.; Quincy, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind. 
District Offices: Chicago 40, 4554 No. Broadway. Philadelphia Office: Suburban Square, 
Ardmore, Pa. Atlanta Office: Rutland Building, Decatur, Georgia; 
Dallas 1, Texas; Fresno, Calif.; Los Angeles 31, California. 
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two or three months as went out dur- 
ing the entire year of 1938. 


The Crystal Ball 


The most popular indoor sport dur- 
ing the advent of each new year is 
the forecasting of things to come; but 
on a basis of what has happened in 
textiles over the past ten years it 
seems rather foolhardy to undertake 
the role of prophet. 

The experts who write the pro- 
phetic “news letters” have been pre- 
dicting recessions, depressions and 
“adjustments” ever since the end of 
the war. A quick check of the ac- 
curacy of their forecasts indicates 
that you might just as well use tea 
leaves or a deck of cards to fore- 
tell the economic future. 

And it seems to us that about the 
same thing is true of textiles. The 
death of several millions of marginal 
spindles is predicted for sometime in 
the near future, but the international 
situation could very easily knock that 
one into a cocked hat—the fate suf- 
fered by many other prophecies 
when, on a warm and bright Sunday 
morning in December, a small civil- 
ian airplane out for a pleasure jaunt 
over the islands of Hawaii, found it- 
self in the midst of a swarm of Japa- 
nese bombers headed for a rendez- 
vous with murder over the American 
naval base at Pearl Harbor. 

So whether the industrial index is 
going up or down seems pretty much 
a matter of conjecture, and the only 
sure thing, in addition to the old 
reliables of death and taxes, seems 
to us to be the logic which holds 
that modernization of plant equip- 
ment and continued research to find 
better and cheaper ways of making 
cloth, will put the industry in a 
stronger position to face whatever the 
future may hold. 

—— we 


New Bedford Institute 
Plans 50th Anniversary 


Plans have been made for the 
observance of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the opening of New Bed- 
ford Textile Institute. According to 
a recent announcement by the 
Alumni Association of this school, 
the occasion is to be observed in 
May of 1948. The exact date will 
be announced later. 

It is requested that graduates 
who have not received alumni no- 
tices from the school recently, send 
their present addresses to Edmund 
Dupre, corresponding secretary, 53 
Chestnut St., New Bedford, Mass. 
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WHAT THE 


TEXTILE 





MILLS 


ARE DOING 





Callaway Mills, with headquarters 
in LaGrange, Ga., are being liqui- 
dated, in kind as far as practicable, 
the first liquidating dividend having 
been distributed to common stock- 
holders of record December 1, 1947. 
Distributive shares of persons who 
exchanged common stock for pre- 
ferred stock, which was later called 
for redemption, or who still hold pre- 
ferred stock, are being held in trust 
by the company pending the outcome 
of a petition by the company for 
court approval for preferred stock- 
holders to participate in the distribu- 
tion of the assets of the company. 

Callaway Mills Company, chartered 
under the laws of the State of Geor- 
gia, has been organized with capital 
stock of five million dollars and has 
assumed the operation of the activi- 
ties formerly carried out by Callaway 
Mills (now being liquidated). All of 
the stock of Callaway Mills Company 
is owned by Callaway Community 
Foundation, a not-for-profit organi- 
zation chartered for and devoted to 
charitable, religious, and educational 
activities. 

The Callaway Community Founda- 
tion already owned the land, build- 
ings, and equipment utilized by Cal- 
laway Mills, and thus these were not 
part of the assets to be liquidated. 

The Callaway Community Founda- 
tion was chartered in 1943 and is op- 
erated by a board of trustees who re- 
ceive no compensation. The Calla- 
way Community Foundation took 
over the welfare work formerly car- 
ried on among the employees of Cal- 
laway Mills and members of their 
families by Textile Benefit Associa- 
tion, a charitable corporation organ- 
ized in 1919. The Benefit Associa- 
tion was an outgrowth of the reli- 
gious, charitable, and educational ac- 
tivities which have been fostered and 
carried on among the employees of 
the predecessor corporations of Cal- 
laway Mills since the founding of the 
organization in 1900 by Fuller E. 
Callaway, Sr. 

The stock of the new company is 
owned in its entirety by the Callaway 
Community Foundation, there being 
no individual stockholders. It is said, 
however, that under this arrangement 
the new company will be just as alert 
to profits and modern, progressive 
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WHIPPET 


»~Fee_ ELECTRIC HOIST 





Your greatest problem today is to make deliveries 
faster at lower cost. That is exactly why Ford 
designed the new WHIPPET Electric Hoist. The 
WHIPPET is a cost reducer in production and in 
maintenance. There is no finer electric hoist in its 
price range on the market today. From 250 to 
2000 pounds capacity. Send for your copy of 


, co folder DH-1325. 


York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION : 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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NVESTIGATE the use of convey- 
I ors. Conveyors handle a wide 

variety of parts, packages, bar- 
rels, bundles, boxes, bales and cases. 
Available in light, medium og heavy- 
duty types portable or stationary 

as systems, sections or units - 
, power or gravity fed, that give you 
remarkable savings in time, money 
and manpower conservation. They 


relieve confusion and congestion. 

Standard Conveyor Co. has the ex- 

perience and facilities to engineer, 
* 

recommend and furnish the right 


The material transferred from one department to 
onother can be expedited by belt conveyors and 
Inclinebelts. 


crates, bales 
level to another by pushbar conveyors. 


oA 
oe 
we 


' < O 


Bundles, bags and cases can be reloaded 
and baled with equal ease by the Handi- 
belt or other types of portable conveyors. 
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and baskets may be moved from one 


type of conveyor for your particu- 
lar needs. 

Write today for Catalog No. C-18 
— “Conveyors by Standard” — 


ready reference on conveyor types 


and systems. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 












GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 





ROLLER-BELT-SLAT-PUSHBAR CONVEYORS + PORTABLE CONVEYORS 


AND PILERS + SPIRAL CHUTES 


+ PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 

















management, as if it had a group of 
individual stockholders. 


Riegel Textile Corp., Ware Shoals, 
S. C., has completed arrangements 
with the Virginia Mfg. Co. for the 
purchasing of a small yarn mill, 4,400 
spinning spindles, at Fork Shoals, S. 
C., and has taken possession. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
Thompsonville, Conn., has authorized 
an expansion and modernization pro- 
gram at the mills during 1948 which 
will represent a total investment in 
excess of $3,000,000. This will be a 
continuance of a development project 
now in progress, and will include 
buildings, improvements in the pres- 
ent structures, and the installation of 
additional equipment. Branch mills of 
the company are at. Amsterdam, N. 
Y., and Bristol, Va. 


Hollywood Loomcraft, Inc., wool 
and cotton carpeting, has taken over 
the former factory of the Howard 
Perry Mfg. Co., Winder, Ga., and 
has under way installation of equip- 
ment for a new mill. 


Saran Yarn Co., recently organized 
affiliate of Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., will proceed at an early 
date with a structure for a one-story 
mill to be located in Odenton, Md., 
for the manufacture of viscose yarns 
and short staple fiber. 


Coated Fabrics Corp., Boston, 
Mass., recently organized with a cap- 
ital of 5000 shares of stock, no par 
value, has plans for the operation of a 
processing plant for the manufacture 
of special coated fabrics. Edward J. 
Goldstein is president and treasurer. 


William Whitman Co. has author- 
ized expansion and improvement pro- 
grams at Arlington Mills and Mono- 
mac Spinning Mill, both in Law- 
rence, Mass., worsted dress goods, 
yarns, etc. The work will include a 
new solvent plant, improvements in 
power plant, and modernization of 
spinning equipment at Monomac; ad- 
ditional carding and spinning equip- 
ment will be installed as well as im- 
provements made in present such ma- 
chinery at Arlington. The project 
is estimated to cost close to $5,000,000. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., has work under way on an ex- 
pansion in the felt mill at Fulton, N. 
Y., with an installation of equip- 
ment for increased capacity. 


The Standard Tytape Co., Ashe- 
boro, N. C., cotton braids, etc., has 
plans for a one-story addition on an 
adjoining site. An existing building 
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now on the property is being razed. 


Hall-Karro Co., Inc., recently or- 
ganized, has proposed the operation 
of a mill in the vicinity of Charlotte, 
N. C., for the manufacture of cotton 
and rayon fabrics. E. P. Hall and 
Jack Karro will head the new or- 
ganization. 


Shuford Mills, Inc., Hickory, N. C., 
cotton yarns, twine, etc., has arranged 
for the purchase of Dudley Shoals 
Cotton Mill Co., Granite Falls, N. C., 
knitting and weaving yarns. The 
company will be liquidated, and the 
mill remodeled and improved. In- 
stallation of additional equipment is 
planned, and the mill will be operat- 
ed as a branch of the purchasing 
company. 


Tower Weaving Co., Inc., has been 
chartered with a capital of $500,000, 
to operate a rayon mill in Landis, 
N. C. B. B. Bias and W. D. Noah, 
both of Landis, will head the new 
concern. 


Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C., rayon products, will begin 
work soon on a proposed dyeing and 
finishing mill on Neuse River, near 
Raleigh, N. C., to consist of a main 
one-story building and several aux- 
iliary structures; machinery and fa- 
cilities will be installed for the em- 
ployment of over 500 persons. The 
mill will be known as Wake Plant, 
and will cost approximately $3,000,- 
000. 


Bass River Braid, Inc., has been 
chartered with a capital of 300 shares 
of stock, no par value, to operate a 
mill in Pawtucket, R. I., for the pro- 
duction of braids, narrow fabrics, 
etc. Clarence Jarvis, Rumford, R. 
I., is the principal incorporator. 


Weir Mills, recently organized, 
have plans to establish a mill in 
Newberry, S. C., where property has 
been taken over, and will specialize 
in the manufacture of print cloths. 
Fred J. Weir is the president. 


Charlottesville (Va.) Woolen Mills, 
Inc., has asked bids on a general 
erection contract for a one-story ad- 
dition, to be used primarily for ware- 
house service. 


J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, has 
purchased, at an undisclosed price, 
the Industrial Cotton Mills Co., Inc., 
Rock Hill, S. C., which is capitalized 
at $1,491,200. The acquired concern 
manufactures denims and osnaburgs. 


A site has been selected by Deering 
Milliken & Co., Inc., and Pacolet Mfg. 
Co. for a four million dollar mill to 
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METL:sSKOR 


(TRADE MARK Reg. Pending!) 


When the bristle on your "Metlkor’ brush wears 
down, there's no need to buy a new brush. Return 
the old brush to us for rebristling. 


Why pay for an entirely new brush, when you 
need only new bristle? 


By our patented method worn bristle is stripped 
from the brush, the metal spindle or core is cleaned, 
and new bristle is put on the core. 


The brush is as good as new 


This sensible economy feature of ‘Metlkor" brushes 
appeals to woolen, cotton and rayon mills and tex- 
tile printers. ''Metlkors" are used by cotton and 
rayon weavers for brushing machines and shears, by 
woolen manufacturers for shears, presses, brushing 
machines, cards, etc., by printers for furnishing color 
and for blanket washing. 


It will pay you, too, to use these 
economical brushes 


< Write today for catalog show- 
ing the complete line of Jenkins 
brushes for the textile industry. 








The Cores 


of “Metikor’ brushes 
ore made of cold- 
drawn steel or olumi- 
num. They cannof sag 
or get out of align- 
ment 


Bristle 


is put on ‘“Meftikor’ 
brushes by our pof- 
ented process that 
makes them moisture 
proof, easy fo keep 
clean, and good for 
long, efficient use 








JENKINS MAKES THE 

FOLLOWING BRUSHES: 

@ Furnisher 

Flock 

Raising 

Laying 

Shearing 

Brushing 

Pressing 

Blanket Washing 
etc 





M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Brushes Since 1877 


CEDAR GROVE, ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 














CLEAN FLOORS 


in 1 the Time 
with 2 the Labor 


D2) 





is 2 Machines in 1 
® Scrubs Floors Evenly 
@® Removes Dirty Water 





One operator works the easy controls. Clean 
water is fed from one tank upon the soaped 
floor which is then scrubbed with a 19” 
diameter revolving brush. Behind it a rubber 
squeegee mops up the dirty water which is 
vacuum pumped into a second tank. 

The Lawlor 20-D is just the machine for 
large floor areas. Only 22” wide, it can be 
used in congested places, around machines, 
counters and desks. Available for either AC 
or DC current. 

Write for new catalog giving description 
of the Lawlor 20-D and complete line. 


MOP WRINGERS 


All steel with perforated rolls. 
Easy foot-lever operation. Made 
for one or two pails. 


MOPPING TANKS 


Heavy galvanized steel with 
welded seams. Two compart- 
ments, each with shut-off. Foot 
pressure wringers. 30 or 60- 
gallon capacity. 


SCRUBBERS and 

POLISHERS 

12 different styles, a right 
every need. Your 

choice of Tampico, Palmet- 

te er Steel Wire 

brushes. 


3 










Seld and Serviced by local Janitor Supply Houses 


S$. C. LAWLOR CO. 


Mekers of Quality Equipment for 50 Years 
121 N. Aberdeen S$t., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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be located one mile south of Pendle- 
ton, S.C. The mill will be concerned 
with the production of high quality 
filament rayon crepes and combina- 
tion yarn fabrics. 


Negotiations have been completed 
by James Latham, British industrial- 
ist from Lowtown, Lancashire, for a 
$40,000,000 textile factory and town- 
ship, to be built on a site at Klap- 
muts, near Capetown, South Africa. 
The plant will comb, card, weave, 
print, dye, and bleach for piece 
goods. 


Manchester (Conn.) Woolen Co., 
Inc., has been chartered to manufac- 
ture woolen goods. W. Stanley Hill is 
president. 


International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Fiber and Twine Division, 
has leased a large tract of waterfront 
property in New Orleans, La., and 
will use as the site for a mill for the 
production of binder twine of various 
kinds, used for baling of hay, grains, 
etc. It will comprise a main one- 
story building with several auxiliary 
structures, and the cost is reported 
to be close to $2,000,000, with equip- 
ment. 


Cape Cod Mills, Inc., has been or- 
ganized with a capital of 500 shares 
of stock, no par value, to operate a 
cotton mill at Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
Oliver A. Wyman is president and 
treasurer. 


Fall River Weaving Mills, Inc., re- 
cently chartered with a capital of 900 
shares of stock, no par value, plans 
the operation of a rayon mill at Fall 
River, Mass. Leo J. Lenney is presi- 
dent. 


Asheboro (N. C.) Weaving Co., 
rayon products, has let general con- 
tract for an addition to the mill and 
plans for a large increased capacity 
will be carried out. The cost is esti- 
mated at about $325,000, with equip- 
ment. 


Calvine Cotton Mills, Charlotte, N. 
C., recently acquired from Textron 
Southern, Inc., have plans for an ex- 
pansion and modernization program 
including the installation of addition- 
al equipment for increased capacity. 
The work is estimated to cost about 
$300,000. The mills are operated by 
Leon Salkind, president of Leading 
Embroidery Co., North Bergen, N. J. 


Schneider Mills, Inc., recently or- 
ganized in Taylorsville, N. C., has 
work under way on a_ one-story 
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HUMIDIFYING FLUID 


A small quantity in your humidi- 
fying system system at regular in- 
tervals improves humidity, aids wet- 
ting-in action and overcomes heavy 





unpleasant ordors. 


SELIG’S HUMIDIFYING FLUID 
imparts the invigorating scent of 
Southern Pine to the atmosphere. 
Economical to use—will not clog 
the humidifier heads—miscible in 
all proportions of water. 

Its positive effectiveness can only 
be appreciated by actual use. Write 
today for a generous sample of 


SELIG’S HUMIDIFYING FLUID. 


Tae 
NELLA 


COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemist since 1896 


GEnt@ar Orn end factoey 


ATLANTA «+ GEORGIA 
















OFFICES & WAREHOUSES © NEW ORLEANS © DALLAS 
Please send us free sample of 


SELIC’S HUMIDIFYING FLUID, 


Name___ 


tddress eee Aa . catnitpgtabieinell 
SOT Rarcitltniviiamiiiitte 


H City — $$ y— 
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building to be equipped for a rayon 
weaving mill. Albert Schneider is 
to head the concern. 


Goodman « Theise, Inc., Scranton, 
Pa., silk and rayon fabrics, has let 
contract for a one-story mill at Tay- 
lor, Pa., estimated to cost over $125,- 
000, with equipment. 


Yarns, Textiles & Fibres, Inc., Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I., has been chartered 
with a capital of 500 shares of stock, 
no par value, to operate a cotton 
yarn mill. Maurice Robinson, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is the principal incor- 
porator, 






Rayotta Corp., recently organized 
with a capital of about $750,000 to 
manufacture rayon fabrics, has con- 
cluded arrangements to construct a 
one-story mill building at Anderson, 
S. C., to be occupied under long-term 
lease. Initial installation wll com- 
prise about 300 looms and auxiliary 
equipment. H. J. Haynsworth, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C., is president and 
treasurer and R. S. Small, Greenville, 
is vice-president and assistant treas- 
urer. 






Ely & Walker, St. Louis, Mo., dry- 
goods, are reported to have acquired 
controlling interest in the F. W. Poe 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C., print 
cloths, broadcloths, etc., and the pres- 
ent line of production will be con- 
tinued. 








Bev-Wynn Products Co., recently 
organized, has taken over the Dottie 
Lou Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. C., 
cotton yarns, recently liquidated, and 
will reopen the plant. It is proposed 
that improvements will be made, and 
from 4000 to 5000 additional spindles 
and accessory equipment will be in- 
stalled. Carl H. Cox, vice-president 
and general manager, Red Banks 
Mills, Lexington, S. C., will be in 
charge of operations. John L. Car- 
penter is mill superintendent. 






















The recently organized Technical 
Coated Fabrics, Inc., has leased space 
in a building in Verona, N. J., for a 
processing mill for coated cloth pro- 
duction. Improvements will be made 
and equipment installed at an early 
date. Dr. Edwin M. Homan is presi- 
dent. 












Textron, Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
arranged for a change of name of its 
subsidiary, Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., 
to that of the parent company. At 
the same time the Nashua organiza- 





















tion will be in charge of all mill op- 
erations in the northern area, as well 
as sewing plants. 
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Rayon 
Warper 


MODEL "R" 






































10 SEC 


to floor. 


. Speeds up to 350 yards per minute. 
. Electric stop motion. 
. Beam doffing device. 


awn — 


. Adaptable for use with any make Cone 
Creel. 


Good warps are made 
on good beams 





*« 
eam 

- ayon 8 
Cotton warpets : 
hine 
warping ee 
Bo ; 















A few turns of beam doffer crank depresses 
ball bearing beam arm and lowers beam 





Releasing wing nut frees beam 
20 SEC by permitting ball bearing to 
slip off shaft ends. 


5. All adjustments made on outside of Warper. 


6. Predetermined Veeder-Root Yardage Counter 
and Measuring Roll. 


7. Expansion Combs made with hard chromium- 
plated dents. 


8. Vibrator Motion for ends at Back Comb, to 
eliminate wearing of dents. 


9. Efficient braking device. 
10. End and End Leesing Device if desired. 
11. Motor and V-Belt Drive. 
12. Silent Chain 


gears. 
13. Ball bearings throughout. 
14. Bearings equipped with Alemite fittings. 


and Sprockets in place of 


XXRXRHT Rayon Warper for warping viscose rayon 
yarn of 50-1100 denier, specially reinforced for this 
work. HC Warper Beams for acetate and Nylon 
Extra heavy reinforcements to stand pressure of 
these yarns 


ALLEN 


COMPANY 


General offices—156 River Road, 
New Bedford. Mass. 


Representatives in all Textile Localities and all 
Principal Countries of the World 
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~~ “Theres an easier way 
to find a slubber... 


No need getting up in the air about machinery 
problems. If you are worried about meeting 1948 
production schedules because you lack necessary 
machinery—contact Comer. 

From opening to finishing—Comer has a finger 
on mills that want to dispose of machinery and can 
supply your needs quickly and economically. Like- 
wise, if you have machinery you no longer need 
Comer can help you sell most profitably. 

Call, write or cable COMER today. 








“SALES AROUND 
THE WORLD” 


Cable Address: 
COMACH 





_ 308 Ivy Street, N. E. — Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF TEXTILE INTEREST 





Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 7th Street 
& Tabor Road, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Bulletin entitled “Proctor Equipment 
for the Textile Finisher” which cov- 
ers the basic or standard types of 
drying and curing equipment devel- 
oped through Proctor research and 
engineering for this particular field. 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury 
91, Conn. Bulletin No. P1235, cover- 
ing thermocouples, protection tubes, 
and pyrometer accessories which this 
company carries in stock for imme- 
diate shipment. 


The Federal Bearings Co., Inc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Catalog ““K” con- 
taining descriptions and illustrations 
of all the types of anti-friction bear- 
ings produced by this company, in- 
terchangeability, and conversion ta- 
bles; information on calculation of 
loads, various bearing load conditions, 
a load modifying chart, lubrication 
and care of bearings, various formu- 
las, tables and equivalents of help to 
the engineer; also a section on air- 
craft bearings. 


H. Brinton Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. A treatise covering the manufac- 
ture of patterned gloves and mittens 
with illustrations of all important 
mechanisms. Also a brochure on the 
PR-19 Rib Body Machine, designed 
and built to produce innumerable fab- 
ric constructions at greater speeds. 


Standard Conveyor Co., North St. 
Paul 9, Minn, Bulletin No. 61 illus- 
trating and describing nine types of 
gravity and power units. 


Carolina Machinery Company, Inc., 
1426 East Tenth Street, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. Folder on the C. M. C. waste 
machine as made by this company. 


Armstrong Machine Works, Three 
Rivers, Mich. Bulletin No. 177 which 
explains the need for humidification, 
how to achieve it, and reference data 
on humidification requirements for 
processing and/or storing a wide va- 
riety of materials. 


Liquid Conditioning Corp., 114 East 
Price Street, Linden, N. J. Bulletin 
G-I is a revised handbook on the 
methods and apparatus for condition- 
ing water and other liquids. 


The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., 
Hillside, N. J. This company’s 25th 
Anniversary book entitled “A Quar- 
ter Century of Pioneering in Stainless 
Steel Castings.” ° 
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Glyco Products Co., Inc., 26 Court — -~ = D 3 & D 4 
\ ( Street, Brooklyn 2, N .Y. New edition 
ivi 


of’ manual entitled “Chemicals by 
Glyco” which lists and describes the 
EST organic chemical compounds manu- 


factured by this company. for Low Cost eee 


h Street American Cyanamid Co., Calco 
20, Pa. Chemical Division, Bound Brook, N. 
uipment J. Technical Bulletin No. 795 con- Durable Repellency 
ich cov- taining the reprint of a paper entitled 
ypes of “Studies on Rayon Dyeing: Applica- 
t devel- tion of the Dyeometer.” Also, a pa- 
rch and per, “The Application of Microscopy 
* field. to the Textile Industry,” presented 
by Dr. G. L. Royer, assistant director 
of Physical Research for the com- 
pany. Bulletin 797, also published by 
this company, concerns “Vat Dyeing 
of Wool” and outlines the fundamen- 
tal dyeing procedures. 


aterbury 
}, cover- 
n tubes, 
1ich this 
r imme- 


o., Inc., Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
‘K” con- mington, Del. Booklet containing in- 
strations formation on the new applications for 
yn bear- Clorafin, this company’s chlorinated 
any, in- paraffin, and also covers revised in- 
sion ta- formation on the use of Clorafin in 
ation of flame-proof and weather-proof textile 
nditions, coatings. 

a L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Textile 
help to Chemicals Division, 88 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Technical 
bulletin revealing the performance 
results of Fybrol 1115, a water-sol- 
delphia, uble wool fiber lubricant, as based 
ianufac- on two years of actual mill runs; 
mittens also details the general properties of 
1portant the lubricant and describes the man- R 
» on the ner in which solutions are prepared 2 eally lasting water repellency 
lesigned and applied. . on cotton-rayon, cotton-acetate and 
ible fab- 
peeds. 


on air- 


many all rayon, acetate and nylon 


f constructions is provided by Repel- 
H 
umidifier Water E O-Tex D3 and D4. Yet the cost is 


no greater than that of ordinary 


orth St. 
31 illus- Purification 


types of (Continued from page 70) fugitive repellent finishes. 


have to be cleaned every month or 
two. A cylinder of chlorine usual- 
ly lasts for about 4 months. 

In one company’s plants, diver- 
sion valves have been installed on ur ats! 
; eee several of the chlorinators. This spina those enumerated above, with ex- 
/ wnhicn 
reer am sion of the chlorine solution to May we arrange for a trial run? 
hai tine waste in the event of power fail- 
ide va- ure or manual stopping of the hu- 

midifier pump. Furthermore, the 
chlorinator is thus operated at a . 1 
ae East constant setting without the dan- Onyx Dil & Chemical Company 
magne ger of overdosing the humidifier JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
dition- filter tank on week-ends, even if 
the chlorinator is not cut off. 
The type of chlorinator most 
often used, including diversion 
Pomm valve, is delivered for $900, and 


without the diversion valve the CHEMICALS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING 
inless . eee : 
price of this unit is $100 less. i 


Easy to apply in jig, pad or 
quetsch. No curing... no scouring 


ny, Inc., 
rlotte 1, 
>. waste 
pany. 


. ». no extra handling operations. 
Applicable to other fabrics than 


provides for the automatic diver- cellent effects of less durability 


CHICAGO @ PROVIDENCE @ CHARLOTTE @ ATLANTA @ LOS ANGELES 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., ltd. For Export: Onyx International 


Co., Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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Anderson Shields are depend- 


able protection against chip- 
ping, splitting, and breaking 
of spools, bobbins, and paper 
caps. Even the most minute 
details are carefully worked 
out to make Anderson the 
highest in precision, the 
smoothest in finish, the best 
in performance. The Anderson 
Emblem is your assurance of 
the finest shields you can 


buy. 


Insist on Anderson when 
you order metal shields. 


TEXTILE 


SHIELD CO., INC. 


J. N. ANDERSON, Treasurer 


LAWRENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Chlorination of the humidifying 
water at the fiiter and make-up 
tank makes it unnecessary to add 
a proprietory substance to control 
the growth of fungus and algea. 
These slimy plant growths have 
been a burden to cotton mills by 
closing the orifices in humidifier 
heads and stopping the return 
drains, thereby causing leaks and 
poor humidity control. These 
slimes and bacteria also have 
caused disagreeable odors in the 
work rooms. 

Many plant operators have used 
masking agents of pine oil and 
other sweet smelling oils in the 
make-up tank to overcome these 
mal-odors. Selective chlorination 
eliminated the complaint of bad air 
(one of the excuses most often giv- 
en by operatives for changing 
mills). Also, the removal of the 
filter bed for the purpose of 
cleaning and ridding it of lint has 
been less objectionable because the 
putrification has been prevented. 

Chlorine under 3 ppm in the hu- 
midifying water has not been de- 
tected by the operatives, but con- 
centrations greater than 2 ppm did 
cause slow corrosion of the hu- 
midifier heads. 


Summary 


The results showed that the air 
coming from the air wash sys- 
tem did not carry an increased bac- 
teria count regardless of the bac- 
teriological condition of the water 
being used. Air in a weave room 
having a humidifying water which 
was not chlorinated, had a bac- 
teria content greatly in excess of 
that from a weave room having 
chlorinated humidifying water or 
an air wash system. Very few bac- 
teria were found to be present in 
the air of a weave room having 
chlorine treated humidifying wa- 
ter, in contrast to a very high count 
found present in a similar room 
having no chlorine in the humidi- 
fying water. 

Bacteriological analyses of water 
supplying these humidifier heads 
showed a trend in bacteria count 
similar to the count shown in the 
air samples. 

Analyses of water samples from 
the air wash tanks, or reservoirs, 
showed various bacteria counts. 
The amount of make-up water car- 
rying chlorine residual greatly af- 
fected the count. 





‘As near as your 


Telephone... 


RAYCO FIBER SERVICE 








Cincinnati - Cherry 7830 
Franklin, Ohio - 79 
Atlanta - Cypress 1631 
Charlotte - 41626 
Covington, Tenn. - 702 
*% Greensboro - 6192 
Memphis - 375588 

New York - Rector 2-0935 
Chicago - Whitehall 1334 
Detroit - Randolph 2992 
Dallas - Central 6415 


Call the Railway Supply plant 
or sales office nearest you for 
full information and price 
quotations. Whether you are a 
producer or a user of Rayco 
Cotton and synthetic waste or 
linters, our eleven contact 
points assure you of quick, 
convenient action. Feel free to 
call upon us at any time—our 
fiber experts and four govern- 
ment licensed graders are 
always at your disposal. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY 
& MFG. CO. 

and Affiliates 
Specialists in Grading, Mar- 
keting and Processing Cotton 

and Synthetic Fibers 

_ General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Plants and Sales Offices: 








Cincinnati, Ohio @ Franklin, Ohio @ 
Atlanta, Ga.@ Charlotte, N. C.e Cov- 
ington, Tenn. @ Greensboro, N. C.@ 
Memphis, Tenn. @ New York, N. Y.@ 
Chicago, Ill. @ Detroit, Mich. 





FOR COTTON 
LINTERS 


| WASTE 
| SYNTHETIC WASTE 









































SUPPLIERS’ 


7 — Ewes 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 





Material Handlers, Inc., is the name 
of a new company located at 32414 N. 
Trion St., Charlotte, N. C., formed by 
Lewis H. Fallis and J. Toms Dover, 
Jr. Accounts handled by the new or- 
ganization are Louden Machinery Co., 
Samuel Olson Mfg. Co., and Dodge 
Mfg. Corp. The company is in po- 
sition to service textile plants on var- 





Get Uniform, Accurate Conditioning 


Automatically with the 


“H-W" CONDITIONER 


Simply by setting the automatic control, any definite temperature and 
relative humidity are held uniform and constant by scientific instruments. 
Operator only needs to determine how long his particular yarn package 
should be in the "H-W" Conditioner to be perfectly set. The Conditioner 
then functions uniformly 
and accurately, load after 
load. Bulletin UC 3 gives 
full particulars. 


G >) 
¢ quipm ent 
FOR CONDITIONING AND TWIST 


SETTING OF WOOLEN WORSTED 
SILK - RAYON - NYLON - COTTON 
| 
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Mr. Fallis Mr. Dover 


ious types or materials handling 
equipment, as well as bearings, shea- 
ves, clutches, and belts. Both Mr. 
Fallis and Mr. Dover are engineers, 
Mr. Fallis having been associated 
with Callaway Mills for four years; 
Mr. Dover is a graduate of N. C. 
State College Textile School. 


The Blair Laboratory of New York 
City, analytical and consulting chem- 
ists to the leather and tanning extract 
industries, has become a division of 
the United States Testing Company, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


The promotion has been announced 
of William J. Hennessy, former sales- 
man in the special chemicals divi- 
sion, as the Pittsburgh district sales 
manager of the same division, Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


Victor B. Shelburne, Jr., formerly 
associated with Spencer Kellogg & 
Son as supervisor-chemist of their 
Buffalo refinery, has joined the staff 
of the Institute of Textile Technology 
where he will work in the division of 
chemical engineering. 


The Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments to its sales or- 
ganization: W. T. McCargo, former 
regional sales manager, has become 
assistant director of sales in charge 
of operations in the western region, 
with headquarters in Chicago. John 
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The Industrial Dryer Corporation 
Stamford, Conn. 





Probably one of the most 
valued advantages of RunRite 
Plastic Sheaves is their ability to lengthen the service life of 
costly harness straps. The surface of RunRites is hard and 
smooth . . . no abrasiveness whatsoever. Special precision 
bearings keep them running true. No dusting. Once 
RunRites are installed they need no further attention. 


Ute Pee wtic Sheaves 


~ruces NATIONAL PLASTICS; INC. KNOXVILLE 2 TENN, 


RUN 


| TRADE | 





REPRESENTATIVES 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass HENRY H. HERSEY, Greenville, S. C. 
WATSON & DESMOND CO., Charlotte, N. C. HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ge 











Saddles Out of 
Parallel Cause This 


BACK SADDLE 





FRONT SADDLE 








If your saddle bearings are thrown 
out of parallel due to a middle roll of 
smaller diameter, the resultant ineffec- 
tive weighting causes poor drafting. 
Grinding the front saddle to prevent 
contact at point “A” is not the solu- 
tion. Saddles are still out of parallel 
and the locking feature which keeps 
front and back saddles together is de- 
stroyed. When this happens the back 
saddle is frequently separated and 
misplaced. 


DIXON Insures 


GOOD DRAFTING 


With fhe Saddle 
for Every Requirement 


FRONT SADDLE BACK SADDLE 






GOOD DRAFTING 





To correct troubles arising from 
changes in roll diameters, DIXON has 
a line of back saddles with pads in as- 
sorted sizes for the middle roll bear- 
ings. These padded bearings, as shown 
above, solve the problem of proper 
positioning and _ correct improper 
weighting of saddles. 

When your middle roll diameters 
are less than other roll diameters, or- 
der the DIXON padded back saddles 
and continue good drafting. 


"It Costs So Little and Saves So Much" 


To Have the Correct Saddle Suited to 
Your Special Requirements 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, U. S. A. 







Sole Manufacturers of 
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LUBRICATING SADDLES 













S. Hawley, former manager of the 
commercial research department at 
Niagara Falls, has been appointed as- 
sistant director of sales in the central 
region, at Cleveland, Ohio. John G. 
Fritzinger, former district sales man- 
ager of the branch at Philadelphia, 
has been made assistant director of 
sales with jurisdiction over the east- 
ern region. Succeeding Mr. Fritzinger 
at Philadelphia is R. R. Huntington, 
former member of the Cleveland sales 
staff. 


Elvin F. Robinson has joined the 
sales force of Ideal Machine Shops, 





Bessemer City, N. C., manufacturers 
of the RCK flyers, spindles and spin- 
ning room equipment. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has purchased a Beech- 
craft twin engine 5-passenger plane 
and is offering quick service to dis- 
tant points. 


L. R. Blackhurst, Jr., formerly in 
the nylon sales organization, has been 
named manager of the Philadelphia 
office of the Du Pont Company. He 
succeeds R. M. Horsey, who has be- 
come executive vice-president of the 
Orange-Crush Co. in Chicago, Ill. 


Comer Machinery Company, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., has established a new divi- 
sion, Comer Company, to handle lines 
of new equipment. The new division 
will operate in the Southeast and will 
represent Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. on 
motors and drives, Bessler Company 
on steam generators, D. J. Murray & 
Co. on grid unit heaters, Rathbun 
Company on water softeners, and 
Durant Mfg. Co. on counters for the 
textile industry, in selected terri- 
tories. W. J. Moerlins, engineer, will 
manage the new division. Sam Hogg, 
formerly with Bibb Mfg. Co. and 
later with Travelers Insurance Co., 
_ has joined Comer Machinery Co., suc- 

ceeding Tom Hunt, resigned. 





The American Cyanamid Co. has 
announced the appointment of Miss 
Bernice S. Bronner, formerly with the 
American Standards Association in 
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SOUTH’S 















ELEVATOR 


















MAKERS 





Monarch Elevators are 
made in the South and 
are designed by engineers 
who know the elevator 
problems of Southern 
mills and factories and 
Southern office and public 
buildings. 


For new elevators, for 
repairs, or for regular 
maintenance service, rely 
on Monarch, the South's 
own elevator manufacturer. 


SERVICE BRANCHES 


IN PRINCIPAL 
SOUTHERN CITIES 





¢ Electric Freight and 
Passenger Elevators 


© Oi] Hydraulic Elevators 
¢ Residence Elevators 
¢ Dumbwaiters 


Parts, Repairs and 
Maintenance for All Makes 


MONARCH 
ELEVATOR & 
MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


The Largest Firm in the Southeast 
Devoted Exclusively to Elevator Manufacturing 
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charge of consumer goods standards, 
as assistant to the advertising man- 
ager of the Textile Resin Department 
in Bound Brook, N. J. She will make 
her headquarters at the New York 
office. The first production unit of 
the new Willow Island, West Virginia, 
plant of the Calco Chemical Division 
of this same company has been com- 
pleted and put into operation. A sec- 
ond large unit is scheduled for op- 
eration this month. 


Establishment of the Fiberglas Tex- 
tile Division in New York City, and 
transfer of the Fiberglas Textile 
Products Development Laboratory 
from Newark, Ohio, to the Fiberglas 
plant at Ashton, R .I., has been an- 
nounced by Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. 


Capacity of the Meadville, Pa., ace- 
tate rayon plant of the American 
Viscose Corp. will be increased forty 
per cent by the end of 1948, thereby 
providing additional jobs, and requir- 
ing several new buildings, ninety per 
cent of which are complete. 

The Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., 
Columbus, Ga., has arranged with 
J. W. Davis, manufacturers’ agent, 


Columbus, to act as agent in Georgia, 


recon 


Ragan Ringe WITH THE 


“TAKE OFF” BETTER! 





The high-polish finish plus the patented 
Angle Web on Ragan Rings, which are 
hardened by a patented process, make 
the traveller “float” —cut breaking-in time. 
Ragan Rings “take off” better—get your 
frames back into production faster. Keep 


them producing longer. 


Made to fit your holders exactly —a model 


Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has recently celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary. 


The Corn Products Sales Company 
has announced the appointment of 
J. Mark Coe, former manager of the 
Kansas City office, as vice president. 





Mr. Coe 


He also assumes the title and respon- 
sibilities of southern division man- 
ager. Mr. Coe succeeds James H. Hea- 
ley. 


The Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corp. is now occupying its new en- 
gineering and administration building 


PATENTED WEB 





for every type of spinning frame made in 


angle or straight web styles. You get 
smoother running and better thread when 
you equip throughout with Ragan Rings, 
as have leading mills around the world. 


Kagan King Company 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Tecnotex, S. A 
Monterrey /0! 
Mexico, D. F. 
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Inquiries From Mexico: 





on the plant grounds at Newark, N_J. 


Dr. David M. Musser, former senior 
chemist in charge of research on tex- 
tile finishing treatments with Deer- 
ing Milliken and Co., Inc., has joined 
the staff of the Onyx Oil and Chem- 
ical Co., Jersey City, N. J., as head of 
the textile research and development 
division of the firm’s laboratories. 


Earl E. Berkley, formerly associ- 
ated with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is now on the technical staff of 
the National Cotton Council and will 
cooperate with various textile labor- 
atories in their research work on cot- 
ton. 


John B. Wathey, formerly associ- 
ated with Wilbert Products Co., has 
been elected vice-president in charge 
of research and development of the 
Bocon Chemical Corp., New York, 
Ie 2 


The Durant Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced the appointment 
of the Herndon Machinery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., to handle the sale of Pro- 
ductimeter counting and measuring 
machines in the textile and general 
industrial fields in North and South 
Carolina. 





PNEUMATIC 


BROKEN END COLLECTOR 





© Improves Yarn Quality 
© Increases Production 
© Lowers Costs 
And THE SPINNERS LIKE IT! 


Inquiries from South America and Continental Europe 
Should Be Sent to: Luwa, S. A., Zurich, Switzerland 


Inquiries From Canada: 


lan M. Haldane & Co 
P. O. Box 54 
London, Canada 


%2FG TRADE MARK 


x Pneumafil Corporation *: * Charlotte 6,N.C. x 












HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 






Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by TEXTILE INDUSTRIES advertisers to 
aid in mill operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no 
obligation involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interest- 


ed. Then fill in the numbers of those desired on the detachable 


it to TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries 


postage paid card on the following page and mail 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT... 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Ilustrated 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
formation.—TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, New 
York, N. Y¥ 

6. SERVIN GTHE TEXTILE 
pon I booklet on services of textile and industrial 
consultants in assisting mill management.—WERNER 
a: eee CONSULTANTS, INC New York 17, 


INDUSTRY—Illus- 


7. RAYON TELLS ITS STORY TO THE PUBLIC 
—Folder containing reprints of advertisements ex- 
plaining some of the many roles in which rayon is 
serving the American public.—AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION, New York i 


8. WHAT DOES A FACTOR DO Illustrated 


booklet with, case histories.—-MEINHARD GREEF 
& CO., INC., New York 10, N. Y 

9. TESTING IN MODERN INDUSTRY—This 
booklet includes many useful tables, conversion fac 
tors, equivalent yarn sizes and other information 
helpful in textile mills. Also describes specialized 


testing service 
quest.—UNITED 
New Jersey 


10. “LABOR AND MANAGEMENT BENEFIT BY 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING PRINCIPLES” 8 
page illustrated folder outlining principles of in 
dustrial engineering as they apply to textiles 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS, INC. 
New York, N. Y 


(1. FLETCHER JUNIOR “SUPER-SELF-BAL- 
ANCING” EXTRACTOR—TMllustrated folder describ- 
ing this new extractor with the highly efficient self- 
balancing arrangement which uses steel springs in- 
stead of rubber buffers.—FLETCHER WORKS, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE... 


102. “TANK TALK’'—Sixteen page booklet of {1- 
lustrations showing various types elevated steel 
tanks constructed and erected by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders. along with helpful tech- 
aon date. — a a al what a few of the cotton 
mills, ete., said.—R. . COLE MANUFA NG 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga — 

107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., Elkhart, Ind. 

108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C 
wot (5. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
‘Parks’ Parables” on Turbomatic self-cleaning hu 
midifiers, and automatic regulation. — PARKS 
CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 


Available free to mill men on re 
STATES TESTING CO., Hoboken. 


12-page book illustrating modern, automatic indi- 

cating scales for all requirements of the textile 

es. — LEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, 
0. 


129. BAHNSON CENTRIFUGAL HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 describes this completely self-contained 
industrial humidifier which requires only water feed 
and drain and electrical conneetion to install.—THE 
BAHNSON COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

132. ROOF, WALL AND FLOOR INSULATION— 
Tilustrated booklets on uses of PC Foamglas Insu- 
lation and describing its waterproof, fireproof and 
permanent insulating properties. — PITTSBURGH 
CORNING CORP., Pittsburgh 2, Pa 

135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six 
colors can be used to reduce hazards. cut down acci 
dents.—B. I. DU PONT DBE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela 

138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INDUS.- 
TRY—Tllustrated booklet on properties of magnesium 


standard 


for spinning, twisting. winding, knittine machines, 
looms. beams. spools, bobbins.—ALITMINUM CO. OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa 


151. INDUSTRIAL RBUSHES—TDlustrated RBook- 
let of industrial brushes featuring textile usage on 
shears, printing machines—also flock, raising and 
evlinder brushes.—M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC., 
Cedar Grove, N 

152. AIR CONDITIONING FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—40-page illustrated book covering air 
conditioning from humidity control to complete re 
frigerated conditioning iwth installations charts 
covering ABC's of cooling textile mills.—CARRIER 
CORP.,. Syracuse N. Y 

155. GLASS’ BLOCKS 
trations. engineering data 

PITTSBURGH CORNING 
Pennsylvania 


156. ALL-OUT DRY CHEMICAL EXTINGUISHER 


28-p. booklet with illus 
patterns PC glass hlock 
CORP Pittsburgh 22 


—Describes thi new chemical extinguisher which 
contains a special powder injected by gas pressure 
which is an effective means of controlline surface 


fires in textile fibers ALL-OUT MANUFACTURING 
CORP., New York 16, N. Y¥ 

158. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT SYSTEM Bulletin 
380 describes this unit system of air conditioning 
for humidifying, cooling, heating, ventilating, filter 
ing, and dehkumidifying in any desired combinaton 


—THB BAHNSON CO., Wnston-Salem, N 
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160. INSTALLING MACHINERY WITHOUT LAG 
SCREWS OR BOLTS — Booklet describing use of 
UNISORB pads for anchoring all typés of machinery 
—THE FELTERS COMPANY, Boston, Mass 


161. ALL-OUT’S EXTINGUISHING ACTION—De 
scribes fire extinguishing action that is such that 
operators can approach fire without hindrance by ex- 
treme radiant heat. The extinguishing material re- 
mains on heated surfaces preventing reflash.—ALL- 
OUT MANUFACTURING CORP., New York 16, N. Y. 

162. MODERN METHODS OF TEXTILE FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE—TIllustrated treatise on the history 
of floor cleaning in textile plants and a detailed de- 
scription of new methods for reducing floor cleaning 
costs, as well as preserving textile mill floors.—G. H 
TENNANT COMPANY, Minneapolis 11, Minn 

163. LAWLOR FLOOR MACHINES Tilustrated 
pamphlet containing specifications and describing All 
ine Floor Machines.—-THE SELIG COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Ga 


165. SELF-LOCKING NUTS — [lustrated folder 
lists complete dimensions of standard hex nuts ava 
able in sizes from No. 4 machine screw to 1%” 
S.A.B. and U.S.S. and describes the outstanding fea 
tures of ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts.—BLASTIC STOP 
NUT CORP. OF AMERICA, Union, New Jersey. 

166. OAKITE PLANT MAINTENANCE DIGEST 
—A 16-page manual describing materials and meth 
ods for handling 54 recurring maintenance cleaning 
and related tasks in factories and mills.—OAKITE 
PRODUCTS, INC., New York 6, N. Y. 


167. DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING FOR 
INDUSTRY—Booklet, color used to reduce mainte 
nance costs, increase production, curtail fatigue, im- 
prove ceeptores morale. — FE. __I. U PONT DE 
NEMOtl & CO. (Inc.), FINI°HES DIVISION, 
Wilgmington, Delaware. 

168. DIAMOND VULCANIZED FIBRE HOLLOW 
WARE—Catalog HW-11 describing and illustrating 
boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets, and trays made 
of Diamond Fibre for use in textile mills.—CONTIT- 
NENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO., Newark 11, Del. 


170. WHY IT PAYS TO ANCHOR YOUR MA- 
CHINE WITH UNISORB—Illustrated booklet dis- 
cussi control of vibration and noise and _ how 
UNISORB reduces maintenance costs.— c = 
TERS CO., Boston, Ss. 


171. SULLIVAN T8-WG9—TIlustrated bulletin de 
scribing the Sullivan line of heavy duty air com- 
pressors.—SULLIVAN DIVISION JOY MFG. CO 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

172. VENTILATING FANS—Bulletin 
facts on Buffalo Ventilating Fans. — 
FORGE CO., uBffalo, N. Y. 

173. HUMIDITY—This booklet includes data on 
Walton Humidifiers and discusses problems of han- 
dling new fibers and other changed conditions in 
| i gemma LABORATORITS, INC., Irvington 


3339 gives 
BUFFALO 


176. AUTOMATIC SELF-CLEANING ATOMIZER 
HUMIDIFIERS—Latest bulletin describing same.— 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 


177. DUCTLESS AIR CONDITIONING — Recent 
bulletin describing same.—AMERICAN MOISTENING 
COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 

178. WELDING FITTINGS & FLANGES — 240- 
page catalog describing the Tube Turns line of more 
than 4,000 items and including an engineeering and 
technical section containing valuable data for the 
ons engineer.—TUBE TURNS, INC., Louisville 1, 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION... 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


211. JOHNSON BRONZE CATALOGUE NO. 460— 
Shows over 850 sizes of cast bronze bushings, 350 
sizes of UNIVERSAL Bronze Bars and over 250 Elec- 
tric Motor Bearings. —- JOHNSON BRONZE COM 
PANY, New Castle, Penna. 

212. GATES TEXTILE ACCTSSORITS — Showing 
the increased efficiency and economy to be secured 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts 
ecard bands and loom binder cushions.—THH GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 

216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Solid Bound Leather eBliting, Fiat 
Belting. CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa 

218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY-—-Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain 
Connecticut 

225. BRONZE BEARINGS 64 page 
standard sizes of textile and industrial 
graphited oil-less bearings bronze bars 
metals.—THE BUNTING BRASS AND 
CO., Toledo, Ohio 

231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information includ- 
ing data on selecting a V-belt drive design of spe- 
cial V-belt drives, numerous standard tables, charts 
and belt and sheaves list prices. —- MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIV. of Raybestos 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N 


catalog of 
bearings 

babbitt 
BRONZE 








235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 
-Illustrated booklet telling the complete story of 
Johnson Ledaloyl Bronze, the newest development in 
self-lubricated bronze for textile bearings and bush 
ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania 

236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt. speeds 
horsepower per inch of belt widths, ete., will be sent 
free on request.—J. E. RHOADS & SONS, Phila 
delphia, Pa 

237. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the application and 
advantares of ball bearings on textile machinery 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn 

244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on In 
brication for all types of spindles, based on 
tests.—TRHXAS (O., New York City 

246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwicde 


actual 


Tilustrated Survey showing how American textile 
mills cut overating costs with Multiple V-Belt 
Drives.-GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado 


263. NEEDLE ROLLER BEARINGS—Catalog Fn 
gineering and Application Data Edition 32 contains 
full data on selection of proper Needle Roller Bearing 


and outlines uses of such in various commodities 
including textile uses, tvnes. installations. lubrica 
tion, ete. —- TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington 


Conn 

264. NEW DEPARTURE SHOP MANUAL—TIIlu 
trated catalog showine ball bearing mounting and 
maintenance practice. Covers storage. cleaning. lubri 
cation. tynes of eharings.—NTW DEPARTURE DLV 
GENTRAL MOTORS CORP... Bristol, Conn 

265. INTERCHANGEABLE BALL BEARING 
FOR REPLACEMENT—Charts showing numbers used 
by manufacturers to identify bearing characteristics 


also information on_ specifications.—NEW DEPAR 
TURE DIV., GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Bristol, 


Conn. 


268. THE LUBRIPLATE SERVICE HANDBOOK— 
Attractive 28-page illustrated book containing valu- 
able information concerning the important subject of 
lubrication and settine forth complete recommenda- 
tions of LUBRIPLATE lubircants for application to 
all tynes of machinerv.—FISKE BROTHERS RE- 
FINING CO., Newark 5. New Jersey 

269. LUBRICATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS—Illustrated bulle 
tin describing efficiencies and economies of NON- 
FLUID OTL for all tyres ball and roller bearings.— 
NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
New York, N. Y. 

270. MANHATTAN FLEXLASTICS — Mlustrated 
booklet describing how flexlastics are used in the 
Manhattan and Condor line of beltine and mechani 
cal rubber coods.—MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVI 
SION, Passaic, N. J 

271. CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING LU.- 
BRICATION—Informative bulletins describing advan- 
tages of NON-FLUID OTT. over ordinary lubricants 
for the lubrication of card'ine. sninning and weaving 
machinery.—NEW YORK ANT) NEW JERSEY LU- 
BRICANT CO., New York, N. Y. 

274. MOCCASIN OIL DISTRIBUTING CARD 
CYLINDER BEARINGS—Tllustrated folder No. 2-47 
describing a successful method for lubricating trouble- 
some card cylinder hearinee. Diacram shows sugested 
piving layout —-MOCCASIN COMPANY, 
Chattanooga Tenn. 

275. GEM OILERS—tIeafet showing construction 
features. canacities. etc.. of flexible spout welded stecl 
oilers.—GEM MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


276. SPEED CONTROL—Rulletin 20B6051G_ de 


BUSHING 


scribes Texrone variable «need drives. — ALLIS 
CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee 2, Wis 

277. PRECISION COMPOUND AND CHAIN 
DRIVE—Folder explainine more norfitable oneration 
of roving frames.—PRECISION GEAR AND MA 
CHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C 

278. ROLLER BEARINGS—-New 35-page Hyatt 


handbook, “‘Guide Lines.’’ is a guide to the proper 
application of cylindrical roller bearines in machinery 
and equipment of all tvnes —HYATT BEARINGS 
DIV., General Motors Corp.. Harrison, N. J 


INSTRUMENTS, 


STEAM SPECIALTIES... 
301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 


Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing. no lubrication and no adjust 
ment giving installation and maintenance instrue 
tion. types sizes, dimensions and price THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich 


307. THERMOMETER AND PRESSURE GAUGES 

Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on both circu 
lar and rectangular case pressure type thermometer 
for indicating, recording and controlline processing 
operations in textile industry BROWN INSTRU 
MENT COMPANY, Philadelphia, ePnnsylvania 


311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping 
valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips 


CRANB CoO., Chicago, MT 

314. MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL — Bulletin 
¥-1705-1 giving details of features and benefits of 
moisture equipment control for slashers and textile 
applications. BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford 
TM. 
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315. CONTROL INSTRUMENTS FOR TEXTILE 
PRKUCESSES—=3z-page illustrated booklet descriibng 
coniruls for such processes as siashing, dyeing, 
vieacuing, kier pouine. drying, air-conditioning, exc 
—stUWN LNSTHRUMENT CU., pptgucionte. rena 

316. HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS—Literature de 
scribing hydraulic unit, motor, pump, reservoir, valy 
ing @ small compact unit for operation of hydraulic 
oe. — es controls, etc.—B. 2b, 


Holyoke, Mass. 

TTA POWELL “VALVES FOR ‘CORROSION RE- 
Sis t ANCk—2U-tage booklet which briefly describes 
aud illustrates the very complete line of Powel! 
Vaives available in a large variety of metals and 
alloys to handle all corrosive tluids—io help soive 
tiow control problems where corrosion may ve en- 
——. — © WILLIAM POWELL CU., Cincin- 
na 
320. GQAKITE POWER PLANT DIGEST—A 2- 
page manual describing materiais and methods for 
usudiing (1 Clealing, Uegreasiug, eee mn uae uerust- 
ing, paintstripping and related operati eucoun- 
tered woes plats. —OAKITE PuoDUucTs. INC, 
New Yor 

321. RED RAY BURNERS—Builetin describing 

eed Burners ip preheating aud partial 
dr. crease ap Ag ot frame.— BAY 

G. CY,, = York, 

322. DIAMOND Swing JOINTS—4-page illus- 
waved iolder describing the Diamond live of vail 
sewing and revolving joinis tor use on any system 
heaudling . gas, steam, vil, or any ftiuid where re 
tlexivie nection ag — — Sana METAL 
PRODUCTS CU, Bt, 

TENTER FRAMES ‘DRYER—mustrated fold- 
4 describing the pn ge perating principle of 
wly designed, high tenter frame daryer,— 
NATIONAL DRYLNG MACHINERY COMWANY, 
Philadeiphia 383, Pa. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 


40:1. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL, BLENDING 
FEEDEKS—Bulletin Guertbins automatically closing, 
‘ing dour on feeders Ww prevent over- 

— ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 


&, 

Ore Aurea IC CLEANING AND OVERHEAD 
HANDLING FOR TEXTILE MILLS—z4-page bulle- 
tin describing he American Monorail Automatic 
Cleaner tor preveuting accumulation of lint on spin- 
aing, twisting, Winding end waiping machines, Also 
for cle moniturs and card ruom cellings,—THE 

2 MONUHALL CU., Uleveland, Uhio, 

405. YARN CONVITIONING ANu TWIST-SET 
|g bovkiet on uew condit a ng pean 
for textile yarms.—KURKART PaCEIES 
Compan Chaltauvy) Te 

407.. CARD GRINVER INFORMATION—Folder ou 

oe grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. 
as Cu., Worcester, +» and Greenville, 
South Caroli 
FIBRE. CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
UND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
bets with Texspray Compound iuclud- 
advantages -. Sg yy > of tiber coudi- 
THE TEXAS = York City 
ONOCO PRODUGIS. 60 page illustrated 
ving descriptiuns, gualtestins aud charis 
a. — including bobbins, 
Sot rovilig . iy Mt aa 
PRU UCTS cu, 
HE BRIEF SAGA OF THe RING TRAV. 
gibd—an interesting history relative to the ring 
which is in reality we basis of the spinuing 
frame, “Sohn Thorpe’s imveution of the ring traveler 
the development of the spiudie, and the iuvention ul 
Rabeth’s bolster spuidie are covered. —NATIONAL 
Tha V. c Pawtucket, K. L, 

41a. TEXTILE APRONS —illussated folder show- 
ing ; one in Se ay leather 
aprons tor types of long spuiming and cai 

Ps “ll —TEXTILE AVKUN CUMPAN) 


East P 
42\. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
lates. Ww equipment with full automatic opera 
tion, Only one auiwmatic poet for up Ww 100 spin- 
dies. —ALBUTT MACHINE Wilton H. 
422. MOVERN TEATILE HOLL COVERINGS —1i- 
lustrated es on roll ye provelms with chart 
= Ba usag Alsu ou Acotex iong draft 
rout, ARMSTRONG "obits Ct cU., es a 
TEAT PRY. c Sk 
sa TEXTILE SHEET WeTAL “ PRovucis— 
older on cyliuuers, card screens, er- screens 
p KINS MetaL SHOPS, LNC., 


th Carolina, 
UMATIC RULL PICKER—Attractive bu! 
fetin descriptive of the “‘Amoskeag” roll picker that 
wes tly and lint from the wp rolls and otic 
elemeuts in a pe f=: roving frames.— 


at 

-B rRODUCTS ichigen 

Mey bathe & MH car ao 
draw an aw 

ye A MEDLEY MANUFACTURING CU., Lo- 


432. te cision TEATILE WINDING—Bulletin 
Kidde Tension and Density Control for winding 
x — WALTER KIDDE & (O., LXV. 


AuTowAric paaveatee CLEANERS— ke- 
issue of Par arables on automatic cleauers 
warping cuione. we afm RAMER 
Charlotte 

WAINFENANGE I INFORMATION FOR YOUR 
TES — Booklet ining maintenaiuce 
‘or caliesetion ot Scott Testers, clamps tor 
gh Tra ey 4 recordiug.—SCU1T 


R. L 
NDLE Tare Pe LACING EQUIPMENT—Cir 
trating and describing the Clipper 
LACER Tk am aa "Rapids tog CLib vei BEE 
LK ir ap c. 
PADDLES Leaiiet, showing @ few of the 
over 400 different types of saddles ,4 a, couven- 


frames,— 
DIXON tod UBRICATING - BADDLE Coe CO., Bristol, 


“i. rT KF BALL BEARING TENSIUN PULLEY 
FOR SPINNING FRAMES — Attractive <cllustrated 
‘older outlining its Be of anti-friction bearing 
of + —~ a frames.— 


Gast ia, 
VU 
428. PNE 


eit 


alle 


E 


ee 


ly pes 
axe » Blade Pa 
JOANNA ALUMINUM SPI DLE ADAPTER 
oy cegurding this — Ca 
lor siraight or tapered type ul ning from 
eid spindies.—F. L. REGRERY CO + Chicago, 


BKP ok STRIGS, 1s, 
442. 


443. COMPARATIVE YARN se a6 giv- 
woolen number BJ = L. stem) also = 
worsted Comparative 

Denier Yarn rahi ViCLR RING “TRAV: 
CO., Providence, B. L 


Huonard 


spinning control 
& ENGLNEEKIN 
FOS 


—Lilustrated ne —— y Ay 36-p. 
that gives uniform ‘orm 

tall and aor J Lenefits. a MACHINE - te INTERNATION Ch air (or, 

TER BULLETIN, A:05— Deseribes the 9 '%, FS 

modern Foster Model 102 winder that eliminates rib- rhe. TEXTILE. peyine 

po wind.—FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, 

ass. 


ROLLER BEAR.:NG SPINDLES—lIilustratea DYEING, FINISHING 
. 


shoes various types of Marquetie Roller 


The unique full-toating ye 


vearing is pictured = ou Met its . 
vantages are described. — MAKQUE % META! 
PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, . 1oe- ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUs- 


Ohio. wiistie 
HUBBARD STAINLESS STEEL sPOOLS— = LAU uiieied uy Gtumluu Company ot Aluerice 
describing the corrosiuu proot. edaptebility of ~ 
easily cleaned, indestructible and perfec balanced 
and vchibns. —HUBBAR 


Ulinois. recommeded 
AUTOMATIC SPINNING CONTROL PANY OF AMEMICA. Pittsvurgh, 


verning 


CLOTH ROOM... 


aluminum aud 
SPUUL po eal industry applications 


illustrations covering 
aiumupum alloys to 
and charecteristics 
uses. — a COM- 


609. LIXATE PRUCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 


. Charlotie, N. agents.—LN 


includes installations in textile plants 
for «~* exhausting 


INC... Seran- 


MACHINERY FOR 
INDUSTRY—illusirates descriptive 

all of dryers tor raw stock, warps, 
package “dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also in- 


cludes di - 
WEAVING, SLASHING... ~~ Fig — ee 


LD *, INC., Hartford, © 
5uS. NOTES ON COTIUN WARP. "SIZING—A 45 


tor looms, bh counters for 
counters for cloth loom, ete.— illustrated literature ou 


ory Ly av _ 


. Pa. 
wal Pe ag COUNTERS—« wales T37 describ- Gil. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
the 


Hermas Brushing 


for use light sheeting to heavy ducks: also 
—HERMAS MACHINE Cu., 


Haw 
page haudboun giving valuable data on the purposes a3. "RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
with much information a2 _ 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help -S. 

—— THE HART PRODUCTS 


THE ROMANGE OF PRAIRIE or ). 
‘alla ‘the 7 tor textile.—-CAMERON MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 


New York. 
the ust. 6i6. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL— 
RUDUC Fe False CO., New ¥ Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed iviormation 


PICTURE—Foilder on 
= = apreaders.—HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 
reeuy to} 
513. ustyeo PENETRANTS Fes YARN es. 61 
TIONIna—Polder describing the scien form: oid, OwAT Tie ett 
sted ig sizing. — SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO. 
tlauta 
514. SLASHER HOODS — Pampiilet describing bleach 


and preparatiun, 


sizing probiems. 
CUORP., New York Cc 


tractive illustrated book w 
= pad 


uses of corn products 2. ‘wd - 


—New illustrated book on uses radiant heat, data on 
_ , Open, ete. — -RAY 


New toe 
tla “SrRiPs ‘IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 illus- 


MFG, 


folder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 


POT “THE PRODUCTION on atrength and ductility. working properties, resist- 


more loom & through Hunt ance to various 
Monel 

INC. write, 
scriblug the new method 


ture, pressure, and | ie 
St 


drip-proof slasher hoods for cotton ci rayon slashers. 


ir or 


meter Loom 


accessories 
vrouze veariug 
weave 


to Ley a uauuormity.—SEY VEL-WUULLEY 


62-page, 

specifications 

warper beams, 

clotu rolls, —ALLEN 
520. 


lilustrated folder describing bow tiouguton field and 
laboratory research analyzes the siziug procedure.— 
BB BF. HOUGHTON AND CO., Phiadelpiia, Penna. scribes this new only keeps the 
STEEL WARP BEAMS—zv pase catalog No. cloth open to full width, but also guides it, and is 
iiiustrating Staudard and Special l’urpose Warp now fitted with rubber roils and oilless r 

Beams for the weaving uidusiry, both bruadioom and 
Also Textile Machinery Specialties.— plece dye ketties and in other places 
MACHINE WORKS, Milton, i’a. 
STABILIZER—Leauet describing baUS., 
aaa to prevent jelling and to improve the 628. 

cold fiuidity of starch dispersions.—R. T. V ANDER- BALL BLARINGS—Circular No, 
3 COAWANY, New York 17, 


45 


uarrow fabrics, 
—". 


aew 


ai 
WusaKS, 


point-bd 
MACH NE “WORKS, 
. GAT Loo 


MRG-415, 
tages of 


E ‘Room. ‘ACCESSORIES—Weave room 

catalog and literature op ew plastic, BLICKMAN 
sheave, which solves a troublesome 

ruom problem. —ee LUOM HAasNESS 

COMPANY, Laurence, Mas kettles. Eyuipment tor stuck dy 


PANIES Hychester 
sidewall exhaust. —WOL. VERINE EQUIP- 618. THE D OMETER: 


types of corrosion and other data on 
—4 > _ ee AL 


NICKEL CO., 
SYSTEM FOR 


CONTINUOUS Ee folder de- 
controling the tempera- 
level in the a 
INSTRUMENT CUM- 


AN INSTRUMENT FOR 


STUDYING coun REACTIONS—Technica! Bull 


MANUFAC’ TURING: cU., Bound Brook 


LEN idge 

MeiS. TEXTILE COUNTERS \ ataiog No. 50 illus- tin No. 792, describing the dyeometer, an instru- 
trating and | complete line of Producti- ment which makes possible the 

Couuters; Hank ang I ba liquor throughout the 
— Sian Counters ; chom- CHEMICAL Ys ICAN CYANAMID co, 

J. 

Gig, 3 FOR S—Llustrates tolder describing tes- 
tures of we —— . — 8. 
620. DYE House” VENTILATION—Pamnaiet de- 
scribing stainiess stee) exhaust systems for — dye 


houses. mpering 
i Wist- “SETTER—Foluer describ- sup . units and Cy “eee ‘EQUIP 
ing the revolutionary Niagara Twist-Setter which has MEN Cambridge 
oe moving parts. The yarn is sprayed trom all sides reas rT NERA-R RED RADIANT HEAT GENERA. 


RS—illustrated bulletins ow infra-red technology 


aud applications throughout Textile pre-drying, dry- 


oD nS BEAM HEADS, paar ee BEAMS, lug, polymerizing, printing, and othe 
AND WARPING MACHINERY FOR ALL FIBERS— quetens. - 
illustrated booklet descriptive of and giving York, 
the Allen lire of beam heads, 623. ‘TENSION CONTE O-Sam No. (. F. 440 
somes. sons, ae J motions and illusti ating y of nd 
New Bedford, Mass i ©«6maintaining constant tension 
STEP-UP WARP. *SiziNG EFFICIENCY equipped 7 paste ww side register = al 


AMERVU. ooklyn 2, N. 
“426. CONICAL GPENEA—Cisculer 773 which de- 
epener which not 


desired 3 a, * ——-* ., 


BROS, INv., 


ACCESSORIES — Catalogs 
MRG-422 deseribe the advau- 


pickers made from a remarkable new material called 


Tea: Hide. 
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Catalog MRG-4ly describes the advantages co Soya 
of a ne Tractive-Rib’’ take-up .-d covering.— 
GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, 


LOOMS 
is an 
dale, 


Color booklet descri! 
“Ks SERIES HIGH-SPEED brine oo 


wolder giving setting rg for same Scranton 
loowlixers.—DRAPER CORP., Hope- 


full story why sccurate 


ver heat-processing 


CARBUMATIC CUKPURATION, New 


stands for use 
on web. Some 


bushings, Machine is used in continuous 


where 


us 
— full width. IEC 
CONTINUOUS. CRABBING paces with 


ptive of 


unis contu:ucus crabbing wachine with ball bearings 
RAYON WARP SIZING—i2- page illustrated and pressure applied by air cy 
——a B. JOHNSUN MaCHINE 


JOHNSON: WARP SIZER—12 page fully ii- 
lustrated booklet, describing the 7 cylinder sizer with 
stretch indicator and finger-tip control of stuetch. A 

analysis. a B. JUuNSON 


linders, but the last 
Nip is « -y ® — for extracting purposes. 


—BIRCH 


rville, 

629. ELIMINATION OF SALT HANDLING AND 
WASTE—iuormation about the Storage-Type Lixa- 
tor.—-INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. 

Pa. 
». WAT evans OF WOOL—Write for Cal 
mac -~ . 197 outlining fundamental 


aa capiciniag new advances 


}- 421, ures, 
(raps t chnology of wool 
- F~ F— -*, FFF iesicaL th a Sea 


. INC. anton, 


J. 
HE BPTXATE PROCESS—Pully | {iJustrated 
bing or scientifically controlled 
tATIONAL SALT CO., INC., 


632. PACCURATE SALT MEASUREMENT — The 
salt measurement is always 
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possible with Lixate brine is described in this folder. 
~INTERNATIONAL SALT CO.. LNC., Scranton, Pa. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 


SOA ° 

704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail intormation 
covering the usc of Metasol in Scouring, Bieaching. 
Dyeing and Pinishing.~BURLART-SCHiIEKR CHEM 
ICAL JU., Chattanooga ‘enu. 

710. THE MAPR JERIES—S4 page bovk 
scribing Lue use of detergents in geueral textile Pit 
work. — OLL & CHEMICAL ¢U., Jersey City. 
New Jerse 

712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Huvklei 
on silicate of soda tor Kier bvlling, bleaching. wate: 
— etc., giving tables for specific gravity tem 

ature correction tank capacity. — STANDARD 
BILica Ts DIV 
Pennsy'vania. 

713. LIOVATINE ED—Vat dyeing assistant wm 
creasing penetration and ievel dycings with maxi 
mum yield of color —-SANDUZ CHAMiICAL WUKKS, 
New York Ci 

715. AQUA OL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent tuleh with 
method of preparing vVaihb. also om Other Arkaisas 
products for cotton, woul, silk and rayuu, hosiery 
processir ARKANSAS (U., LNU,, Newark N. J. 

717. iniS KB — Finishing compound designeu 
as binder in combination with filling and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dusting, insures draping quali 
alae CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 


bs MERCERIZING AND ALKAMERCE — lv 
page pooklet on methods of mercerizing, caustic re 
important facts in mercerizing, ete.— —HARY 

PhO DUCTS CORP., New York, N. 

WETSIT—Leatiet describing Wetsit, a syli- 
wnetie aromatic compound with excellent surtace ten- 
sion reducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and 
thorough peeeretien: ——— in strengths. — 
JACQUES WOLF 

ta) THE ONYXSANS—24 page vook describing 
the application of cation active manent softeners 
and fin af epee 


Diamond Aikali Co.. Vitisburgh 


ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip 
Fi down vat —— ea SAN ANILINE PRUD 
CTS, LNC., New a 
MON isaNTO CHE MIGALS—ziz page illus- 
trated “tables, guide for ‘users chemicals including 
useful tables, ote” meine —MONSANTU 
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Whichever way the cat jumps... 













’s sound business to be prepared for market demands—‘“‘whichever way 
It 1 | to be prey 1 f ket d 1 





the cat jumps.” 
In view of knitting machine manufacturers’ tremendous backlogs of 


orders, delivery against new orders cannot be nearby. 





Nevertheless, NOW is the time to lay your plans for more efficient and 


economical hosiery production when machines are available. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 1WC. 


Established 1865 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS: LACONIA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sales Officé: Empire State Building, New York 1,N. Y. * Divisional Offices: High Point, North Carolina * Reading, Pennsylvania * *Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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SECTION 


Nylon Pirn Holder 


Novel method for processing 10 and 15 denier 


nylon on single-head, single-unit full-fash- 


ioned machines, was borrowed from the seam- 


less knitting industry. 


Staff Interview 
A NOVEL method for processing 
10 and 15 denier nylon on 
single-head single-unit full-fash- 
ioned machines has been in use for 
sometime at a well-known quality 


Fig. 1. Method of pirn knitting 
employed prior to adoption of the 
system described here. 


mill in the South. Though not orig- 
inal in conception, the practical 
application for this specific pur- 
pose is new. The idea was bor- 
rowed from the seamless knitting 
industry. 





The method essentially consists 
of an arrangement whereby 10 and 
15 denier nylon can be run from 
an inverted pirn, over a standard 
seamless machine wick-lubricant 
applicator, and then directly to the 
carriers. 

The user of this system reports 
from experience that this is a 
practical means of delivering the 
yarn in the machine with a mini- 
mum of press-offs. _ 

It is said to produce a maximum 
quantity of good merchandise, and 


Ged Badal 


Fig. 2. Close-up view of the pirn holder installed on a machine. 
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to reduce the percentage of pull 
threads in that the oil or moisten- 
ing agent is applied to the yarn 
evenly. 

Experiments at this mill have 
shown that better selvages can be 
secured by using the moistening 
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Fig. 3 (left). Slightly different view of the pirn holder as shown on 
the preceding page, Fig. 2. 


Fig. 4 (above). Drawing showing details of construction of the pirn 
holder. 


agent than by running the yarn 
dry. Various practices are now 
in use throughout the industry— 
mills run the fine yarn dry and 
also through regular moistening 
troughs. 

As can be seen in the accom- 
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panying illustrations, an aluminum 
frame has been designed to be 
bolted to the superstructure of the 
single-unit single-head full-fash- 
ioned machine. (Figs. 1 and 2 are 
views of the old and new devices, 
respectively.) The standard pirn is 
inverted and is held by the L-arm 
of the frame. A smooth jar top, 
fastened by a wing nut, holds the 
inverted pirn in place. 

The 10 or 15 denier yarn, which 
has just enovgh weight to feed 
satisfactorily by gravity, passes 
through porcelain eyelets and over 
the wick saturated with the mois- 


Fig. 5. Sketch of system as employed 
at another prominent full-fashioned 
hosiery mill. 
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Photo of installation as 
sketched in Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


tening agent. It is then directed 
to the knitting elements of the ma- 
chine. This method is not advised 
for 30 denier nylon, because the 
weight of the yarn would make 
feeding unsatisfactory. 

The moistening wick-applicator 
is attached to the aluminum 
framework. 

By inverting the pirn, the yarn 
makes a minimum of right-angle 
turns before being knit, offering 
better control, according to the 
mill superintendent. There is no 
sloughing-off of the yarn because 
of the inverted pirn and gravity 
feed, it was said. 


AN EYE ON THE 


KNITTIN 


Since using this system there 
has been less consumption of mois- 
tening agent. 

Figures 3 and 4 are presented for 
the benefit of those mills desiring 
to adopt this device. The applicator 





Farmers Mill, Inc., recently formed 
to manufacture hosiery, has begun 
the erection of a one-story mill near 
Carrollton, Ga. Equipment and fa- 
cilities will be installed for the em- 
ployment of about 30 persons for 
initial operations. T. J. Lawler, pres- 
ident and treasurer of Lawler Hosiery 
Mills, Carrollton, heads the new or- 
ganization. 


Graham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., full-fashioned hosiery, has re- 
moved the mill to a new building in 
Burlington, N. C., where production 
will be carried out in the future. The 
company plans to increase the num- 
ber of hosiery machines from six to 
sixteen in the near future. 


Hudson Hosiery Co., Shelby, N. C., 
women’s hosiery, has let general con- 
tract for a one-story addition to the 
mill, to be used for looping, seam- 
ing, and boarding departments. Ad- 
ditional equipment will be installed 
for increased capacity. 


Acme-McCrary Hosiery Mills, 
Asheboro, N. C., women’s seamless 
hosiery, will proceed with the erec- 





G MILLS 


tion of a one-story addition for which 
general contract was recently award- 
ed. The cost is reported to be about 
$75,000, with equipment. 


Skyland Hosiery Co., recently char- 
tered with a capital of $48,000, plans 
the operation of a knitting mill in 
Asheville, N. C., for the manufacture 
of women’s hosiery. A. E. Rash and 
Vernell Brown, both of Asheville, are 
to head the concern. 


Kingcraft Hosiery Mills, Inc., has 
been organized to operate a mill in 
the vicinity of Matthews, N. C. Her- 
man and E. B. Dersch, both of Mat- 
thews, are the principal incorporators. 


Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Valdese, N. C., women’s seamless ho- 
siery and men’s half-hose, has ar- 
ranged a fund of about $730,000, for 
a proposed expansion and moderni- 
zation in the mills, including new 
buildings and installation of equip- 
ment for a large increased capacity. 


Lincoln Hosiery Mills, Ltd., St. 
Catherine’s, Ontario, Canada, has 
completed an addition which houses 
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is attached at “2” on the 


bottle 
sketch. 
Figures 5 and 6 show a system 
used by another prominent full- 
fashioned hosiery mill, for accom- 
plishing this same purpose. 


five additional full-fashioned knit- 
ting machines and a small dye house 
A second addition will be started 
next spring and will house the ma- 
chine shop. 


Caldwell Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Lenoir, N. C., has plans 
under way for the construction of a 
new two-story building to house the 
mills. 


A modernization program extend- 
ing throughout all departments has 
been completed at West Knitting 
Corp., Wadesboro, N. C., and includes 
the installation of new machinery and 
other equipment. The firm manufac- 
tures men’s, boys’, and children’s 
winter-weight underwear. 


Trumpet Hosiery Co., Traum- 
bauersville, Pa., has been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture and deal in 
hosiery and allied products, with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. The 
incorporators are Nelson M. Gehman, 
Quakertown, Pa., Joseph Jekot, and 
Henry V. Lesiter, both of Lansdale, 
Pa. 


Royal Underwear Co., Inc., Lees- 
port, Pa., changed its name on Decem- 
ber 1, and is now known as Diener 
Knitting Mills, Inc. The change was 
made, it is understood, to avoid con- 
fusion with several other concerns 
bearing the name Royal. 
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History 
of the 
Sewing 
Miachine 


By G. B. TOBEY 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 














Origina! model of first practical sewing machine patented in the U. S. 


MODERN manufacturers have little time to pause from 

the humdrum of business and industry to think of 
the origin and development of the production machinery 
that is in operation to produce their product. The sewing 
machine is a familiar fixture in most homes and in many 
factories. Something of the oriain and development of this 
familiar machine is presented here. 


IN THE process of manufacturing 

clothing, a tremendous 
amount of sewing is required. The 
increase of wealth among the peo- 
ple has given them the means ‘to 
obtain a greater volume and va- 
riety of clothing, and has thus pre- 
sented a larger market for the 
production of a greater volume of 
cloth. Today, the amount of sewing 
done is more than it ever has been 
before. 

The manufacturer of today gives 
little thought to the origin and de- 
velopment of the machinery that 
facilitates the tremendous output 
of his factory. His primary con- 
cern has to do with problems: of 
production, costs, maintenance, and 
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replacement. However, the origin 
and development of the sewing 
machine has not been entirely for- 
gotten in the years of progress. 
The sewing machine was one of 
the mechanical triumphs of the last 
century. As early as 1755, man’s 
ingenuity was applied to the prob- 
lem of building machinery that 
would ease the housewives’ labor 
in performing household duties. 
In that year, a patent was issued 
for a sewing machine that used a 
needle pointed at both ends with 
an eye in the middle. This was 
called a Tambour needle, and the 
machine was intended for em- 
broidering rather than for plain 
stitching. 


In 1829, a patent was granted 
in England, to Henry Bock, for a 
“tambouring machine.” The needle 
for this machine also had two 
points with an eye in the middle. 
This was definitely not a sewing 
machine. 

The first attempt to accomplish 
sewing by machinery was made by 
John Knowles, of Monkton, Ver- 
mont, who, in the year 1819, in- 
vented and constructed a sewing 
machine that is said to have been 
a success. This machine required 
but one thread, and produced a 
stitch similar to that made in hand 
sewing. 

The needle had a point at each 
end, and an eye in the middle. It 
passed back and forth through the 
cloth without changing’ ends. 
Knowles’ machine incorporated a 
device for feeding the work auto- 
matically, in conjunction with the 
action of the needle. It was found 
unsatisfactory because the work 
had to be moved straight forward, 
and it could only be used for sew- 
ing straight seams. After much un- 
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WORTH WHILE THINGS ENDURE... 


Joyous bells bid the old year farewell, and usher in the new one with a flourish just 


another of the worth while customs which have endured through the years. : 
Yes, good things endure; among them the reputation-of Aberfoyle Yarns, which have 
been helping, for over sixty years, to make cotton garments look better, feel better and wear 
longer. As ‘in the past; Aberfoyle is a standard of quality today. ThesNew Yedr will find us 
constantly striving to produce even finer yarns, and, as the New Year begins. it is a privilege 
to pause and extend our heartfelt thanks to the many customers and friends who have helped 


to build the Aberfoyle of yesterday and today. 
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Combined two-needle, in- 
termittent gathering, set- 
ing and stitching on 
Puffed Sleeves. 









Type 961-L 








You can save as much as fifty 
per cent of operating costs 
with Style 961-L. 

This machine gathers, sets 
and stitches Puffed Sleeves 
simultaneously, a task that 
heretofore required two and 
frequently three separate 
operations. 

Style 961-L is provided with 


a special gathering device 














which controls (at the will of the operator) the exact amount of 


gathering necessary for each sleeve. 


Producing a uniform, top-stitched, flat seam . . . No binding 


or overseaming necessary . . . Style 961-L ensures high quality 


production, and low maintenance costs. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin 870. It furnishes detailed 
information on Style 961-L. 
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successful effort to adapt his ma- 
chine to the general purposes of 
sewing, Mr. Knowles abandoned 
the invention. It appears that his 
machine embraced nearly all the 
essential features of a practical 
sewing machine. Mr. Knowles did 
not apply for a patent, and made 
only one machine. 


France’s Contribution 


France was the next contributor 
to the ranks of the sewing machine 
inventors. On July 17, 1830, a pat- 
ent was granted to Barthelemy 
Thimmonier, for a crocheting ma- 
chine which was adapted to sew- 
ing purposes. This machine had no 
feeding mechanisms whatever, and 
the material had to be moved by 
hand. It had a hooked needle, and 
a device called an “accroucheur,” 
to lay the thread on the hook after 
it had passed through the cloth. 
It used but one thread, and made 
a single tambour stitch. 

Crude though it may have been, 
the Thimmonier machine pro- 
duced a stitch which was so strong 
that it was extensively used by the 
inventor for the manufacture of 
uniforms for the army of Charles 
X. At one time, Thimmonier had 
eighty of these machines in opera- 
tion at his factory. The machines 
were all destroyed, and Thim- 
monier barely escaped with his 
life, when a mob became incensed 
with the idea that the machines 
would prevent the journeyman 
tailor from obtaining a livelihood. 

This setback did not discourage 
Thimmonier. He raised additional 
capital and built more machines, 
but these were also destroyed by a 
mob. This blow was too much, 
even for a man with such perse- 
verance as Thimmonier. In 1857, he 
died heartbroken, and in extreme 
poverty. 


First Lockstitch Machine 


Walter Hunt, an extremely in- 
genious and intelligent mechanic 
of New York, invented, manufac- 
tured, and sold a number of sew- 
ing machines between 1832 and 
1834. He was lacking in fore- 
sight, however, and failed to patent 
his invention. His machine made 
the lockstitch, and was the first 
machine known to employ this 
stitch. The stitch was formed of 
two threads, one from the needle, 


* 
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Elias Howe, Jr.. to whom was is- 
sued the first United States patent 
for a sewing machine. 


and one from the shuttle. They in- 
terlocked by a single turn or twist 
in the center of the fabric being 
sewn. 

In 1834, G. A. Arrowsmith pur- 
chased from Hunt the right to pro- 
cure a patent and engage in the 
manufacture of these machines. 
While the patent was pending, he 
became involved in financial dif- 
ficulties and was thereby unable 
to perfect the patent. 

Eighteen years after the original 
sale, Hunt repurchased his inven- 
tion from Arrowsmith and applied 
for a patent. The patent commis- 
sioner, however, decided he was 
not entitled to a patent by reason 
of his neglect and the sale of his 
patent rights. This was a severe 
blow, for had he been successful, 
he would have reaped the financial 
harvest gathered by Howe. 


First U. S. Patent 


The first patent issued in this 
country for a sewing machine was 
granted February 21, 1842, to J. J. 
Greenough, of Washington. This 
machine also used a needle having 
two points and one eye to make 
the shoemaker’s stitch. Whatever 
may have been its merits, it proved 
of no value to the public, and no 
machine except the model was ever 
built. 

A patent was granted, December 
27, 1843, to George R. Corlies, of 
Greenwich, N. Y., for a machine 
similar to Greenough’s. It had two 
eye-pointed needles which recipro- 
cated in horizontal paths through 
holes previously pierced in the ma- 
terial by awls. The fabric was 
held in place and fed to the needles 
by clamps which derived their 
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motions from cams on a revolving 
shaft. Nothing ever came of this 
invention, and no machines were 
ever made for use. 

The first really practical sewing 
machine was invented in 1845, and 
was patented September 10, 1846, 
by Elias Howe, Jr., of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. His patent covered 
the formation of a seam for uniting 
pieces of cloth, by the combined ac- 
tion of an eye-pointed needle and 
a shuttle, or their equivalent, in- 
terlocking two threads. 

His machine, as originally intro- 
ducec, combined a grooved and 
curved eye-pointed needle, a shut- 
tle, a holding and feeding device, 
a thread carrier and guide, etc. 
A loop of thread was thrust 
through the fabric by the needle, 
and the shuttle carried the lower 
thread through the loop, leaving in 
it a line of thread which was in- 
terlocked and drawn into the fab- 
ric. 


Many Difficulties 


The infancy of the sewing ma- 
chine, like that of many other im- 
portant inventions, was beset with 
difficulties. By the time Mr. Howe 
had completed his experiments, 
built the model, and secured the 
patent, he had completely ex- 
hausted his means. He could not 
manufacture machines’ without 
capital; and he could not obtain 
the capital he needed until the 
utility of his invention had been 
demonstrated by practical use. 

After failing in his effort to en- 
list the aid of capitalists in this 
country, he went to Europe. An 
English patent on his invention 
was secured, but he allowed it to 
be taken in the name of another 
party residing there. The party 
lost confidence in the invention, 
never did much with it, and Howe 
never realized anything from it. 
He decided to return to this coun- 
try and try his luck once more. 

His financial condition was so 
poor that he was obliged to pawn 
his effects to pay his wife’s pas- 
sage, and to work as an ordinary 
deck hand for his own. Upon ar- 
rival, he resumed his old employ- 
ment as a journeyman mechanic, 
for a livelihood. 

During the first four years suc- 
ceeding the date of Howe’s patent, 
several improvements over his in- 
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Back of every great development in Textiles stands the Bobbin. 


A designer’s inspiration sets spinning mills humming’ all 
over America ... calling for more yards of fine fabrics ... 


more responsibility for the Bobbin. 


To meet this problem of increased production in throwing oper- 
ations, Cloverleaf-Freeland develops a strong Bobbin for 
spinning machinery balanced to assure top performance. 
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leaf-Freeland—planning that builds great Bobbins. 
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New England Representative: ; 
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vention were introduced. It was 
not until the fifth year after his 
patent was obtained that improve- 
ments appeared more rapidly. This 
period may be considered the first 
indication of success in the practi- 
cal application of Howe’s inven- 
tion. 

On the 12th of November, 1850, 
a patent was issued to Allen B. 
Wilson, of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, covering an improvement 
called the “rotating hook,” which 
served as a complete substitute for 
the shuttle on Howe’s machine. 
This constituted the beginning of 
the firm known as Wheeler & 
Wilson. 


On the 11th of November, 1851, 
a patent was granted to Grover & 
Baker, of Boston, for a machine 
invented by William O. Grover of 
that firm. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of this machine was a device 
called a “circular needle,” which 
also served as a substitute for the 
shuttle. In the summer of 1851, 
Mr. Grover, without knowledge of 
what Wilson had done, invented a 
feed device similar to Wilson’s. A 
patent for this device was issued 
to Grover & Baker, June 22, 1852. 
Both inventions were used in the 
manufacture of sewing machines. 


In September, 1850, Isaac M. 
Singer, of New York City, com- 
pleted a machine, for which a pat- 
ent was issued to I. M. Singer & 
Co., on the 12th of August, 1851. 
This machine, though it contained 
several improvements, bore a 
closer resemblance to Howe’s ma- 
chine than either the Wheeler & 
Wilson, or Grover & Baker ma- 
chine. Singer had less trouble pro- 
ducing his machine, and was the 
first in the market, but the others 
followed soon after. Thus, with 
nearly an even start, those three 
companies commenced the manu- 
facture of their respective ma- 
chines. 


Public Resistance 


Singer should be credited for 
convincing the skeptical public of 
the practical advantages to be de- 
rived from machine sewing. He 
literally forced the machine on the 
public. He exhibited the machine 
at fairs; he canvassed neighbor- 
hoods, and if a housewife refused 
him admittance to her home, he 
would set the machine up on the 
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Aunt Maggie stayed 
indignant for 
15 years 


Thirty years ago we built a little 


frame church in our town. Everybody 


helped and when we were through there 
was $500 left in the New Church Fund. 
After some thought we decided to keep 
the fund intact and build it up each year. 

Aunt Maggie was indignant when she 
heard about it. “Did you ever hear the 
beat?” she scoffed. “That money should be 
put to some use.” 

From that day on for 15 years, Aunt 
Maggie tried to think of ways to spend the 
New Church Fund—an electric stove for 
the Ladies’ Aid, a special contribution to 
foreign missions, a trip to Chicago for the 
children’s choir. 

Today we have a new debt-free 
church and a new New Church Fund. You 


see, Aunt Maggie never convinced us. 


Take a look at your last Financial State- 
ment: Are you carrying the money that you 
charge off for Depreciation as a “current” or as 
a “fixed” (plant) asset? . . . Is it money in the 
bank or is it money that you owe to yourself? 

Write today on your business stationery for 
your copy of “Good Housekeeping in Business” 
—a pamphlet which presents what we believe to 
be a logical basis for handling depreciation 
money. We will be glad to send it to you. 
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Charm Collection... Lovely ladies choose the clear, sheer beauty 


ot tull-tashioned stockings to include with their treasured possessions. 


It’s the same with full-fashioned stocking manufacturers. They choose 
TMW Needles because they’re “‘ Fixture Drawn’’*. This special TM W 
patented process holds the needles straight and true; assures finer 
qualities in full-fashioned knitting. Let us put your needle bars in 
shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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James E. A. Gibbs, inventor of the 
first single-thread chainstitch sew- 
ing machine. 


veranda and stitch on it until her 
womanly curiosity overcame her 
prejudice, and she would step out 
to see the machine work. 

To see was to be conquered. It 
would be a gross exaggeration to 
say that every demonstration re- 
sulted in a sale, but it may be 
fairly said that this man and his 
agents did much to popularize the 
sewing machine and to overcome 
the prejudice against against it. 

The Singer, the Wheeler & Wil- 
son, and the Grover & Baker ma- 
chines were placed on the market 
at about the same time. During 
these five years, the three com- 
panies were greatly embarrassed 
by the claims of Howe. His patent 
was skillfully drawn, and included 
the forming of a seam by means of 
a curved needle acting in combina- 
tion with an oscillating shuttle. 

After five long years of discour- 
agement, the tide of circumstances 
finally turned-in favor of Howe. 
The infringement of his patent by 
the three companies, accomplished 
what he had never been able to do 
himself. Many machines were dis- 
tributed and, the utility of the sew- 
ing machine was demonstrated. 
These infringements furnished the 
occasion for legal proceedings, and 
the validity of his patent was es- 
tablished by judicial decisions. 

Of the suits brought by Mr. 
Howe against those three com- 
panies, one resulted in a judgment 
in his favor, and the other two 
were settled before decisions had 
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been reached. At this time, an ar- 
rangement was agreed upon by Mr. 
Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, I. M. 
Singer & Co., and Grover & Baker, 
and each of the three companies 
was licensed to manufacture sew- 
ing machines. The protection of 
Howe’s patent was assured for the 
remainder of the term for which it 
had been granted. Howe was to 
receive a royalty of ten dollars on 
each machine made and sold. After 
a certain number had been pro- 
ducd, a reduced patent rental be- 
came effective. 


The contract by which that ar- 
rangement was perfected was dat- 
ed October 10, 1856, and is known 
as the “Albany Agreement.” By its 
provisions, those four parties con- 
stituted a combination for the mu- 
tual protection of their several pat- 
ents. The combination exercised an 
important influence upon the sew- 
ing machine interests of the coun- 
try. 


Cheap Machines Unsuccessful 


While these inventions were be- 
ing introduced, there were other 
difficulties to be overcome. These 
difficulties included the incredulity 
of the public, the trouble of teach- 


ing operatives, the indisposition of * 


manufacturers to adopt new meth- 
ods of doing business, the disincli- 
nation of tailors and seamstresses 
to welcome the sewing machine, 
and, last but not least, the intro- 
duction of an inferior class of ma- 
chines that were sold at lower 
prices. The inferior machines did 
much to impair the confidence of 
the public in the utility of the sew- 
ing machine. However, the public 
became convinced of the worthless 
character of the cheaply made ma- 
chines, and the result was an ad- 
vantage to those who were inter- 
ested in the manufacture and sale 
of good machines. 

From 1852 to 1857, no new ma- 
chine of marked improvement was 
introduced. The efforts of most in- 
ventors were directed, not so 
much to the improvement of the 
sewing machine, as to the produc- 
tion of a cheaper machine. 

The next invention that pos- 
sessed any special merits of im- 
provement, was a machine invent- 
ed by James E. A. Gibbs, of the 
village of Raphine Rockbridge 
County, Virginia. A patent was is- 
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sued for his machine on June 2, 
1857. The merit claimed for this 
machine was the attainment of 
greater simplicity to achieve more 
adaptability. 


One Thread Stitch 


Gibbs was born in 1829, and at 
the age of 16, set out to earn his 
way in the world. He worked at 
odd jobs until 1850, at which time 
he settled at Huntersville, in what 
is now Pocahontas County, West 
Virginia. 

It was here that young Gibbs 
saw a crude picture of a sewing 
machine in a newspaper. The lower 
thread did not show, and he as- 
sumed that only one thread was 
used. This aroused his curiosity, 
and he attempted to figure out 
how the machine worked. Using a 
flexible root of the mountain ivy, 
he solved the riddle to his own sat- 
isfaction, and thought no more of 
it. 

It was not until some months 
later that he saw a sewing ma- 
chine. To his amazement, he dis- 
covered that the mountain ivy root 
solution was a vast improvement 
over the old “lockstitch” employed 
by machines at that time. The 


Original model of single-thread 
chainstitch sewing machine invent- 
ed: by James E. A. Gibbs in 1855. 
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This new “pulsating” principle for dyeing heavy woolen and worsted yarns 
in skein form has been applied for the first time in this country in the new 
Smith-Drum Pulsating Skein Dyeing Machine. The operation provides for 
automatic starting and stopping of the pump motor, according to a pre- 


determined cycle. The dye liquor is forced through the skeins intermittently 
in a downward direction only. The results and savings which it makes 
possible are little short of revolutionary. 


LEVEL SHADE AND UNIFORM QUALITY—No other skein dyeing machine for heavy 
woolen and worsted yarns can match this new Smith-Drum Machine for 
levelness of shade or for uniformity of dyeing results. 


YARN FREE FROM SNARLS— Because the intermittent flow is in one direction only 
... downward ... the yarn does not become felted or tangled, but remains 
in perfect condition for winding. 


LOW LIQUOR RATIO—This new machine provides for an extremely low liquor 
to yarn ratio (approximately 10 to 1) . .. and results in appreciable savings 
in dyestuffs, chemicals, water and steam. 


LESS FLOOR SPACE—The capacity of the machine is between 2 and 3 times 
greater than other types of skein dyeing machines of equal size, for heavy 
woolen and worsted yarn. 


EASY TO CHANGE COLORS— Because there are no false bottom, steam pipes or 
other obstructions within the stainless steel dye tank, no foreign matter 
from previous dyes can collect. Consequently, colors may be changed after 
only a simple rinse. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL— Entire operation is automatically controlled, elimina- 
ting the human element and insuring uniform results. 


The Smith-Drum Pulsating Skein Dyeing Machine is built in sizes of 100 
Ibs. to 1,000 Ibs. capacity per batch. Write for complete information. 
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Supreme Body Size 
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slitting and sewing of 
side seams and matching 
of stripes on polo shirts 
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right off the machine at 
the amazing rate of 100 
yards an hour. 
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proper Body Size Model 
MJ to knit the garment 
sizes in demand at your 
mill. 


KNITTING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
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thought occurred to him that if a 
reliable seam could be made with 
one thread instead of two, less 
machinery would be_ required. 
Greater simplicity appeared to be 
of great importance, ¢specially in 
an instrument for géneral family 
use. He at onceset himself to 
work, and soon invented a new 
kind of stitch. Only one thread was 
required, yet the stitch possessed 
merit for general use, and was 
equal to any stitch made with two 
threads. 

Gibbs thought he could build a 
machine independent of several 
basic patents held by the other 
sewing machine companies. He lost 
much valuable time before taking 
his patented stitch to Philadelphia 
in the latter part of 1857. Here he 
met James Willcox, who dealt in 
all kinds of notions and inven- 
tions, and aroused his interest in 
the chain stitch machine. On the 
18th day of February, 1859, a li- 
cense was obtained and the manu- 
facture of the machines was start- 
ed under the name of Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Company. 


War Stops Progress 


After some financial reverses, 
the company was just getting into 
mass production at Providence, 
Rhode Island, when Gibbs heard 
of the firing on Fort Sumter and 
the “Star of the West.” This, of 
course, meant the beginning of the 
Civil War. He knew that if South 
Carolina had to fight, so would 
Virginia; so without time for busi- 
ness arrangements, he left the fac 
tory for his native Virginia. 

He served in the Confederate 
Army, and fought in General 
Hunter’s invasion of the Valley. At 
the close of the Civil War, Gibbs 
had only a run-down farm and 
feeble health. He had to get to 
New York, for the company had 
not heard from him in four long 
years, and he had not received any 
word as to whether or not the 
company existed. He bor- 
rowed a broadcloth suit from a 
brother-in-law and obtained a 
small sum of money from his 
neighbors, and set out for New 
York to learn the fate of his ma- 
chine. 


still 


Business Survived 


When Gibbs walked into the of- 
fice, he found Mr. Willcox seated 


Charles H. Willcox, builder of the 
first model of the Willcox & Gibbs 
lockstitch machine. 


at his desk, as were his two sons. 
After talking over the past four 
years, Mr. Willcox told Gibbs that 
many machines had been sold tc 
make uniforms for Union soldiers 
during the war, and there was 
$10,000 to his credit in the bank. 

Mr. Gibbs continued to work 
with the sewing machine company 
until 1886, when he retired in af- 
fluence to his country home in 
Virginia. Just before his death in 
1902, Mr. Gibbs said, “No useful 
machine ever was invented by one 
man; and all first attempts to do 
work by machinery, previousl): 
done by hand, have been failures. 
It is only after several able in- 
ventors have failed, that some one 
with the mental power to combine 
the efforts of others with his own, 
at last produces a machine that is 
practical. Sewing machines are ne 
exception to this.” 


Illustrating the stitches made on 
three types of sewing machines in use 
today. Top sketch illustrates the dou- 
ble-thread “shuttle” or lockstitch, 
which is now referred to as U. S. 
Standard Stitch Type 301. At center 
is sketch of the “double-loop” stitch, 
now referred to as U. S. Standard 
Stitch Type 401. Below is the single- 
thread, “twisted-loop” or chain stitch, 
now known as U. S. Standard Stitch 
Type 101. 
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It should be noted that the 
progress of invention during the 
nineteenth century brought three: 
types of sewing machines into use. 

First: Those making the double- 
thread, “shuttle,” or “lockstitch,”’ 
as incorporated in the Howe, 
Wheeler & Wilson, and Singer ma 
chines. 

Second: Those making the “dou- 
ble-loop,” or “Grover & Baker 
Stitch.” 

Third: Those making the single- 
thread, “twisted-loop” or “Willcoy: 
& Gibbs Stitch.” 

It is conceded that Howe was, 
and has always been honored as 
the inventor of the sewing ma- 
chine. However, improvements and 
successful introduction should be 
credited to the inventive genius of 
Wilson, Grover, Singer, and the 
enterprise of their respective com- 
panies. If Walter Hunt had not 
been so lacking in foresight, hav- 
ing failed to patent his invention 
in 1834, he would have reaped the 
financial harvest gathered by 
Howe. His machine incorporated 
the curved eye-pointed needle in 
conjunction with a shuttle, which 
was the basic principle of the 
Howe machine. 

The Wheeler and Wilson ma- 
chine, invented and patented in 
1850, was quite similar to the 
Howe machine. Two improvements 
were introduced on this machine. 
One was a new device for feeding 
the cloth, termed the “two-motion 
feed,” and the other was a shuttle, 
pointed at each end which made a 
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stitch for each movement. On 
Howe’s machine the shuttle had to 
make two moves each stitch. 

The Singer machine, though it 
contained . several improvements, 
bore a closer resemblance to 
Howe’s, in its general construction, 
than either of the other two ma- 
chines. These three companies 
commenced the manufacture of 
their respective machines at ap- 
proximately the same time. 

Four companies patented and 
marketed sewing machines that in- 
cluded the same basic principles. 
Neither Howe, Wilson, Grover, nor 
Singer could be considered the 
original inventors of the sewing 
machine because all four machines 
were similar. 

On the other hand, there has 
never been any question as to who 
invented the first single-thread 
chainstitch. When James E. A. 
Gibbs appeared on the scene in 
1857, with his original “twisted- 
loop” or chainstitch, no machine 
of that type had ever been heard 
of. Gibbs alone produced a ma- 
chine which was to him an entire- 
ly original invention. 


Underwear Output Below Demand 


Knitted underwear items that nor- 
mally are of great significance in 
consumer supply, such as women’s, 
children’s and infant’s goods, contin- 
ue in under-supply, it is reported in 
the markets. Some of the official es- 
timates seem to indicate this lack of 
suitable supply, at the quoted prices, 
amounts to one-third. That is, two 
customers out of three this month 
have failed to find what they seek 
from the quality angle, at prices 
which they believe are reasonable. 
This is what the Washington reports 
seem to show. 

In other sections of the underwear 
industry, availability of suppliers for 
wholesale and retail outlets during 
latter part of 1947 also appears to 
have been less than distributors of 
these items counted on. In some quar- 
ters, as usual, department buyers 
contend that the mills have been 
holding back production. They ex- 
plain that, as mill costs for yarn and 
labor have advanced, the manufact- 
urers have had to produce a scarcity 
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atmosphere in the finished goods, so 
as to profitably dispose of production. 

Interviews with manufacturers 
tend to dispell this view. The pro- 
ducers show that: (1) Yarns have 
advanced materially, but the knitters 
largely are covered ahead until next 
April at least, at better prices; (2) In 
some cases labor costs have in- 
creased, but shortly after Labor Day 
the mills foresaw greater outlay for 
help and provided for it; (3) Most 
mills have been able to set up re- 
serves against slow collections and 
credit losses. 

It is outlined that the underwear 
industry for the most part is solidly 
financed and has a long record of 
profitable operations, so that when 
an individual concern needs tempor- 
ary financial support it is promptly 
available at low rates of interest 
from the local banks. 

On balance, the production figures 
appear to indicate that the under- 
wear sources are in good position to 
accept commitments from all outlets 
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The higher speeds and heavier packages ban- 
dled by Torrington Needle Bearing equipped 
spindles are typical of the advantages gained 
by the application of these efficient anti-friction 
units in a wide range of textile machinery. 
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whose credit status has been preser- 
ved. As viewed by leaders in this in- 
dustry, the outlook now seems favor- 
able. 

It is to be noted that the industry 
and government reports applying tv 
knitwear cover a very wide range of 
individual items, and each of these 
is of primary importance to one or 
more of the distributors. Included are 
women’s and misses’ bloomers, panties 
and vests; also the various types of 
such garments. In the category of 
children’s wear, it is explained, there 
is even a greater variety. This applies 
also to infant’s wear in the knitwear 
field, which embraces a number of 
special items never included in the 
other groups. 

It is stressed by observers in this 
industry that obviously producers 
follow their own inclinations, and 
during the latter part of 1947 they 
mostly aimed to fit production into 
the lines most favored by retail dis- 
tribution. At this writing, the for- 
ward plans of the majority of such 
producers have not yet been dis- 
closed for 1948. 

There is, however, one thing that 


is common among the reports ob- 
tained from underwear manufact- 
urers, and that is the general object- 
ion they make to the broad increases 
in their yarn costs since Labor Day, 
1947, and the outlook that spinners 
will continue to seek higher rates for 
suitable knitting yarns. 

Replying to inquiries, the spinners’ 
spokesmen advance the following ex- 
planations: In large part, yarns cost 
more because: (a) Spinners’ manu- 
facturing costs have risen; (b) Labor 
has obtained higher wage rates since 
last summer, and it is indicated the 
union leaders will offer new de- 
mands before next spring; (c) Cus- 
tomers require better quality yarns 
and lately have insisted on being as- 
sured of supplies through distant de- 
livery periods. 

In the case of yarns, therefore, 
knitwear costs at the present seem 
likely to remain high to the end that 
some knitters who previously aimed 
toward larger production of better- 
grade merchandise, may have to tem- 
porize their programs and content 
themselves with using  lowercost 
types of yarn 


Discount Practices Questioned 


While knitwear manufacturers 
have not yet taken an active part in 
the discussion, industry spokesmen 
state the controversy regarding jus- 
tification for cash discounts is being 
watched closely, because the produ- 
cers occupy a dual role in this re- 
spect, in that they receive cash dis- 
counts on their mill supplies and 
many other items they buy, and their 
time-honored practice has been to 
grant similar discounts to their cus- 
tomers for prompt payment. 

In their role of sellers, it is indicat- 
ed, the manufacturers appear to be- 
lieve that granting of cash discounts 
now has no economic value, but is 
simply a carryover from by-gone 
times, when money was a lot scarcer 
than it has been in recent years. 
Credit risks often become serious 
gambles. And, it cost more to col- 
lect past-due debts than it now does. 
The opposing view is that cash dis- 
counts still remain a business asset, 
because they hasten collections and, 
in some cases, they prevent or reduce 
bad-debt losses. 

This latter point of view is shared 
by retail and wholesale distributors, 
as indicated. by their resistance to 
previous attempts by some textile 
apparel sources to eliminate what 
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was then termed the “discount nuis- 
ance.” 

A survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
is said to have disclosed that a good 
many manufacturers in the various 
lines have discovered that the origin 
of their discount methods has been 
“lost in antiquity.”” They presume, it 
is said, that cash discounts originally 
were set up because the money-loan 
rates then prevailing were an im- 
portant item to the majority of their 
customers, and to themselves. 

Accordingly, the high lending 
rates then prevailing for business 
funds, it is explained, more or less 
governed the rate of’ discount that 
sellers offered their customers. It is 
cited that today business funds can 
easily be borrowed for a fraction of 
what it cost a generation ago, but 
discount rates have scarcely begun 
to reflect this change. 

A number of knitwear manufactur- 
ers express the view that, as a tradi- 
tional practice in the industry, cash 
discounts should be retained, but on a 
more realistic basis, so ‘that the actual 
accommodation ought to be figures in 
the neighborhood of the prevailing 
interest rate for commercial bank 
loans. At the same time, others add, 
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cash discounts ought still to be 
pitched at a high enough level to 
encourage prompt payment, anda 
should remain in line with the prac- 
tices of competitors and take into 
consideration the long-established 
customs still in effect in wholesale 
and retail channels of distribution. 


As to the present actual advantages 
of cash discounts, some of the ex- 
perts contend this practice long ago 
became simply a “psychological 
trick,” because normally the cost is 
figured into the prices of the items 
disposed of, and there is no genuine 
saving to the customers who pay 
promptly... What really happens, it 
is claimed, is that the tardy payer is 
penalized by losing his discount priv- 
ilege, but other observers assert that 
this condition is very flexible from 
the standpoint that in the knitwear 
and other lines, regular accounts fre- 
quently are allowed to deduct their 
ordinary discounts, even if payments 
are received on a date beyond the 
formal expiration of the discount 
privilege. 

As noted, knitwear manufacturer 
have taken no definite position as to 
discounts, but the various associa- 
tion executives are said to be watch- 
ing the trend of this controversy 
Some of the latter say they have in- 
quired into the practices now pre- 
vailing abroad, in England and else- 
where, and from their information it 
appears as if the approach there to- 
ward modernizing discount methods 
has been more progressive than in 
this country 

For example, in recent offers from 
England of materials and finished 
merchandise. it has been noted that 
the quoted prices are net, which 
takes into account ‘as of a certain 
date) the rate of exchange and the 
“clean landed cost” of the merchan- 
dise, even including brokerage fees 
and the import duties, if there are 
any. 


Watch Unit Volume 
Of Retail Sales 


According to the “break downs” 
furnished by some of the regional 
Federal Reserve banks, as to retail 
disposal in their areas of certain out- 
standing categories of consumer 
goods, the movement in units of mer- 
chandise during fourth quarter of 
1947, and earlier, lapsed definitely 
although dollar-volume of _ retail 
sales, as reported to them -contin- 
uously showed an increase when 
compared with the like 1946 period. 

In the knitwear field, observers 
mention this as_ indicating that, 
whereas the retail and wholesale out 
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lets for underwear, hosiery, outer- 
wear, etc., are reported to have sub- 
stantially built up their inventories 
and appear to have ordered a con- 
siderable aggregate of merchandise 
for deliveries extending over the next 
several months, it still remains to be 
seen whether the public will have 
the means and the will to patronize 
the retailers on the scale witnessed 
since early last fall. 

The point is being urged among 
knitwear authorities that manufac- 
turing costs during the latter part of 
1947 rose faster than the producers 
were able to pass them along—and 
this takes into account that where 
manufacturers already enjoyed am- 
ple margins for gross profit, they 
voluntarily absorbed a part of their 
increased costs so as to sustain vol 
ume of distribution. It is cited by 
some observers that even the most 
progressive knitwear manufacturer 
cannot hope to offset by economies 
and greater efficiency all of the 
higher costs that :became effective 
over the past few months. 

Therefore, eventually, the major 
portion of such cost increase must 
eventually be passed along to the 
retailers, and it remains for them to 
put the merchandise to a test this 
winter and during the early spring. 
This consideration, it is admitted, 
points up the fact that some retailers 
are better positioned than others, to 
continue liberal sales at their full 
markups. It also is stressed that in 
some areas of the U. S., economic 
conditions have deteriorated—that is, 
less employment, etc. 

As regards the distribution by re- 
tailers of knitwear during the period 
beyond mid-winter, it is explained, 
a lot depends on their ability to at- 
tract store traffic by offering quality 
goods at attractive prices, so as to 
aid in the disposal of merchandise 
they had to carry over from 1947. It 
is indicated that in many cases the 


ability of retailers to bridge over the 
mid-winter lull will have a definite 
effect on the extent of the pre-Easter 
sales of knitwear, etc. 

In this connection, it is noted by 
some that makers of branded knit- 
wear are among those against whom 
some complaints have been lodged 
by a number of retailers who claim, 
in effect, that they have been shut 
off from additional branded supplies 
in some categories, but at the same 
time they were informed the manu- 
facturers were seeking new accounts. 
Therefore, it is reported, some stores 
that found themselves in this posi- 
tion, have requested a show-down as 
to supplies in the future from the 
branded sources they have been pa- 
tronizing. 

This reputed condition, it is said, 
indicates that with general demand 
for branded, advertised merchandise 


so active recently in the knitwear 
field, some producers may have de- 
cided to concentrate supplies along 
the lines of least resistance, and ac- 
cordingly the individual concerns in 
the retail field that have been shown 
to be poor outlets are gradually be- 
ing eliminated. Observers agree that 
when it is considered that profitable 
disposal of finished goods must be 
the criterion for manufacturers, weak 
sellers have to be weeded out. 

It remains, however, that some re- 
tailers who have relied on certain 
knitwear items as branded leaders in 
their individual promotions, now are 
doubtful whether they can assemble 
enough on-hand goods for special 
offerings. They claim they have 
been unable to get assurance from 
manufacturers of prompt support for 
their merchandising plans. 


Fundamentals Urged in Mills’ Costs 


Commentators in the knitwear 
field underline that future handling 
of the cost-of-living equation is very 
likely to be dictated largely (from 
the government’s standpoint) by the 
requirements of political strategy 
during most of 1948. Into this equa- 
tion knitwear will enter as it is in- 
cluded by government spokesmen 
along with all other textiles, it is 
asserted. 

Therefore, at some later time man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, and the re- 
tailers are likely to be called on to 
justify their costs and quotations. The 
aim from the political angle, it is 
claimed, will be to single out certain 
segments of industry to stand as tar- 
gets for political assault as being 
profiteers. So that Administration 
policies, based on grants of authority 
made long ago, but mostly forgotten 
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by the public, may seem to be jus 
tified. 

It is assumed that in the expectea 
inquiries into the cost-of-living, man- 
ufacturers’ costs and reported profits 
will be spot-lighted, and, whereas 
the reported profits partly are a mat- 
ter of bookkeeping practice, the ac- 
tual costs are mainly a matter of pub- 
lic record. 

If this published cost record of 
raw and semi-manufactured materi- 
als can be substantiated, it should 
follow that the average manufacturer 
of knitwear must largely rely on his 
basic costs, such as for labor and 
materials. And both such costs have 
reached current levels principally be- 
cause the government, with consent 
of Congress, set up arbitrary regula- 
tions to dictate labor outlay and to 
subsidize raw materials in textiles 
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for the benefit of cotton and wool 


sources. 


In such a process of cost justifica- 
tion, it is explained, for most man- 
ufacturers of underwear, hosiery, and 
outerwear the most convenient start- 
ing point is their yarn costs which 
for some months have been entirely 
beyond their control, but which have 
largely reacted in a manner that 
was to be expected, so that even the 
yarn spinners seem to have their 
own defense against any charges that 
they have taken unjustified profits 
over the last several months. 


This is not to be construed, ob- 
servers insist, that in their opinion, 
merchandise profiteering has been 
absent in knitwear and allied textile 
garment lines since last summer. In 
this respect it is urged that manu- 
facturers obviously have no way of 
knowing in advance how long their 
selling season may last. According- 
ly, the time to accumulate a backlog 
of profits is when the goods have an 
active market. Therefore, the way to 
harvest reserves for company use is 
to sell always to best advantage in 
the ordinary course of competition. 

As one of the items which, it is 
expected, many manufacturers would 
rely on to justify their pricing of 
end-products, the prices many of 
them have had to pay for supplies of 
various types of yarns are deemed 
likely to be important, so that any 
government inquiry into manufac- 
turers’ costs and prices in this field 
is expected to uncover almost im- 
mediately this salient feature. 

On the other hand, manufacturers 
often join with yarn distributors in 
supporting the view that by and 
large the government’s long contin- 
ued program for supporting agricul- 
tural values has had a large part in 
elevating the market prices of the 
natural textile fibers to their present 
level and thereby influencing higher 
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prices for the alternative types of 
synthetic yarns. 

Accordingly, when the test comes, 
knitwear authorities say they hope 
this feature will be given due prom- 
inence, from the standpoint that 
those involved in the forthcoming 
price inquiries will be shown to have 
been instrumental in fastening this 
high-cost regime onto the textile ap- 
parel industry, including knitwear. 


Disposal Becomes 
A Let More Costly 


During the December pre-holiday 
retail selling period, a number of 
long established stores, including 
some of the largest in the country, 
were reported to have been confront- 
ed with much larger operating costs 
than they provided for in their de- 
partmental budgets. Construing this 
in terms of retail markups, and the 
possible markdowns that may become 
expedient later on, observers in the 
knitwear industry point out that 
manufacturers who during the last 
half of 1947 became more liberal in 
granting credit accomodations, should 
expect soon to give more careful 
scrutiny to outstanding accounts for 
the following reasons: 

(1)It seems to be indicated that 
distribution costs in 1948 will contin- 
ue to enlarge. 

(2) To maintain adequate selling 
staffs probably will cost more. 

(3) Advertising and other promo- 
tional efforts, it is cited, undoubtedly 
will become more expensive. 

(4) Therefore, it may turn out 
that in 1948 there will be a decline 
fn net profits of retailers, on the 
average, and this might apply not 
only to knitwear and general mer- 
chandise, but also to appliance and 
home-furnishings stores. 


(5) Accordingly, business casual- 
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ties among the retailers may in- 
crease later on, and among these 
failures there may be some that di- 
rectly affect the interests of the knit- 
wear manufacturers. 

It also is stressed by industry 
spokesmen that in 1948 it is to be 
anticipated that there will be further 
uptrend in living costs, which would 
continue and intensify the effects ex- 
perienced during 1947 and earlier, 
and in some lines probably would 
bring about a further decline in unit 
purchases by the public of some 
items offered by the knitwear mills. 
The further point is urged that if 
living costs rise enough to diminish 
consumer buying, it will sooner or 
later signal a re-examination of mer- 
chandise inventories carried by re- 
tailers, wholesalers, and manufac- 
turers. 

Observers whose counsel leans to- 
ward caution are ready to admit that 
unit retail sales of “soft goods” in 
most categories have not kept pace 
with the rise in dollar-volume sales. 
They contend that this is a consider- 
ation that ought to have weight with 
the manufacturers, because if future 
sales of merchandise are to sustain 
the present high rate of production, 
unit sales count most. 

Thus far, they concede, spendable 
income was able during 1947 to sus- 
tain a very high dollar-volume of re- 
tail business, but they contend that 
at the present high level of prices 
any decline in income for the general 
public is likely to greatly exaggerate 
the degree of inflation that is embra- 
ced in other components of the over- 
all economic equation. 

In developing this angle, these ob- 
servers emphasize that, in their c- 
pinion, the real economic status of 
the average retail consumer deterior- 
ated during final 1947 quarter, and 
this trend has been carried over into 
1948. 
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=! Takes (cee Time 


for Loading, Heating, 
Lacing, Doffing, Cleaning 











Produced at 
Five Conveniently Located Plants: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
























DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


General Offices - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. | Gi 
PRE (Gives you Hore 
) po 
SARGENT stock prver G Time for the actual 


MODERN-AUTOMATIC dye runs which 
; build your profit 


; AND it pays its way handsomely by 

cutting water and steam costs lower than 
ever. Everything YOU'VE ever wanted in 
a dye box has been incorporated in 


The New 


BLICKMAN 
Co Fully Enclosed 
J“), Stainless Steel 
reat a a. eS Dye Box 


for the volume of its high production. 
small floor space tor the volu deities ete 


S. BLICKMAN, Inc. 


201 GREGORY AVENUE - WEEHAWKEN, WN. 3 


Manvfacturers of stainless steel textil i 
hur i @ equipment, dye bo 
linings, cylinders, dry cans, rolls, hoods, joie = 























for Drying Wool, Cotton, Rayon, 
Other Synthetic Fibres, Rags 


The Sargent Automatic Stock Dryer meets all V9/ 


modern requirements of textile mills for fest, 


trouble-free production, at minimum cost. 


l 
| 
| 
! 









The new, Fisher Type Rotary Feed 
which has replaced the conventional 
spiked Apron Type Feeder Its high-velocity, pressure-type fans are directly \ 
e machine is vibration-free. 





+ 
connected to standard frame, ball-bearing motors. Th 


Stock is carried on the Conveyor of heavy-gauge steel section 
work required. The Conveyor presents @ 


able-speed, covered chain drive. Some 


low steam consumption; 


al flights which are 





built to specifications for the type of 
constantly smooth surface, traveling on a vari 


of its other features include: highly efficient heating coils; 
for easy inspection of work in travel. 





heavily insulated removable hinged panels 
ease of cleaning; 8 minimum of maintenance cost. 





thermostatic controls; 
affording @ maximum area of drying surface, 





requires unusually 





Please write us for complete details. 
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MODERNIZE with Carso- 
MATIC INFRA-RED Radiant Heat 
Generators (Gas-fired or Elec- 
tric). For use with tenters—for 
‘complete drying (including sel- 
vage), palmers (ensuring double 
the life of the blankets), curing 
boxes, printing machines, 
slashers, singeing machines, etc. 
Astonishing results! 


Write for Bulletin C. 
CARBOMATIC CORPORATION — Infra Red Div. 


Pioneers in Textile Intra-Red 
24-81 47th St., Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
IN CANADA — CANADIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERING LTD. "Rs 
980 St. Antoine Street, Montreal 


Begin with the Finish | pwr ee. 
of CARTER TRAVELERS W af 1' Bp 0 id AT | c 


INFRA-RED RADIANT HEAT 


Fy Electri t 











The jewel-like finish of CARTER 


> a 





TRAVELERS is far more than mere 





dressing up. It is the result of a scien- 





tifically developed process that pro- 
duces a smooth, hard surface with 


the highest possible resistance to — 


; : #. 
frictional wear. : ) 


This superior finish is one impor- 
tant reason why CARTER TRAVELERS 
last longer, wear less on expensive 


rings. It’s a reason why you will get mz - = 
| cetic Acid 


long, trouble-free performance and ; 
strong, uniform yarns when you spe- Methanol 
cify CARTER TRAVELERS. i : 

Products of Destructive 


Distillation of Hardwood 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY — Produced by — 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. Tennessee Products 
GASTONIA N.C . 
& Chemical Corp. 


General Offices: Nashville, Tennessee 
Eastern Sales Offices: 


R. D HUGHES SALES CO, i812 SoutrH Main Srreer, DALLAS, TEXAS 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. } 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO , 47 Cotsorne St.,. TORONTO |, CANADA j 
j 





REPRESENTATIVES 





Cc. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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PRESSURE VESSELS 


TE 


FOR THE 


XTILE INDUSTRY " 
* 


Long and wide experience in 


the 


design and fabrication of 


bleaching kiers, starch kettles, 


and 


vats and vessels of all types 


for the textile industry, enables 
us to offer you superior service 
on these products. 


Our facilities provide for the 
construction of all types of 
processing vessels, in stainless 


clad 


steel, Monel metal, special 


alloy steels and kindred materi- 
als — with riveted joints and 
electrically welded. 


Submit your problems to our 
engineering department. 




















GRINDER HINT ..... 


Much Traverse Grinder wear can 
be prevented by changing the two 
felt cleaners and oilers on each side 
of the traverse wheel as soon as they 
become fouled, usually by emery dust 
used in most card grinding compounds. 


B. $. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass ° Greenville, S. C. 











AQUAKAL ‘77 


A SYNTHETIC 
AMINE 
DETERGENT 


REPLACES soap or portion of your 

Soap—for SCOURING piece goods, 

Cotton, Wool, Rayon, Acetate or 
Nylon. 


aah 


Brighter colors due to the 


PENETRATING and LEVELING 


qualities. 
. 


Excellent for Soaping 
Vats — not affected 
by hard water. 


HYDROXY HAND CREAM —for the operators handling 
nylon to keep their hands smooth. 


ad 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 MOYER ST. PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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BEFORE DECIDING — 


on any plan of Group, Hospital, Surgical or Death Benefits for 
your employees, BE SURE that you have examined the Protec: 
tive Plan. This Plan has many advantages for employees and their 
families and for the EMPLOYER. We will gladly furnish you 
names of many leading companies for whom we have worked out 
a plan to fit their particular needs. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








WILLIAM J. RUSHTON 
PB repstcter 
BIRMINGHAM 
a Y: ALABAMA, 
Se ie 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


¢@ 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 





LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A 


















CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING « REDUCING 
DESIZING « WETTING 
STRIPPING « FINISHING 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other Industries 
Plastics Synthetic Insecticides Fungicides Enzymes 

















“THE ROVING FRAME" 


by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will find 
“The Roving Frame,'' by Fay H. Martin, an instructive pamphlet. Mr. 
Martin, who has long written articles for ‘Textile Industries,"’ clearly 
interprets draft, twist, lay, tension, pressure of the presser, hyperbola 
curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist on the roving frame, 
roving frame cones, tensions and compounds so that the student or 
practical man will profit by his explanation. 

This is a reprint of 26 pages 8!/. x || of a series of articles which were 
previously published in "Textile Industries,'' containing valuable infor- 
mation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 

Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the —e frame. This book 
has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. May be 
secured in conjunction with a 3-year subscription to ‘Textile Industries" 
for $4.50 (Foreign, $11.00). 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Grant Building Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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CHEMICALS 





Manufacturers of Dyestuffs 


and 
Chemical Specialties 
for the 


Textile Industry 
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AUGUSTA QARRAPASPA GEORGIA 
—  — 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


OCTOBER 4 TO 9, 1948 


The manufacturers of textile machinery, equip- 
ment, accessories, supplies, primary and fabri- 
cating materials and parts are invited to exhibit 
their products. 
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Ait. STEEL 


CONO BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT [NV USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Depr.C. ANNARBOR.MICH..U. S.A. 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
43 Water St., New Yor.<« 4, N. Y. 





Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 
Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass 

















GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER | 
| & SPINDLE CO. 
COUNTERS | 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 
General Mill Repairs 
RUGGED 
ACCURATE ; 
DEPENDABLE 


Repair and Manufacture Steel Rolls. 


Repair Flyers and Spindles. 
een 1K house ries ; 


Manufacture new style Feed, Detaching and Draw Box Rolls 
3 for Combers, 
CHARLOTTE N.C 3 




















Flutes on steel rolts raised and sized to original diameter by our 
patented process. Patent No. 1,887,510. 














) CORN STARCHE 
new YORK, N. 


BROAD 
LOOM BEAMS 
* for Crompton & Knowles Looms’ 
% for Draper Looms (not shown} 
RIBBON LOOM 

BEAMS 
% adjustable 
head with 
fixed shaft 





& fixed 
25 te Get th2 complete story of Milton's role 
i able in the Textile Industry ... WRITE FOR 
ae ' YOUR COPY OF CATALOG 455 (Steel 
(not shown) Beams) OR CATALOG 45-A5 (Light 
a Metal Beams 

SPECIAL “SY. 
BEAMS cp 


> MILTON 
| “wr” MACHINE WORKS 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS 
MILTON, PENNA. 
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FIRST and FOREMOST CONDITIONING 
AGENT for Textile Fibres. 


@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple.. more pliable.e MINEROL provides control 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 


combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


am BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


MI Ni EROL Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
A. M. KNIGHT, West Yarmouth, Mass. W. M. DYNES, West Springfield, Mass. S T. DOUGLAS, JR., Westwood, Mass 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
R. C. YOUNG, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C. JOHN FERGUSON, LaGrange, Ga. W. E. SMITH, Chariotte, N. C 


10 ama vane cn emneNmMNaNRNS 
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You don’t need “long-shoremen” 
on your payroll when you have 
Diamond Vulcanized Fibre materi- 
als handling equipment. 
Boxes, Barrels, Cans, Trucks and 
other containers made of this mate- 
a rial are extremely light in weight— 
2 5 only 1/6 that of steel and only 
A NEW YEAR aie 2 3 1/2 as much as aluminum. es. 
3 Diamond fibre is Ss 
¥ 
With more or renewed tough and durable “4 
piace, now is the tline to | too — withstands 
check on your Ring Trav- ; : hard usage while 
elers. Are they doing their : : its smooth, hard, 


part to keep production up 2 3 . 
and ultimate costs down ? 2 3 easily cleaned 


finish makes it 
CHECK WITH STERLING safe for hand- 











ling yarns and f 
Box 188 nroe, N. C. fine fabrics. £ 
a CRANFORD s. C. Send for Ca- 


D. R. IVESTER talog HW- 
Box 882 Clarkesville, Ga. 44 today. 


H. B. CABANISS 


H-5-47 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 
SATALU RIVER, MASS 2a CD DIAMOND FIBRE HOLLOW WARE 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO. NEWARK II, DEL. 
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6 Reasons Why GEM Oilers 


are preferred and widely 


used by Textile Mills 


4. Solid brass bushing . 
cut threads. 
5. High carbon tempered spring steel 
bottom. 
6. Bottom and body assembled electri- 
. Drawn seamless steel body. Heavy cally welded .. . triple thickness... 
gauge, polished and lacquered. guaranteed leakproof. 


SOLD BY LEADING MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


GEM MFG. CO., 1229 Goebel St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heavy gauge welded steel spout. . machine 


. Solid brass neck ... machine cut 
threads . .. riveted to body. 




















GUARANTEED LEAK-PROOF “DIAMOND” 


REVOLVING JOINTS 


permanently end 
leaking and stuff- 
ing box trouble 
| a on all kinds of 
Steam-Heated and Water-Cooled Rolls 
No tight packing to act as brake on roll. 


Patented construction. Many in use 10 years or more. Specially compounded 
molded gasket lasts up to 15 months in severest service — easy, quick and 
inexpensive to replace. We also manufacture leak-proof SWING JOINTS 
and BALL JOINTS. Bulletin and price list upon request. 


406 Market St. * DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. ® St. Louis 2, Mo. 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


_ GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 

















An Up-to-Date 


PRINTING PLANT 





@ Equipped with modern machinery and a staff 
of competent workmen, solicits thru this publica- 
tion, a trial order on your printing needs. 

@ We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special attention to 
the minutest detail. 

@ We are more than ready to answer any ques- 
tion that relates to your printing problems. 


Write us and let us quote you on 
anything from a postal card 
to a fully bousd book 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


DALTON, GEORGIA 





Be TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS - KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 
a BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION - 
am WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


STEAM POWER PLANTS 


_ SPINDLE TAPE 
LACING EQUIPMENT 





Lace spindle tapes 10 times faster with 
© Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape Hooks. 
Tapes can be prepared in advance so 
frame is shut down only long enough to place new tape 
on the pulleys and join ends with connecting pin. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less 


* tension—VIBRATION IS ELIMINATED 
CONDENSER TAPE LACING EQUIPMENT 


= Lace condenser tapes with Clipper No. 
25 Condenser Tape Hooks. Clipper laced 
tapes, prepared in advance, can be 
installed in a fraction of the time required 
for endless tapes. Tape may be purchased 
in the roll at considerable saving. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


Sacer Th gaa Re 


“= 


wean @: oes 


BELT 
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ARGUTO 


OILLESS BEARINGS 





ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH i 
ENDLESS BLANKETS RAYON SLASHER JACKETS | 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 190! 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 
| Pendleton Street 
7646 
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@ USE BARIUM'S .»e IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 


atl (a “OUTWEARS THE BEST 


BRONZE METAL” 








SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


The analytical laboratory of a very 
large rayon manufacturer reported, 20 years 
“We examined your sodium sulphide 
for metallic impurities by means of 
the spectograph which showed it to e 
be remarkably free from the metallic without 
impurities which would normally be ® 
expected to be present.” a drink — 
The constant vigilance of our control chemists insures to 
you a sodium sulphide that consistently meets the most 
exacting specifications of the industries we serve. USH 


our sodium sulphide to maintain more easily your high 
standard of quality. 


BARIUM OILLESS 
REDUCTION CORPORATION EIRGUTO sexains On 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, W. VA. v PHILADELPHIA 
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‘This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon: 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—|31 West First St—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.—Mr. J. Kenneth Sumner, Charlotte, N. C.—Mr. Frank S$. Beacham, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Weave Mills That Require 


ASBE ST oO S F ILLING | Industrial Chemicals 


Rely on Sulfonated Oils 


LAZENBY WINDERS | Wetting Agents 

Warp Sizings 
For plain, metallic or reinforced asbestos yarn we can supply = t - 
Cop & Bobbin Winders to produce maximum yardage and uni- = Industrial Paints 
formity. 


Send us a small supply of your Asbestos Yarn and we will — 
wind and return with Testwind Report and Catalog. : 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


3106 ELM AVE. BALTIMORE, MD. _ 


























ATLANTA The Ansley 
BIRMINGHAM The Tutwiler | | 
NEW ORLEANS The St. Charles oN 


SAVANNAH The Savannah Mm Mm bs 
NASHVILLE The Andrew Jackson sarees ais iT UU 








1 1 Hy 
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MONTGOMERY The Jefferson Davis 

LOUISVILLE The Kentucky 
lf you are confronted with the problem of selling foreign mar- 
kets efficiently, we can definitely help you. We are a firm of 


GREENSBORO The O. Henry textile export specialists with established agencies throughout 
Latin America, Africa, Near East, and the Far East. We are in a 
position to represent manufacturers of cotton and rayon yarn, 
piece goods, and remnants, either on a commission basis or as 
buying agents for foreign accounts. We invite inquiries or dis- 


D ail Hest T wore thaw (0.000 Gusbts cussion without obligation. 
CARLING DINKLER, "resident FOREIGN BUSINESS CORP. 


CARLING DINKLER, Ir., Vice Pres. ond Gen. Mar. World Harmony through Better Business 
153 WEST 72ND ST. Dept. T , NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Bronze 
Travelers 
for 
WET 
TWISTING 







cial fiber Johnson sified 
on design and Sie 


machines to size synthetic. warps 
E tefficjenjly, in-close cooperation 
Sa the mills and the manufac. 

erg Of every typel] of yarn. 








Bevel Edge Bevel Edge 






U. S. Ring Travelers are made in every style and size for 
wet twisting on vertical rings. We supply all standard 
types. In addition, we make the exclusive Bevel-edge de- 
sign, which we strongly recommend for certain kinds of 
work. 


EXTENSIVE STOCKS FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, 
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Let us know your sizing problemas, 
We can help you solve them 


efficiently. 
ie 


Chantes B ! MACHINE WORKS 


NEW JERSEY 





ee F 
S. C. 








Ht» Write, wire or phone nearest office. 






WwW. P. VAUGHAN, W. H. ROSE—Greenville, S. C.—Box 792—Phone 303! 
0. S. LAND—Athens, Ga.—-Box 1187—Phone 478 


lL. H.. MELLOR, JR.—Mid-Atiantic States—i23 Treaty Ad.--Drexel Hill, Pa.— 
Phone Hilltop 2946 


H.R. FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8366 
. SMITH, H. J. SMITH—Providence—Box 1187—Gaspee 0100 






PATERSON 
































Low-Cost Way 
to Overhaul 
Your Electrical Motors 


If you are overhauling or reconditioning elec- 
trical motors, try specialized Oakite cleaning 
and stripping techniques. 

For example, when cleaning parts for inspec- 
tion or stripping varnish from burned-out 
armatures, soak and coils in recom- 
mended solution of Oakite Test X. Varnish, 
grease, oil and dirt are completely removed. 
Then too, you will find that insulating tape 
: strips off without tedious scraping. Send for 
FREE Digest giving details to Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 26C Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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parts 


RED-RAY BURNERS 
INSTALLED ON COTTON SLASHER 


Increased production— 
Improved warp. 


Write for Bulletins 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


455 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col Positions wanted .05 word per insertion: Minimum charge 1.00 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column width per insertion. Cash with 
> oA ; > > Pe > «€ > . ag ; res 
2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year, alia . 
; TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as 
Per Inch Per Inch ; 
1 inch $6.00 80 inches . a eight words. Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for 
8 inches 5.£0 50 inches - 4.25 ale » $e wag rrofessional cards are accepted 
6 inches 5.25 100 inches - 4.00 sale, for rent or wanted, and professional card: ‘Oe cea 
inches 5.00 200 or more inches 3.75 at display rates only 


order. Box number address care of 











THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN SOUTHERN MILLS 


And in all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your 
experience and position desired; we will inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET Phone: Liberty 2-6547—2-6548 BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 50 years of confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 
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Sales P “CO RTTLe 
: ° PLANT 
Representative Vr Large financially powerful 


diversified organization 
7 fees wishes to add 
an e another enterprise to 


present holdings 











TUBING ALL LENGTHS OF 
RAYON AND COTTON REM- 
NANTS. 

REMNANTS PREPARED FOR 
DYERS, PRINTERS, AND 
BLEACHERIES. WILL ALSO 
ARRANGE FOR THE DYEING, 
AND FINISHING OF YOUR 
REMNANTS WITH COMPE- 


To represent, in New Eng- ~ 
land territory, established <qCASH PAID 
TENT FIRMS. Textile Seamin 


. . . F 

manufacturer of _ textile S iuthes Pecemmen Normally Cc 

spindles. Must have broad Box 1223, 1474 Sway. N.Y. 18, N.Y [4 et ig Sepene 3, Now. Ter 
acquaintanceship and have Oe arliaidi 


knowledge of twisting and 


spinning of all kinds of AVAILABLE WANTED—Sales Technician 


yarn. An excellent oppor- 





SEWING, ASSORTING AND 


























. To represent well established manufacturer of 
t it f 1 R Manager Jacquard Pile or Flat Goods, chemical specialty for textile finishing mills 
y "a gg ¢ - n i > j Should be capable of demonstrating, selling and 
unity tor a good Man. Ne Mart ete. ae ng 8S executive. srovidine technical service after Guitsble training 
. . . > Ss i ,, t § . educs 

ply, which will be held in echnician, practica oom man, expert Submit, in confidence, details as to age, educa 


aw x tion, srience d salary. Reply B 142 
, ‘ : on shaft work, Box 133, TEXTILE TEY TILE INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta. 
confidence, should furnish INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. © orgia. 


complete particulars and 
be addressed to Box No. 


rat cr ren omellyp oct esa, WANTED 
141, TEXTILE INDUS: | | YQUR ADVERTISEMENT | | oss o nis, oy sen, eye 


Gra nt Bldg., cotton mill, located in the South. Regu 


‘ T lar work, good pay, fine opportunity for 
Atlanta, Gia. N THI PA E right man. Give age, experience, refer- 
ences. Confidential. Box 145, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Atlanta, Ga. 

















will produce results at small cost. Do 
you desire a position? Do you desire 


POSITION WANTED + neue to fill a vacancy in your 
you desire your business or 
Cloth Room Overseer with 33 years ex- svaheidietiel card placed holebs the WANTED 


erience on all kinds of cotton and rayon i i +rj . . 

peeds, in proncaiis’ employed bat deaes eo eorper PES Tae Night Superintendent. Man to 

new connection i capacity of Cloth v p 4 ge 

Room Overseer. Box 140, TEXTILE this page of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES? take complete charge of oo 

INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga Its 21,000 copies per month reach spindle and weaving mill, 

the textile executives, superintendents Southern location. Must be so- 

and heads of departments throughout ber and industrious, with clean 
the industry. past record. Good starting sal- 

WANTED ae a a ere ary, st ger = 3 — 

Industrial engineer (80-35) to supervisé in your advertisement today. age, marita status, education, 

wage incentive and cost system | for experience, references. Replies 

-ennsylvania synthetic yarn throwing ca Ries . . 

plant employing 400° Salary $4000-$6006 TEXTILE INDUSTRIES held strictly confidential. Box 


i aly. Address rt>. No 8, . 
THXTILE INDUSTRIES, Grant’ Blas. GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA 3, GA. 144, Sag os INDUSTRIES 
Atlanta, Ga Atlanta, a. 
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spindle 
Regu- 
ity for 
refer- 


X TILE 














1—50,000 Spindle ‘Unit 
I1—20,000 Spindle Unit 


plete with Combing 


PHONE! @ 
APPRAISALS 


30th & Reed Sts. 


1—10,000 Spindle Unit Com- 


Fulton 9-0200 


FOR SALE 


WORSTED UNITS—BRADFORD SYSTEM 


I—5,000 Spindle Unit 
1—3,000 Spindle Unit 
I—1,200 Spindle Unit 
I— 600 Spindle Unit 


Odd Machines for Combing, Drawing, Spinning, 
Twisting 
BOBBINS, CANS, TRUCKS, PARTS, ETC. 


We Offer a Complete Service for the Erection of Worsted 
Machinery. Crating for Export a Specialty. 


@ WRITE! 
LIQUIDATIONS 


WARREN J. TALBOT INC. 


Phila. 46, Pa. 











AVAILABLE 


Manager broad cloth mill. Good business 
executive. Technician, good loom man. 
Throwster of silk, rayon, and combina 
tion yarns. Box 132, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














POSITION WANTED 


Graduate Engineer with considerable experience 
in industrial relations and engineering, time and 
motion study, incentive plans, jeb evaluation, 
labor disputes, union contracts and arbitration in 
cotton textile and related industries desires 
change. Prefer South. Address Box 108 TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 


FOR SALE 


SMALL COMPLETE WEAVING PLANT, 
4x 1,4 x 4 82” Looms. 
e-Smith 80-spindle Twisti 


Prir d 


lor 6 
15—C & K Du 2” and 72 
Re Spa 
22 N.F Butt Elas I j 
l Londoni g Tank 
1 2 Coa notor 
l a-( i Prir Ma 
N P & S Cx g i - 
( P Aor 
24—-C & K 4 7% 
2—Pin T : re 
i—P & S and & Ss 
boxe 
l R. B. & Sing I 
Ma ne 
2 Cop] S i J 
1 Gessn 7 r 
plete 
1 Bul g Ma 
nine 
>—( & K 4 =) \ 
Blanket 
i—C & K 1” | g I n 
NEW WALDRON Coating Ma 
chine 









age 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


33-41 Bergen Street 


PATERSON 2, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540 




















IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


1—60” VV _ 3-Roll Calender, rebuilt 
new rolls 

1—43” Butterworth 2-Roll Calender, re 
built, new rolls. 

1—90” 4-Roll Calender—rebuilt. 
I1—New Royle Card Repeater, 600-90 
Hook, Fr. Index, Rhila Scale. 

1—60” P & W Doubling Machine 

1—Heathecote Pin Dryer, 30’x66” 
fans, complete with motor. 

10—50” and 54” stainless steel lined 
Dye Jigs, motor driven. 

2—Double Kier Package Dyeing Ma 
chines, package or beam dyeing. 

1—30” Face VV Ribbon Finishing Ma 
chine, 5 Cans, 2-Roll Quetsch 

17—Ribbon Looms—%” to 54” 


5—Franklin Soaking Machines wit] 
.iers. 

1—70’x60” Lincoln Swing Tenter, Open 
er Clips. 


7—Knapp Direct Edge Warpers, 1200 
ends, V Creel 
8—90-Spindle Sipp Skein Winders 


TRIANGLE 


PROCESSING MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 
313 Straight Street Paterson 3, WN. J. 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


New and Used Textile Finishing 
Machinery and Supplies. 
Home of Bulldog Expanders. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 15 ORMSBEE AVE. 
Tel. Dexter 9650 and 8837 





DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 




















WANTED 
1 Licker-in and Saw-Tooth 
Roller Grinding, Dressing, 
and Burnishing Machine. 
1 Burnishing Roller, clothed. 
Both for 40” wide cards. 
Address to: Fabrica Minerva, 
San Salvador, El Salvador. 
C.A. 





THE PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
“For The Better Applicants'' 





@ Technical @ Administrative 


@ Sales PERSONNEL 











215 GRAND THEATRE BLDG. 
Telephone MAin 8992 


ATLANTA 





JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Specializing in the Purchase and Sale of Used 
Textile Preparatory and Finishing Machinery. 
Tel. 8-5616° 
10 Purchase Stree?, Fall River, Mass. 

















1948 


LOOM FIXERS WANTED 


Must be capable and experienced on 
draper looms. Give full particulars and 
references. Indianapolis Bleaching Co., 
900 W. Wabash St., Indianapolis 7 
Indiana. 














Dyer, 41, thoroughly experienced in 
cotton package, raw stock, skein and 
long chain dyeing, with all classes of 
cotton colors, desires position as over- 
seer. Four years laboratory and 19 
years practical experience. Will go 
anywhere, but prefer New England 
Box 136, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 
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PENETRANTS 
DETERGENTS 
SOFTENERS 
REPELLENTS 
FINISHES 


NU SCH 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory control.’ Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMI 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


eravencsniceeruuanenaey TO 





"SAVES HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


A YEAR by detecting tight ends you can't 
detect with your eyes." 


Foremen and overseers use 
Tensometer in Warping, 
Winding, and Quilling de- 
partments. The new model 
is highly stable and is built 
to last long with mighty 
little maintenance. 


THE NEW SIPP-EASTWOOD 


TENSOMETER 


Order Your Tensometer Today 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


J. S. Fallow & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
S. Fred Toll, 2128 Greene St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Unisel Division, Universal Winding Co., 
Saville St. and Oxford Road, Manchester, Eng. 
B. W. Collins, P. O. Box 2005, Mexico D.F., Mexico 
Meyer, Lyra & Co., 227-229 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 


45 Keen St. 


New England 
Southern 
England. 


Mexico 
South America 


Paterson, N. J. 


210 











The Advertisers’ Indew is published as a convenience and not as a 
part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to indes 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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Abbott Machine Co. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 

Acme Steel Co. . cvcsemene 
Aldrich Machine Works 
Allen Company 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

Co 
Althouse Chemical 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp.. 
American Aniline Products, 

Inc. ° eee 
American Associated 

Consultants, Inc. ... 
American Chain & Cable 

Co., Inec., Ford Chain 

Block Div 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Industrial Chemicals 
American Magnesium 
American Moistening 
American Monorail Co. aah 
American Paper Tube Co. ... 
American Steel & Wire Co... 
American Viscose Oorp 
American Yarn & Processing 

Co = 
Amplex Division team ‘ 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Oo 
Arkansas Company, Ince 
Armour & Co Pyek #4 
Armstrong Cork Co.....14 and 1 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc... * 
Ashworth Bros., Inc 
Associated Business Papers, 

Ine. 20s we 
Atlanta one ee 196 
Atlanta Envelope Co. 142 
Atlas Electric Devices ag 
Augusta Chemical Co. 

Avondal Mills 


Jahnson Co. .. ‘ ‘ 
Barber-Colman Co....12 
Barium Reduction Corp. 
Barnes Textile Associates 
Becco Sales Corp. 
Best & Co., Edward 
Birch Brothers, Ine 
Blickman, Ine., 8S. 
Bond Co., Charles 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Brinton Co., H 
Bristol Co. yr 
Brown Instrument Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. .. —s 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co, 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 

H. W , .93 and 


c 

‘aleo Chemical Division 
‘ameron Machine Co. 
‘arbomatic Corporation 
‘arborundum Co. 
arnegie-Illinois Steel 
‘arrier Corp. 

Jarter, Inc., A. B. . 

‘elanese Corp. of America & 
Subsidiary Cos. ........ 
‘hrysler Corp. (Amplex Div.). 
‘iba Co., Ine. re eCrry 
‘lassified Ads .208 and 
‘eveland Tramrail Division 
Ninton Industries, In 

Nipper Belt Lacer Co. 
loverleaf-Freeland Corp 

Jocker Machine & Foundry 

Co. ee ° 

‘ole Mfg. Co., R. D - 
Jolumbia Chemical Division 
‘olumbia Steel Oo. ... éucu- ae 
omer Machinery Co. .. 162 
‘ommercial Factors 

Corporation. .Inside Front Cover 
‘onsolidated Products Co., 

ee me f 209 
ontainer Corp. of America... 35 
ontinental-Diamond Fibre Co..203 
orn Products Sales Co 

rane Company 

‘rompton & Knowles Loom 
Works a a's 

‘rouse-Hinds Co 

‘urtis & Marble 


D 
Darnell Corp., Ltd. . 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 
Dayton Rubber Mfg 
Co, 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Diamond Metal Prod 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle 
Dodenhoff Co., W. D........ 


Dommerich & Co., 

Draper Corporation 

Drew & Co., E. F. 

Dronsfield Bros., 

Du Pont de Nemours 
Inc., E. I. (Dyestuff 
sion) . 

Du Pont de 
Inc., E. 
cals Dept.) 

Du Pont de 
Inc., E. I. 
sion) 

Durant 


E 

Eastern Commercial Travelers. 
Eaton, Paul B. ‘ 
Economy Baler Co. 

Elastic Stop Nut Corp.. 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 
Emery Industries, Inc. 
Emmons Loom Harness 


Fabrica Minerva 

Fafnir Bearing Co aif 
Fairbanks Morse & Co. 
Felters Company, The 
Finnell System, Inc. ... 
Firestone Industrial Prod. Co 
Fitzgerald, James E...... 
Fletcher Works ....... 
Foreign Business Corp 
Formica Insulation Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co 


G 


Gardner-Denver Co. 

Gastonia Brush Co. . 

Gastonia Roller Flyer & 
Spindle Co. 

Gates Rubber as 

Gaylord Container Corp. 

Gem Mfg. Co. 

General Chemical 

General Coal Co. ; 

General Dyestuff Corp. yi 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

Graton & Knight Co _ 

Gulf Oil Corporation.... 


H 
H & B American Machine 
a ee 
Hansen Mfg. Co. .. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Henderson Fdry & Mach. 
Div. . 
Hermas Machine Poe 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc., 
John ae 
Hofmann & Co., Inc., Alfred 
Hooker Electrochemical Co 
Hotels Dinkler .... 
Houghton & Co., E. F 
Houston Pipe Line Co. . : 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co..... 
Hubbard Spool Co. 
Hunt Machine Works, Inc. 
Hyatt Bearings Div. 


} 
Ideal Machine Shops 
Indianapolis Bleaching Co.. 
Industrial Chemicals Div 
Industrial Dryer Corp 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Interchemical Corp. 

(Textile Colors Div.) ; 
International Nickel Co., Inc 
International Salt Co., Ine 


J 

Jenkins Metal Shops, Ine 

Jenkins Reneedling Co. . 

Jenkins Sons’, Inc., M. W 

Johnson Bronze Co. 

Johnson Corp a Peuee vies 

Johnson Machine Works, 
Chas. B. 

Joy Manufacturing Co 
(Sullivan Div.)....94 


K 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Kaumagraph Oo. 

feever Starch Co. ....... 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. cui 5,0 

Kidde 

Kidde & Co., Ine., Walter 


L 
Lambeth 
Lane & 


Nemours & 
(Electrochemi- 


Nemours & 
(Finishes 


~ 


Rope Corp 
Bros., Inc., W. T. 
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Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ie é5 e 
awlor Oo., 8S. C. ae ae ge 
sazenby & Co., Inc., F. A...206 


Lorer Co., Ralph E ae see Ce 
umnkenheimer Co. j 


MA 

McBride, Edward J. ...... 
Manhattan Rubber Division. .144 
Marquette Metal Products Co. 63 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 60 


i de” PROEMNG aa ids tc cccs's = 
fo Be ee e 
Medley System, Inc. ........ 54 
Meese, Dt. hens salah ohere. 6 ¢ sad 
Meinhard, Greeff & Co.......194 
Merrow Machine Co. ....... 195 
Milton Machine Works ..... 202 


Monarch Elevator & Mach 

Co 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 10 and 11 
Monticello Bobbin Co. ...... “ 
Moreland Chemical Co Inc. .206 


National Aniline Div. . 171 
National Drying Machinery 

Co., Ine. re ee Ones ° 
National Plastic Prod. Co . 53 
National Plastics, Inc. .....165 


National Ring Traveler Oo... .206 


mecsomal Tube Oe. .eccccces 48 
New Departure Div. ........ ? 
New England Bobbin & 

EN Et Re a ‘ . 
New England Products Co. 209 
New York & New Jersey 

Lubricant Co ey ee oF ag 
Nopeo Chemical Co we ..190 
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°o 
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Parks-Cramer Co... 
Peerless Pump Div. 
Penick & Ford, Ind., Inc....202 


Perkins & Soms, Inc., B. F... 38 
0 RES eee 
SD Sh, see e 
Pittsburgh-Corning Oorp. ... 19 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 

(Columbia Chemical Div.). * 
Pneumafil Corporation ... .167 
P. O. M. Company ....... 196 
Por OG. See... .,” 4 
Precision Gear & Mach. 

CA MRS) clk oG.n 6 4-n 06a's Ty ai 
Private Employment ... . .209 
Proctor & Gamble Distribut 

er We 6 SUN ok Khana « - . 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. g:u° 


Protective Life Insurance Co..200 
Provident Life & Accide1 
Insurance Co. ... 155 


sagan Ring Co. rr 167 


tailway Supply & Mfg. Co...164 
taybestos-Manhattan, In¢ 


Manhattan Rubber Div 144 
Raymond Service, In: 

ME Nis Ca sa SS o 208 
Red Ray i - 207 
Reeves Pulley Co. ......... " 
Regnery Corp., F. L. ....... 5 
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Reliance Electric & Engi 
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Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 7 
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Rohm & Haas Co. ......... 200 
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voyce Chemical Co...Back Cover 
s 

Saco-Lowell Shops ..... se 6 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 17 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., ©. G...197 
Schieren Co., Chas. A. ...... a 
Scholler Bros., Inc. ....... 189 
Scott Testers, Inc. ......... bd 
Scott & Williams, Inc. 172 
Selig Company ...... 160 
Seydel-Woolley & Co 104 


Shepard Niles Orane & Hoist 
NE SAT Ne harness 3 


Sherwia-Williams (Co 17 








Showalter Co., A. J.....<-.-204 
Sims Company, The .......211 
Sinclair Refining Co 

DN debns cua. Oe 128 and 129 
Sipp-Eastwood Oorp. .......210 
Sirrine & Co., J. E ~.-204 
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Smith, Drum & Co...184 and 185 
Solvay Sales Corp. ........ 100 
Sonoco Products Co. ....... 52 
Southern Belting Co 2 asec 
Southern States Equip. Corp..108 
Southern Shuttles Div. ..... 23 
Sou. Textile Exposition Soevcmee 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. ...... * 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... * 
Standard Chemical Prod 


PP See ree .122 
Standard Conveyor Co otis eae 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co... * 
Standard Fabricators, Inc * 
Standard Oil Company, Inc... 34 
Standard Pressed Steel Co... 8 


Steelcote Mfg. Co.. reese 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co coos OF 
Stein, Hall & Co. ...... ste. = 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co...203 
Stodghill & Co. ...... . . 
Sullivan Division ...94 and 95 
Supreme Knitting Machine 

Co 186 


Sylvania Division, ‘American 


Viscose Company 5 
T 
Talbot, I: Warren J » -209 
Taylor Instrument ( ompanies. 36 
Tennant Co., G. H. »» 150 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and 

Railroad Ce. ..cccccee 16 a 
Tennessee Eastman Corp * 
Tennessee Products & Chemic al 

Corp eooeesesesosoes 198 
Terrell Co., Inc. ........0.+- ® 
Texas Co. eeevedsbaedees 2 
Textile Apron Co. . ooonne 
Textile Auxiliaries ......... 209 
Textile Banking Co In¢ on, ae 


Textile Leather & Cement Co ° 
Textile Machine 


as 181 and 182 
Textile Seaming Co sec deesnee 
Textile Shield Co., Ine —, 
Tide-Water Associated Oil Co e 
Toledo Scale Co. ...cccecee 148 


Ton-Tex Corp. : aT ws 

Torrington Co. ....191 and 192 
Triangle Processing Mchy Co..209 
Trust Company of Georgia. .146 


Union Crayon Co mate ern. 
Union Special Machine Co... * 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co... 20 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co . 207 
U. S. Steel Corp , -« an 
United States Testing Co., Ine bg 


United Steel of America, In 
Universal Winding Co. 18 and 41 
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Van Viaanderen Machine Ce 13 
Vanderbilt Co Inc., R. T . 
Veeder Root 

Ine Inside Back Cover 
Victor Ring Traveler Co . 50 
w 
WAK Industries, In 202 
Wallerstein Co., In —e 
Walton Laboratories, Inc.... sg 
Want Ads 208 and 209 


Watson-W illiams Mfg. Co.. 140 
Werner Textile Consultants. .206 
West Point Fdy. & Mach. Co. 96 
Westinghouse Electric Corp... * 
Westinghouse Elec. Corp 
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Weston Electrical Instrument 
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Whitin Machine Works 40 
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Wicaco Machine Corp.. . 
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Wildman Mfg. Co. ... as 
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Wolf & OCo., Jacques ...... * 
Wolverine Equipment Co. bs 
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York Corporation ......-ce. ° 
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Janough and Jarough 


Our Mr. Trowbridge used to say “We'll make the 
best ring that money can buy.” For 75 years, that 
has been the idea behind DIAMOND FINISH rings. 
These are rings you can TRUST — easy starting, 


smooth running, long lasting. 





REnG CO. 
we ister Rings since IS73 





fra 
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WC SODA RECOVERY SYSTEM 
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3 REASONS WHY IT IS NOW 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


PLASTIC REINFORCED 
STEEL 


REINFORCED 


The A. P. T. Tapered Warp Spinning Bobbin was developed 
at the request of, and in cooperation with,a leading manufac- 
turer of high speed, large package cotton warp spinning frames, 
when this type of equipment was being developed. It is not 
strange therefore that the A. P. T. Tapered Bobbin has become 
standard equipment in this particular field. 


Three major reasons account for its popularity, as follows: — 


7 More and better spinning production due to the tapered construc- 
* tion of the bobbin. The larger diameter at the bottom puts less 
strain on the yarn at the start of the spin, and the tapered construc- 
tion equalizes the tension over the full length of the traverse and e! % z production 
permits larger packages of better production with fewer ends down. , quality O° ° daptable 


More and better production in spooling and rewinding operations. 
The yarn comes off better from a tapered bobbin. 


2. 
3 Finger tip seating. Spindle tip suspension and tough but resilient 
* construction of bobbins permit positive seating with finger tip 
pressure. Thus the bobbins come off easily. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. GREENVILLE, $. C. 


._.. CANADIAN. REPRESENTATIVE: HUGH WILLIAMS AND COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA 


, 
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Veeder-Root Vantage 











This rugged, cast-iron counter bracket and heavy 

brass collar eliminate any thrust to the counter 

drive-shaft from the worm-and-housing drive con- 
nection. And what is more, this BQ Bracket is specially designed to eliminate any 
need for supporting the worm housing. Thais is extra protection for counter-accuracy 
— extra insurance for counter-life. 






There are 11 other Vantage Points which 


you get with every Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick 
Counter you buy. Have your Veeder- VE . y) + R = ROOT 


Root representative show you these 12 


points, and explain exactly how they pay a 
off. It’s well worth half an hour of your 


time. Write and say when. 


elias. Pick Counters 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
_ OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, 


Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Mexico 
City. Im England: Veeder-Root Lrd., 
Dickinson orks, 20 Purley Way, 
Croydon, Surrey. in Canada: Veeder- 
Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 
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For soft, ‘““‘bodying”’ effects — 





for a quality feel that adds appeal — 
use Velvoray as your finishing oil. 


VELVORAY DOES NOT FOAM... produces 


regular results. 


DOES NOT SMOKE... Velvoray goes into the 


goods, not up in smoke—economical! 








=x 
cs Zw = 4 DOES NOT OXIDIZE ... Won't turn rancid 
ane 71H. ; 
won't discolor fabrics. 


STABLE EMULSION ...No oil or fat globules 


bs tw ai form—a frequent cause of spotted fabrics. 
\ 4 

y= Ee 

> s*s5 
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When writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE INDUSTRIES e JANUARY, 1948 























